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INTRODUCTION. 



A SOVEREIGN Contempt for the authority of 
the FATHERS, and no great reverence for any 
other, is what now-a-days constitutes a Protestant in 
fashion. But, as I imagine Religion loseth somewhat, 
and Learning a great deal more, by the neglect in which 
the FATHERS lye at present, I should have been tempted 
to say a word or two in their behalf, even though the 
subject of the following sheets did not require that 
they, whose testimony I make scrnie use of, should 
have their pretensions fairly stated, and their character 
examined. But what is here insinuated to the dis* 
credit of the present mode in theology with regard to 
the FATHERS is by no means said in favour of the 
pasty but of that which good sense seems disposed to 
place between them. 

Their authority had now, for many ages, been held 
sacred. Although by taking the Greek philosophy, in 
which they had been nurtured, for their guide in ex* 
plaining the nature and genius of the gospel, they 
had unhappily turned religion into an art; which 
their successors, the schoolmen, sopn after turned 
into a trade. But, as in all matters where reason doth 
not hold the balance, that authority, which had been 
extravagantly advanced, was, on the turn of the times, 
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iV INTRODUCTION 

as extravagantly undervalued : It may not therefore be 
amiss to acquaint the English reader, in few wordsy 
how all this came to pass. 

When the avarice and ambition of the church of 
Rome had, by working with the superstition and igno- 
rance of the people, erected what it calls the hie- 
rarchy, which was the digesting anecclesiastical policy 
on the ruins of gos^>el liberty, they found nothing of 
such use for the administration and support of this 
spiritual system * as the making the authority of the 
FATUEttS sacred, and consequently decisive. For this^ 
church having introduced numerous errors and super- 
stitions, both in rites and doctrines, which the silence and 
the declarations of scripture equally condemned, they 
were obliged to seal up those living oracles, and open 
this new warehouse of the dead. And it was no won- 
der if, in that shoal of writers which the great drag-net 
of time (as a poet of our own calls it) had inclosed and 
brought down to us, under the name of fathers, there 
should be some amongst them qf a character suited ta 
countenance any kind of folly or extravagance. Their 
decisions, therefore, it was thought fit should be treated 
as laws ; and collected into a kind of code,^under the 
title of the Sentences. 

From this time every thing was tried at the bar of 
the fathers ; and so unquestioned was their jurisdic- 
tion, that when the great Defection was made from the 
Church of Rome^ the Reformed, though they shook off 
the tyranny of the Pope, could not disengage themselves 

* Comme I'autorite fkit le fondement de cette etude [la theo- 
logie] 11 est juste de deferer absolument non seulement kVEcri^ 
tvrt sainte^ mais encore aux sentimens des Ptrrcs, qui nous ont 
explique la tradition, sur tout a ceux que TEglise a canonisez, pour 
ftinsi diie, par son approbati(^n, on en tout ou en partie. Traite des 
ttudts monastiques, par MabUlony p. 360^ 

from 



TO JULIAN. V 

from the unbounded authority of the fathers ; but 
-carried that prejudice with thein (as they did some 
others, of a worse complexion) into the Reformatiobt, 
For, in religious matters, novelty being suspicious, and 
antiquity venerable, the Reformed thought it for their 
credit to have the fathers on their side. They seemed 
neither to consider antiquity in general as a thing refo- 
tive^ nor Christian-antiquity as a thing positive : either 
of which considerations would have shewn them, that 
the FATHERS themselves were modern, compared to 
that authority on which the Reformed founded their 
churches ; and that the gospel was that true antiquity 
on which they should repose their confidence *. The 
effect of this error was, that in the long appeal to truth 
between Protestants and Papists (both of them going on 
a common principle, that the authority of the fathers 
was decisive), thci latter were enabled to prop up their 
credit agahist all the evidence of common sense and 
sacred scripture. 

* The Roman Catholics have long objected to us the antiquity 
of their church, as one of its greatest supports. But none of them 
have* been so ingenuous as the excellent author of L* Esprit des Loix, 
to point out wherein the force of this argument consists. " L'an- 
tiquit6 (fays he) convient a la Religion, parce que souvent nous 
croyons plus les choses k mesure qu'elles sont plus recul^es : car 
nous n'avons pas dans la tete des id6es accessoires tirees de ces 
tems-lk qui puissent Jes contredire." Vol. II. p. 203, 8vo ed. 
Force we see it has. But then unluckily it lyes In the supposition of 
Popery's being afalscy not a true church. For thoiighyjz/se religiott 
acquires an advantage from the oblivion of those discrediting 
circumstances which attended its original, and of which by time 
we are now deprived; yet true religion receives much damage from 
the same effects of time ; because several circumstances, long since 
lost, which accompanied its birlh, must needs have greatly con- 
firmed its character. For it is as much in the nature of things that 
the circumstances attending truth should confirm it, as that the 
circumstances attending error should detect it. 
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At length an excellent writer of the Reformed reli- 
gion, observing that tfie controversy was likely to be 
endless (for though the gross corruptions of Popery 
were certainly later than the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, to which the appeal was usually made, yet 
the seeds of them being then sown, and beginning to 
pullulate, it was but too plain theie was hold enough 
for a skilful debater to draw the fathers to his own 
side, and make them water the sprouts they had been 
planting) ; M. Daill6, 1 say, observing this, wisely pro- 
jected to shift the ground, and force the disputants on 
both sides to vary their method of attack as well as 
of defence. In order to this he composed a discourse 
Of the true use of the Fathers *. In which, with 
fedmirable learning, and force of argument, he shewed, 
that the fatheus were incompetent Deciders of the 
controversies now on foot ; since the points in question 
were not foniied into articles till long after the ages in 
which those fathers lived. This was bringing them 
from the bench to the table ; degrading them from the 
rank of judges, into the class of simple evidence; in 
which Daill^ too was not for suffering them to speak, 
like Irish Evidence, in every cause where they were 
wanted, but only to such matters as were agreed to be 
within their competence. Had this learned critic 
stopped here, his book had been fi^e fi-om blame ; 
but then in all likelihood his honest purpose had been 
rendered ineffectual: for old prejudices are not to be set 
straight by barely reducing the obliquity to that straight 
line which just restores it to its rectitude. He went much 
further : and by shewing, occasionally, that they were 
absurd interpreters of scripture; that they were bad 
reasoners in morals ; ind very loose evidence in facts ; 
he seemed willing to have his reader infer, that, even 

• De VEmplai des Peres. 

though 
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Ifeam^ they had been masters of tbeir subject, yet these 
other defects would have rendered them very unquali- 
iied deciders. 

Howev^, the work of this famous foreigner had 
great consequences^ and especially with us here at 
home. The more learned amongst the nobility (an 
order, which, at that time, was of the republic of 
letters) were the first who emancipated themselves 
fix>m the general pr^udice. It brought the incom- 
parable LfOrd Falkland to think moderately of the 
FATHERS, and to turn his theological inquiries into a 
more useful channel. And his great rival in arts, though 
not in virtue, the famous Lord Digby^ found it of 
such use to him, in his defence of the Reformed religioa 
against his cousin Sir Kenhelm, that he has even epi*» 
tomised femploi des Peres^ in his fine Letter on that 
subject. But, what it hatii chiefly to boast is, that it 
gave birth to the two best defences ever written, on 
the two best of subjects. Religion and Liberty "; I mean 
Mr. Chillingworth^s Religion of Protestants^ and Dc 
Jer. Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying. In a word, k 
may be truly said to be the storehouse, fi-om whence aU 
who have since written popularly on the character of 
the FATHERS have derived their materials. 

Dr. Whitby, in whose way they fell as Interpreten 
of Scripture^ hath, in imitation of the pattern Daill^ 
set him, made a large collection from their writings, 
to expose their talents for criticism *. In the same 
manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Barbeyrac after- 
wards treated their pretensions to the science of 
Ethics t : And now of late the very learned and inge- 
nious Dr. Middieton, finding them in the support of 
Monkish miracles, hath written as largely to prove 

* Dissert, de 5. S. interpret^Hane 9ccund* PMtra* 
f Xia Morak des P^res^ 4^« 
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their testinwny in matters of fact to be none of the 
strongest. 

So that these several constituent parts of their cha- 
racter being thus taken up in their turns; and Uie 
whole order exposed, as incompetent judges of doc- 
trine, as trifling interpreters of scripture, as bad .mo- 
ralists, and as slippery evidence ; it is no wonder the 
English reader, who only measures them by such repre- 
sentations, should be disposed to think very irreverently 
of these early lights of the Christian Church. 

But, let us divest ourselves of prejudice, whether 
we think witli the few or the many ; and we shall soon 
understand that in the heat of a contention evidence 
will be apt to be overrated. Nay, when fairly esti- 
mated, no reflecting man will think himself able to 
form a true judgment of a character, when no more of 
it is laid before him than a collection of its blots and 
blemishes. 

Till of late, there were always some who could pre- 
serve their candour and moderation, which in religion 
and politics, where our highest interests are concerned, 
is no easy matter ; and these men were wont to say, 
"' That though we should indeed suppose the fathers 
to be as fanciful divines, as bad critics, and as unsafe 
moralists, as Daill^, Whitby, and Barbeyrac, are 
pleased to represent them, yet this would take little 
from the integrity of their evidence : and what we 
want of them is only tljeir testimony to facts." But 
now, even this small remain of credit is thought too 
much to be allowed them ; and, of this, the learned 
author of the Free Inquiry ^ by exposing their excessive 
credulity in point of false miracles*, hath laboured to 

deprive 

* " Videmus, quanto dignitatis detrimento hie error credendi 
^' recipiendique omDia facilitas aiiecerit ex ecclesiasticis histcrriis 

*' nonnullasj 
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deprive them. But, controversy apart, their testimony 
to common facts may yet stand good. I see no reason 
why their veracity should be brought in question when 
they bear witness to the state of religion in their own 
times, because they disgraced their judgment, in giving 
ear to every strange tale of Monkish extraction. The 
most learned and virtuous divine of the barbarous 
ages is the venerable Bede; and the honestest as 
well as most discerning historian of those, or perhaps 
of any age, is Matthew Paris : yet their propensity to 
recount the wonderful exceeds all imagination. Nei- 
ther learning, judgment, nor integrity, could secure 
them against the general contagion. Now, if tliis dis- 
position was in them (as is confessed) only the vice of 
the times^ is it not unjust to ascribe the same dispo- 
sition in ihe fathers^ to the vice of the men ? 

But our folly has ever been, and is likely to conti- 
nue, to judge of antiquity by a modern standard : 
when, if we would form reasonable ideas of it, we 
should weigh it with its own. We examine tlie conceits 
of a Basil or an Austin, on the test of the improved 
reasoning of our own times. And we do well. It 
is the way to read them with profit. But when, from 
a contempt of tlieir logic, which follows this compa- 
rison, we come to despise their other accomplishments 
of parts and learning, we betray gross ignorance or 
injustice. To know the true value of the fathers^ we 
should place them by their contemporaries, the Pagan 
writers of greatest estimation ; and if they suffer in 
their neighbourhood ; e'en let them stay, where most 
of them already are, with the grocers. But it is a fact 

none 

'^ nonnuUas; quae nimis faciles se praebuerunt, in prodendis trans- 
" cribendisque miraculis, a martyribus, eremitis, anachoretis, et 
^' aliis Sanctis viris, atque ab eorum reliquiis^ ftepulcris, sacellis, 
^ imaginibuseditis/^ Bacon de Augm. Sckn. 
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none acquainted with antiquity will deny, haw great a 
secret soever modern divines may makc;^ of it, that as 
polite scholars (which is the thing their despisers now 
most affect to value) the Christian writers have indis** 
putably the advantage, both in eloquence and ethics. 
And we may venture to say that there are some of 
them who have successively rivaled the best writers of 
the higher and purer antiquity. St Chrysostome has 
more good sense than Plato ; and the critic may find 
in Lactantius almost as many good words as in TuUy. 
So that if^ on the principles of a classical taste, we 
discard the fathers^ we should send along with them 
the Pagan writers of the same ages ; unless the won- 
derful theology of the latter can atone for (what they 
both have in common) iheir false rhetoric and bad 
reasoning. 

These imperfections, therefore, in both, being equal, 
it is plain they were the faults of the times. For 
whatever advantages the ancients had over us in the 
arts of poetry, oratory, and history, it is certain, we 
have over them in the science of reasonings as far as it 
concerns the investigation of moral truth. 

Those who aie not able to form a comparison be- 
tween them, on their own knowledge, may be recon- 
ciled to this conclusion, when the peculiar hindrances, 
in the ancient world, to the advancement of moral 
truth, on the principles of a just logic, have been laid 
before them. 

The cultivation of the art of reasoning wa6, in the 
most early times of learning, in the hands of their 
ORATORS and sophists. Whatever was the profes- 
sion, the real business of the orator was not to con- 
vince, but to persuade ; and not in favour of truth, 
but of convenience or utility : which, again, was not 
general utility (for that coincides with truth), but 

23 particular; 



TO JULIAN. xi 

particular; which is often at variance with it. So 
that their art of reasoning was as much an art to 
hinder the discovery of truth*, as to promote it 
Nor was that part which was employed in the support 
of enror merely lost to the service of truth. The 
mischief went further. It brought in many fallacious 
rules and modes of reasoning, whic^ greatly embar- 
rassed and misled the advocate when employed in 
a better cause. Particularly t^iose by similiticde and 
arudogy : which had their rise from hence ; and soon 
spread, like a leprosy, over iall the argumentation of 
antiquity. 

We need not wonder then, if under this manage* 
ment truth was rarely found. What seems to be 
more wonderful is, that, when it was found, its value 
was so little understood that it was as frequently 
sacrificed to the efnpty canity ^^ as to the more solid 
interests of the disputer. For the sophists^ the spe- 
culative inquirers after truth, made their wisdom (from 
whence they took their name) to consist in bringing 
truth to the side of their reasoning; not their reasoning 
to tlie side of truth. Hence it became the glory of 
their profession to demonstrate for, or against any 
opinion, indifferently : and they were never better 
pleased than when that proposition (let it be what it 
would) was prescribed to them for their subject, 
which their auditors had a mind should be the truth. 
The difficulties they frequently had to encounter, 
in support of so extravagant a character, introduced 
into the ancient reasoning new modes of fallacies, a 
«et of metaphysical quibbles ; which being the inveru 
tion of these sophists, or wise men^ are fitted only 
to impose on others as wise. 

* Ubi ver6 animis judicum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri 
^ontemplatione abducaada mens, iai p&ofkiuii oratoris opuj 
Quint. L yi. c. ii. 

But 
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But though so much had been done to betray, to 
discredit, and to estrange us from truth ; yet common 
sense revolts against every thing when it becomes, to 
a certain degree, unnatural. This insolent abuse of 
reason, now proceeding to an open mockery of truth, 
brought the sophists into public contempt ; and gave 
room to another set of men, of a modester denomina- 
tion, to raise theinsqlves upon their ruins. 

These were the philosophers: and to these, it 
must be owned, the Gentile world owed all its real 
improvements in the art of reasoning, and advance- 
ment in truth. But the defects of their constitution, 
the errors of their principles, and the folly of their con- 
duct, were so great, that truth was kept in that state 
of inferiority, in which, we say, it came to and was 
unhappily espoused by \he fathers. It would ill suit 
the confined nature of this discourse to explain these 
things at large : we can only hint at some of the most 
considerable of their errors. 

They soon ran into the two extremes, of scepticism 
and dogmatizing; of all other, the two disorders of the 
mind, most hurtful to sound reason. These maladies 
they contracted of the stock from which they sprung, 
the sophists: who, by their custom of disputing for 
and against every thing, brought every thing, in its 
turn, according to the temper of the recipients, to be 
firmly embraced, or wantonly suspected. For extremes 
often beget, and, when they have begot, always sup- 
port one another. 

A second violation of right reason was that prin- 
ciple, which they all held in common, that truth was 
eoer to give place to utility. A principle which had 
the appearance of modesty, as seeming only to imply, 
what is too true, that we are less able to judge of 
causes timi effects } but, indeed, the natural issue of 

the 
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the inveteracy and absurdity af popular Paganism, 
and of its incorporation with the state. 

Another principle as universal, and no less injurious 
to the rights of reason, was that the fundamental 
doctrines of each sect were to be held unquestioned 
by its followers. For, in most societies, truth is but 
the second care ; ihejirst is to provide for themselves : 
and as this can be done only by uniformity of opinions, 
and opinions will continue no longer uniform than 
while they remain unquestioned, an ipse divit was the 
rule of all, though the badge only of a single sect. 
These several defects in the constitution of ancient 
philosophy had, in course of time, brought on others. 
The dogmatists, as was natural, grew enthmiastic; 
and the sceptics immoral. The two worst disorders 
that can befall a searcher after truth; for her abode 
is neither in the clouds, nor on the dung-hill. 

Take then all these things together, and we shall 
see, they must be insuperable bars to any great im- 
provement, in the science of moral reasoning. 

But to this it will - be said, that those two famous 
instruments of truth, logic and mathematics, were, 
the one invented, and the other highly advanced, in 
these verj ages. It is certain they were. But if 
the plain truth may be told, the use of these boasted 
instruments goes no further than to assist us, the one 
in the form of reasoning y the other in the method of 
discourse. 

Aristotle's invention of the Categories was a sur- 
prising effort of human wit. But, in practice, logic 
is more a trick than a science, formed rather to amuse 
than to instruct. And, in some sort, we may apply 
to the art of syllogism what a man of wit * has ob- 

♦ Butler. 
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served of rhetoric^ that it only tells us how to name 
those tools, which nature had before put into our 
hands, ^nd habit taught the use of. However, all its 
real virtue consists in the compendiouts detection of a 
fallacy. This is all the service it can do for truth. In 
the service of Chicane, indeed, it is a mere juggler's 
knot, now fast, now loose ; and the schools j where this 
legerdemain was exercised in great perfection, are full 
of tiie stories of its wonders. But its true value is 
now well knou n : and there is but little need to put it 
lower in the general estimation.^ 

However, what logic hath lost of its credit, matke^ 
matics have gained. And geometry is now supposed 
to do wonders as well in the system of man as of mat- 
ter. It must be owned, the real virtue it hath, it 
had acquired long since : for, by what is left us of 
antiquity, we see how elegantly it was then handled, 
and how sublimely it was pursued. But the truth is, 
aU its use, for the purpose in question, besides what 
hath been already mentioned, seems to be only habi<- 
tuating the mind to think long and closely : and it 
would be well if this advantage made amends for some 
inconveniencies, as inseparable from its study. It 
may seem perhaps too much a paradox to say, that 
long habit in this science incapacitates the mind for 
veafioning at large, and especially in the search of 
moral truth. And yet, I believe, nothing is more 
certain. The object of geometry is demonstration; 
its subject admits of it, and is almost the only subject 
timt doth. In this science, whatever is not demon^* 
stration, goes for nothing ; or is at least below the 
sublime inquirer's regard. Probability^ through its 
almost infmite degrees, from simple doubt up to ab- 
solute certainty, is the terra incognita of the geometer. 
Aiiid yet here it is that the great business of the 

human 
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human minds the search and discovery of all the im- 
portant truths which concern ns as reasonab^ beings, 
is carried on. And here too it is that all its vigour 
13 exerted : for to proportion the assent to the pro* 
bability accompanying every varymg degree of moral 
eridefice, requires the most eiriarged and sovere^ 
exercise of reason. But, as to excel in « the use of 
tmj thing, the habit must always be/ in proportion to 
Che difficulty, it seems very unliUcely tliat the geometer 
(kmg conikied fo the routine of demonstration, the 
easiest exercise of reason, where much less of the vigour 
than* of the attention of mind is required to excel), 
fifaould form a right judgmrent on suk^cts, whose truth 
or fotsehood is ti> be rated on the degrees of moral 
efvidence. I venture to caU mathematics the easiest 
exercise of reason, on the authoriCy of Cicero, who ob- 
iietv€9j that searee tmy man ever set himself upon this 
$tudyy who iidmt make "what progress m it he pleased*. 
B«it besidesf acquired ilfiability, prejudice renders the 
veteran mathematician still less capable of judging of 
moral evidence. Be who hath been "so long accus- 
tomed to lay tc^ther and compare ideas, m^ hath 
leaped demonstration, the richest fruit of speculative 
truth, for his labour, regards all the lower degrees of 
evidence as in the trainonly of his mathemaftical prin- 
cipality : and he c«)mm0nly ranks them in so arbitrary 
ft manner, that the ratio ultima mathematicorum is 
become almost aa great a libel upon common sense, as 
Otiier sovereign decisions. I miglit appeal, for the 
trutiii^ of this, to those wonderful ccmclusions which 

* Quis ignorat. ii, qui mathematici vocantur, quanta in ob- 
tcnritate rerum, et quam recondita in arte et multiplici, subtilique 
versentur ? quo tamen in genere ita multi perfecti homines exis- 
teruDt, ut nemo fere studuisse ei scientiee vehementius videatur, 
f ttin qnod voluerit, consecutus siU De Orat. 1* i* 
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geometers, when condescending to write on history, 
ethics, or theology, have made from their premisses. ' 
But the thing is notorious : and it is now no secret 
that the oldest mathematician in England is the worst 
reasoner in it. But I would not be mistaken, as under- 
valuing the many useful discoveries made from time 
to time in moral matters by professed mathematicians. 
Nor will any one so mistake me, who does not first 
confound the genius and the geometer ; and then con- 
clude that what was the atchievement of his wit, was 
the product of his theorems. 

Yet still it must be owned, that this discipline 
habituates the mind to think closely ; and may help 
us to a good method of composition. In those most 
unpromising ages, when the forms of the schools were 
as tedious and intricate, as the matter they treated wa3 
absurd or trifling, it hath had force enough to break 
through the bondage of custom, and to clear away the 
thorns that then perplexed and overgrew the paths 
of learning. Thomas Bradwardin, a mathematician, 
and archbishop of Canterbury, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in his famous book De causa Deij hath treated 
his subject, not as it was wont to be handled in the 
schools, but in the better method of the geometers. 
And in another instance, of more importance, he hath 
given the age he lived in an example to emancipate 
itself from the slavery of fashion ; I mean, in his 
attempt (as by his freedom with the fathers it seems 
to be) of reducing their extravagant authority to more 
reasonable bounds. But yet, so true is the foregoing 
observation, that though mathematics, in good hands, 
could do this, it could do no more : all the opening 
it gave to truth could not secure Bradwardin from the 
dishonour of becoming advocate for the most absurd 
opinion that ever was, the Anti-Pelagian doctrine of , 
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St. Aulstin ; in which the good archbishop was so 
much in earnest, that he calls the defence of it, the 
cause of God. 

To return. Such was the state and condition of the 
human understanding in the ancient world, rather a 
mecfumcal than a m(H*al or intellectual cultivation of 
reason, when Christianity arose; and on such 
principles as were best fitted to correct those errors 
and prejudices, which had so long and so fatally 
retarded the progress of truth. It would require a 
just volume to treat this matter as it deserve?. The 
nature of my work will not permit me to do it. I 
shall only give a single instance, but an instance of 
importance, namely, the use of those principles in 
discovering the true end of man ; and in directing 
him to tl)e right mean of attaining it 

The knowledge of the One God, as the moral and 
immediate Governor of the Universe, directly leads us 
to the Supreme Good ; and the doctrine of faith in 
Him, directly inspiring the U^oe of truthy enables us 
to procure it. 

Li Paganism, the end was totally obscured, by its 
having alway kept the true God, the supreme good^ 
out of §ight, which therefore must be needs sought in 
vain ; and the true mean entirely lost, by the introduc* 
titon of a number of false ones. 

These were amongst the great principles revealed by 
heaven for the advancement of moral knowledge : and 
in time they had their effect : though indeed some« 
what with the latest. For it is not to be dissembled, 
that here, as in most other cases in the moral world, 
ISdb perversity of man soon ran counter to God s good 
Providence ; which had so admirably fitted and dis* 
posed things for a general reform. 

I have said iixQ fathers were, at leasl^ equal, if not^ 
VoJL» VIII. C superior, 
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superior, to those Gentile writers, their contempo* 
raries, whom we most affect to admire : I shall now 
explain the unhappy causes (in which Religion and 
Reason suffered equally, as ihey always will suflfer 
together) why tlie fathers did not, in the exactness 
of their logicy and in the purity of their ethics, infinitely 
surpass them. 

The first preachers of the Gospel were the inspired 
messengers of the word. They conmiitted its dic- 
tates to writing ; and with that purity and splendor in 
which they drew them from the fountain of truth. 

Their immediate followers, whom we are wont to call 
the apostolic fathers^ received at their hands the doc- 
trine of life, in all the simplicity of 2^/Mfer^/7;2^fm^ as well 
as heart. It cannot be said that their writings do much 
honour to the rational sublimity of our holy religion : 
but then they have not hurt' or violated the integri^ 
of sacred truth. Tor false philosophy had not yet made 
havock of the Jinth. If, in their writings, we see but 
litde of that manly elegance of reason, which makies 
the writings of their inspired predecessors so truly ad* 
mirable ; and is so striking a proof of the reality of that 
inspiration : yet still there is as little of those adulterate 
and polluted ornaments, which their successors brou^t 
from the brothels of Pagan philosophy, to stain tiie 
sanctity of religion. And let me add, that though the 
early prospect of things may not be, in all respects, 
what we could wish it ; yet there is one circumstance, 
which does great credit to our holy faith : It is this, 
that as the integrity and dignity of its simple and per- 
fect nature refused all fellowship with the adulterate- 
arts of Grecian learning; so the admirable display of 
divine wisdom in disposing the parts, and conducting 
the course of the grand system of redemption, wast 
not to be tolerably apprehended but by an improved 

and 
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and well-disciplined understanding. Both these quali- 
ties suited the nobility of its original* It could bear 
no communion with error; and was as little fitted to 
consort with ignorance. 

The men of science were not the first who attended 
to the call of the Gospel. It was not to be expected 
they should be the first. Their station presented many 
prejudices against it. It was taught by simple unlettered 
men, whose condition they held in contempt ; and it 
required that they, who had been till now the teachers 
of mankind, should become learners. The doctrines 
of the Gospel hietd indeed this to recommend them^ 
that they were rational; but the philosophers were 
already no strangers to those principles of natural 
religion which Christianity adopted, such as the unity 
of the Godhead, his moral government, and the essen- 
tial difference between good and evil. The attesta-* 
tions to its truth were wonderful; but these, their 
principles of false, philosophy enabled them to evade : 
so that their passions' and prejudices, for some time, 
supported them in holding out against all the con- 
viction of gospel- evidence. 

' But it was not thus with plainer men. They sub- 
mitted to its force vi^ith less reluctance. Philosophy 
had secreted from the prophane vulgar the high truths 
of natural law, which is taught to the initiated con- 
cerning the one true God and his worship. When the 
Gospel openly proclaimed these truths, with others of 
the like repose and comfort to the human mind, these 
prophane vulgar eagerly embraced it. Arid as Gre- 
cian wisdom could nptkeep them from believing what 
was thus revealed ; so neither did that wisdom, falsely 
so caliedn tempt them to viciate it, after they had em- 
braced it. They were apt, indeed, to run into the 
Qjq^te extreme, and, reflecting of hgw tittle use phi- 
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losophy had ever been to the body of mankind, and 
how violently it now opposed the new religion, which 
had the body of mankind for its object, they became 
much disposed to avoid or neglect all prophane litera- 
ture, without distinction. They saw, in the power of 
miracles^ a more efficacious way of propagating the 
faith : and they thought they saw, in St. Paul's censure 
of the Grecian wisdom, the condemnation of all hu- 
man literature, in general. St. Paul had himself ab- 
stained from their meretricious eloquence, and had 
cautioned posterity against their magical philosophy. 
The firsts lest it should occasion a suspicion that 
the faith had made its way rather by the arts of 
human speech, than by the power of the spirit: The 
latter^, because he saw it was fatally framed to infect 
religion ; and had some experience, and more divine 
foreknowledge, that it would speedily do so. 

Indeed the time was at hand. For the convictive 
evidence and rapid progress of the Gospel had so 
shaken and disconcerted learned pride, that the next 
age saw a torrent of believers pour kito the churchy 
from the schools of their rhetors, the colleges of their 
philosophers, and the cloisters of their priests. The 
sincerity of these illustrious converts in embracing a 
religion which did not hold out, so much as in distant 
prospect, any advantages of the temporal kind, cannot 
be feirly brought in question. Their discretion, their 
]»:udence, were the things^ most wanted. For that 
passion of new converts^ zeal^ which is then least 
under the direction of knowledge when zeal most needs 
it, hindered them from making their advantages of the 
principles of revelation; so admirably fitted, as we 
have shewn, to improve human nature on that side 
where its perfection liesj I mean, in the high attain^ 

xnents of moral sciencet Fon iqstead of reasonuifir 
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irom truths clearly revealed^ and so, from things 
known, to advance, by due degrees, in the method df 
the mathematicians, to the discovery of truths unknown. 
They travested obscure uncertainties, nay, manifest 
errors, into truth ; and sought in philosophy and logi<^ 
analogies and quibbles to support them. 

Their two great objects, as became them, were to 
increase the number of believers ; and to defend the 
faith against infidels and heretics. 

Amongst the means they employed for the speedy 
conversion of the world, one was to bring Christianity 
as near to the genius of the Gentile religion^ and of tlm 
Greek philosophy^ as could be done without givmg 
offence to themselves or their brethren. They thought 
ft but prudent to avaU themselves of the prejudices of 
Paganism ; and perhaps they themselves were not free 
£:om all remains of those prejudices. The Jewish la\ir^ 
ill understood, satisfied them in the propriety of these 
means. They saw there, compliances made by God 
himsdf to the prejudices and superstitions of the times. 
But this was all tiiey saw ; They did not reflect that 
« local worship, instituted for peculiar wid temporary 
ends, was to be conducted on maxims different from 
what was required in an universal religion, erected on 
die general principles of spirit and truth. They did not 
reflect that one mean was to be pursued when the end 
was to keep a chosai family from the contagion of 
idol warship ; and another when an idolatrous world 
was to be invited to the profession of saving faith. 

It is very observable, that, while^he ^Mer^ were 
thud dishonouring Christianity by ^ving it the fashion- 
able air of Paganism^ the philosophers^ on their side, 
were as busy in reforming and purifying their systems 
oo the model of the great truths of Revelation^^ 

* See the Dkiiie Legation* 
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And, what is yet more strange, this mutual approach 
still kept them at an irreconciled distance. For the 
advances on both sides M^ere madft for no other end 
than that each might the better keep their own ground ; 
the philosophers J by conciliating the reason ; the fa-^ 
thers^ by indulging the passions ; mto which various 
cpnduct they were alike betrayed by the condition of 
our common nature, unable either to bear pure and 
simple truth, or gross and undisguised error. 

There were two things in Paganism, which, as they 
excited and kept up that amusing exercise of the 
mind, admiration^ did, more strongly than any else, 
hold the people attached to idolatry ; and these were 

MYSTERIOUS RITES and HIDDEN DQCTBINES. 

One would have thought it hard to find an equiva- 
lent for these in so simple and perfect a reli^on as the 
Christian ; yet the figurative expressions used in the 
institution of the Lord's supper^ and the frequent 
mention of mysteries throughout the New Testamenst 
(though it be pf mysteries which the genius of the 
gospel had revealed and eiJ!plained,, not of mysteries 
whiph it invented and kept hidden), gave occasion to 
accommodators to ancient prejudices to speak of the 
last supper as a mysterious rite, to which thty ven- 
tured to apply aJL the terms in use at the celebration 
of the Pagan mysteries ; and to speak of R£D£MPTi<yf 
as of one of those hidden doctrines, which the fanatic 
PlatoTdsts of that time boasted they had in trust, for 
the purification and advancement of human nature* 

Thiss will account for a circumstance that never 
fails of ^ving scandal to the readers of Church- 
history : which is, tliat the principles and dpctripQiS c^ 
the ancient j&ere/fc^ were infinitely m(M« shockbg and 
absurd than those of any moAexxx sectaries. The re^uscm 
(we see) is, that the. ancient Heretics formed their 
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tenets on thie principles of Pagan philosophy ; while 
the modern sectaries form theirs on the books of 
sacred Scripture. And though the one was on philo-' 
soptiy reformed and purified, and the other is on the 
Bible perverted and misunderstood, yet the difference 
in favour of the latter becomes immense. ^ 

'This mysterious genius of Paganism, together with 
its popular absurdities, naturally produced a method 
of teaching, which always pleases the imagination in 
proportion as it disgusts the judgment, that is to say, 
the use of atlegory. A practice, excellently fitted to 
cover the early follies of vulgar Gentilism, and to 
ornament the late knaveries of the philosophic ; but 
very abhorrent of the genius of Christianity, where 
every doctrine was rational, and therefore every rite 
should have been plain and open. Yet as allegory was 
become the general vehicle of instruction, and that 
which particularly distinguished the school of Plato ; 
the Fathers, who leaned most towards that sect^ 
thought fit to go into that fashionable mode. They 
allegorized every thing ; and tiieir success was such as 
might be expected firom so absurd an accommodation* 
Here again they were misled in their ignorance of the 
nature of the Jewish kw : a law full of allegories, and 
figurative representations. And with great propriety 
soj as that reli^on was dependent on, and preparatory 
to the Gospel : which, being its end and completion^ 
required to have some shadow of itself delineated in the 
steps which led to it. But this, which shews the use 
of allegories to be reasonable in the Old Testament, 
shews the folly of expecting them in the New. For 
when the substance was advanced, and placed in fuH 
li^i^ the shadow was of course to be cast behind* 
Yet, by the most unaccountaMe perversity, the very 
reason^ which the apostle gives fof the necessity of 

€ 4 iatergiX^Xkci^ 
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interpreting the law figuratively, that the letter kilkth, 
but the spirit giveth life, was made the authority for 
using the Gospel in the same manner. 

We have said, that the school to which the Fathers 
qhiefly inclined, was the Academy. There is a passage 
in St. Austiit, which shews to what excess the authority 
of Plato was carried. In his Confessions^ he returns 
thanks to God for having made the books of Plato" 
an instrument of redeeming him firom the errors of 
Mamcheisrn. His partialities for that philosopher 
must have strangely blinded him ; for, humanly speak- 
ing, nothing could have more contributed to keep him 
a Manichean than the doctrines of Plato, who held 
two coeternal principles, God and matter, and that the 
latter was the cause of evil. This fondness for the 
academy arose partly from its being the philosophy in 
vogue, and partly because (in consequence of that) 
several of the fathers came from that school into the 
church; but chiefly because they had entertained 
greater hopes of bringing over the Platonists to the 
feith, which, as Plato was in the highest credit, would 
\)e deemed a victory over philosophy in general. What 
they seemed to ground their hopes upon was the scep- 
tical disposition of the academy aj in its first institution. 
The earlier Platonists professed to seek truth; and 
were not ashamed to own they could not find it. It 
wa£^ therefore imagined they iiirould gladly receive it, in 
doctrines so rationally deduced, and so clearly revealed. 
But in this they were deceived : for uncertauity is not 
the state and condition of the sceptic's knowledge, but 
the principle and the genius of it, and it was departing 
firom the fiindamental laws of their profession ta 
acknowledge any thing certain. A^ for the enthusiastic 
part of this sect, \^ich was now daily getting ground, 
the magic to which tbey were so noadly ^ep> kept them 
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confined within its circle. This, and some manifest 
mischiefs, which even the warmest of the fathers could 
not but perceive, made them ever and anon, when in ill 
humour with a heretic, to execrate the schools oiPlatOy 
Aristotle^ Pythagoras^ &c. and denounce each of 
them, in their turns, to be the great nurseries of error : 
as Tertullian did of the chief of them, who calls Plato 
the common cook and seasoner of heresy^. But, falsely 
supposing that the evil arose from this or that parti* 
cular sect, when it had its root in the constitution of 
them all, they went on exclaiming against their parti'- 
cular doctrines, and theologizing and reasoning on 
their general principles. We say the fathers would 
sometimes call the Greek philosophy the nursery of 
heresy. Nothing is more true. And yet all the differ- 
ence between the orthodox and the heretics, asi far as con- 
cerned their application of philosophy to religion, was 
only from less to more. The orthodox employed it to 
explain articles of faith ; and the heretics to invent them. 

Thus much for a taste of the didactic theology of the 
fathers. Their polemic savoured as strongly of the 
same impure inixture. For, the form of argument, 
and force of confutation, came from the same shops : 
from the teaching rhetors, they learnt the art of rea- 
soning by similitudes and analogies; from the talking 
oratmrs, that capital argument, called, ad homnem ; 
and fit)m the wrangling philosophers of the academy, 
the address of imng any sort of principles, to support 
their own opinions, or confute their adversaries. The 
three lasting bars to the discovery and advancement 
of truth. 

But matters still grew from ' bad to worse ; till' 
one black cloud of blind credulity had over-spread the^ 
Western world; this soon brought on a spiritual 

^ f Ommum Ha^reticorum condimentfuium. 
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dominion^ which took advantage of the coufusiont 
occasioned by the continued inroads of fierce barba*' 
rians, to strike its roots deep and wide into the fat and 
lumpish soil of Gothic ignorance. For as a temporal 
tyranny supports itself by corrupt manners^ so a #pi- 
ritunl establisheth it's usurpation by corrupt doctrines^ 
And, as in large empires subject to the temporal, the 
luxury of vice runs into delicacies; so, in those subject 
to the spiritual, the absurdity of doctrines hides itself 
in subtilties. Hence the original of the schoolmek's 
art ; as we find it completed in the peripatetic code 
of sums and sentences. And this was in the order of 
things : that what the fanatic visions of the platomd 
philosophy had brought into the faith, the frigid sub'- 
tilties of the Aristotelian should support *. And it if 
observable, that the use the schoolmen made of their^ 
disputatious genius, was just the same the sophists had 
made before them. For triumphant dulness commonly 
grows wanton in the exercise of imputed witf. And 
the Sic and Non of Peter Abelard was now as femous 
as heretofore the vf^idKKeli of Gorgias. 

At length truth shot its ray into this chads of disordered 
reason : but it came not directly firom it's source ; but 

♦ It is remarkable, that the Mahometan Arabs, by the assist- 
ance of the same philosophy, invented the same kind of scholastic 
iheolog^ : and, as with superior refinement, in proportion to the 
Sttbtiler wits of that people ; so, with better judgment : for that 
which obscures reason, will always be a cover for absurdity. 

t It was held disgraceful when the subtile Doctor was so pressed 
by his opponent as to have no other way of extricating himself 
than by quoting Scripture (an expedient, in his ideas, like that of 
introducing ^^e God in the Machine^ which bungling poets were 
wont to have recourse to). M. Menage tells us he found the 
following entry in the register of the faculty at Paris — " SoUda 
^ die sexta Julii ab Aurora ad vesperam fuit disputatum, et 
" quidtim tam subtilitm, ut fH Verhm quidm dc tvta script' 
" tura fuerit uUegotum!* ^ , 
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from the ferment of such passions as error and corrup- 
tion are apt to raise amongst those who govern in, 
and benefit by, that state of confusion. For when a 
reform happens to arise from within, it cannot be 
supposed to have its birth in a love of truth ; hardly, 
in the knowledge of it. Generally, some corrupt pas- 
sion gratifies itself by decrying the grosser errors, sup- 
ported by, and supporting, , those it hates. The 
machine thus set a-going, trutli hath fair play : she 
IS now in turn to procure friends, and to attach them 
to her service. This was the case in the revolution 
we are about to speak of; and is the case of religious 
reformations in general. For ii^ in the state of such 
established error, Providence was to wait till a love of 
truth had set men upon shaking ofif their bondage, its 
dispensations could never provide that timely aid9 
which we now find they always do to distressed 
humanity. For when the corruption hath spread so 
wide, ^ to make truth, if by chance she could be 
found, an indifferent object; what is there left, to 
enable men to break their fetters, but the clashing 
interests of the corruption itself? And it is knowing 
as little of the religious, as of the moral course of 
God's providence, to upbraid those, who have profited 
of this blessing, with the baseness of the instruments 
that procured it *. 

Howev^, the?love of truth came afterwards in aid 
of those, wh(Mn St Paul himself did not think fit to 
discourage, such as preach Christ even of envy and 
strifcy to carry on the work of reformation. For 

* '* Si on veut r^duire les causes des progres de la rcforme k 
*' des principes; simples, on verra, qa'en Aliemagne ce fut 
'* rOuvrage de rinterit, en Angleterre celui de T Amour ; et en 
^ France celui de la Nouveautc, ou peut-€tre d'une Chanson." 
Voiez, Memoirs pour smir i fHUtoired^ Brandcbourg de main 
A MmtrCf p. «7* 
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though Aegrossness of the corruptions did not straight-' 
way make them stcspected; yet, being tyrannically im- 
posed, they soon became hated; and that hatred 
brought on the enquiry ; which never ceased but with 
their detection. And then, those, whose honesty and 
courage emboldened them to make a secession firom 
an Anti-Christian Church, found no way of standing 
in their new-recovered liberty, but by supplymg their 
want of power with a superior share of knowledge. 

To this every thing contributed. They were led, 
even by the spirit of opposition, to the fountain of 
truth, the Scriptures ; from which they had been so 
long and violentiy excluded. And the Scriptures, as 
we observed, had, amongst their other advantages, this 
peculiar virtue, to direct and enlarge the mind ; by 
providing it with such objects as were best suited fot 
its contemplation ; and presenting them in such li^ts 
"as most readily promoted its improvement by them. 
Such too w^ tiie gracious disposition of Heaven, that| 
Bt the very time these servants of truth were breaking 
cpai the recovered treasury of holy writ, the largest 
source of human learning was ready to pour in upon 
them. ^ For a powerful nation of fierce enthusiasts, the 
enemies of the Christian name, had just driven Gredan 
literature from its natives eats, and forced it to take 
refuge in the North West of Europe. 

How admirable are the ways of Providence ! and 
how illustrious was this dispensation ! It directed the 
independent, the various, and the contrary revolu- 
tions of these thnes^ to rectify the mischiefs occasioned 
by l^epast: whereby that very learmng, which, in the 
first ages, had been perverted to corrupt Christianity, 
was now employed to purify and restore it : that very 
philosophy, which had been adopted to invent and 
explain articles of faith, was now studi^ poly to in* 
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i^tructus in the history of the human mind, and to. 
assist us in developing its faculties, and regulating its 
operations : and those very systems which had sup- 
ported the whole body of school divinity ^ now aflforded 
the principles proper to overturn it. 

' But in the course of this reform, it was not enough 
that thq bad logic, on which the school-determina« 
tions rested, should be reduced to its just value. The 
service of truth required the invention of a better. A 
better was invented : and the superiority that followed 
from its use was immediately felt : So that our adver* 
saries were soon reduced to avail themselves of the 
same advantages. Thus the true science of humanity 
opened and enlarged itself: It spread and penetrated 
tjirough every quarter ; till it arrived at that distin- 
guished height in which we place the true glory of 
these later ages. 

- The advantage of the modem over ancient times, 
in the successful pursuit of moral science, is now 
generally acknowledged. And the impartial reader^ 
who hath attended to these brief reflections, will, we 
presume, find no other cause, to which it can be so 
reasonably ascribed, as to the genitis and the con- 
stitution of the Christian religion; whose doctrines 
reveal the great prinicples of moral truth ; and whose 
discipline establishes a ministry consecrated to its sup- 
port and service. 

It is true, indeed, the concurrence of several cross 
accidents had for many ages deprived the worid oi 
these advantages : They had defeated the ns^tural 
virtue and efiica^y of the doctrines ; and rendered the 
OsQiplvne vain and useless. For these two parts of the 
Christian system cannot act but in conjunction : se- 
parate them, and its doctrines will abound in enthu* 

mmSf and its discipline^ in superstifum^* But now, 
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•since the cold and heavy incumbrance of human in- 
dentions hath been removed out of the Lord's vine- 
yardy the ministers of religion have been enabled to 
liroduce that fruit which, from the beginning, they 
were enabled to cultivate and mature. So that greater 
improvements were made, during the last two hun- 
dred years, in the science of humanity, than in all the 
preceding ages put together. 

Nor let any one, from what he may have seen not 
very conformable to these ideas, suspect the truth of 
this representation. It was never pretended that these 
advantages prevailed equally or constantly in all 
places, to which the influence of their causes had 
reached. As time would improve them in some, so 
it would impair them in others. All nature is in a 
constant flux, and every modification of it, however 
circumstanced, when considered locally, must have 
its period ; and such as are most valuable, have, very 
often, the quickest Of the advantages spoken of 
above, the church of England had made the best 
use : and the system of man, that is, of ethics and 
theology, had received there almost as many improve- 
ments, as the system of nature, amongst the same 
people, hath done since. It would have received 
more but for the evil influence which the corrupt and 
mistaken politics of those times have had upon it. 
For politics have ever had great effects on science. 
And this is natural. -Wh t is strange in the story is, 
that these studies gradually decay under an improved 
Constitutibn. Insomuch that tiiere is .now neither 
force en6u^ in the public genius to emulate their 
forefather^ ; nor sense enough to understand the use 
of tbdr discoveries. It would be an invidious task 
to enquire into the causes of this degeneracy. ' It 
is sufficient^ for our hundifiation^ that we feel the ei^ 
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fects. Not that we must suppose, there was nothing 
to dishonour the happier times which went before: 
there were too many: but then the mischiefs were 
well repaired by the abundance of the surrounding 
blessings. This church, like a fair and vigorous tree, 
once teemed with the richest and noblest burthen. 
And though, together with its best fruits, it pushed 
out some hurtful suckers, receding every way from 
the mother plant ; crooked and mishapen, if you will, 
and obscuring and eclipsing the beauty of its stem ; 
yet still there was something in their height and verdure 
which bespoke the generosity of the stock they rose 
from. She is now seen under all the marks of a total 
decay : her top scorched and blasted, her chief 
branches bare and barren, and nothing remaining of 
that comeliness which once invited the whole continent 
to her shade. The chief sign of life she now gives is 
the exsuding from her sickly trunk a number of de- 
formed funguses ; which call themselyes of her, because 
they stick upon her surface, and suck out the little 
remains of her sap and spirits. 

To conclude : my more immediate concern in these ' 
observations was to justify the fathers from the 
injurious contempt under which they now lye. But, 
in the course of this apology, I have endeavoured to 
serve a greater purpose ; which was, to vindicate our 
holy Religion from its supposed impotency and inca- 
pacity to direct and enlarge the reasoning faculties, in 
ttie discovery and advancement of moral truth. 

So far th^n.as to the genim and literary talents of 
the Fathers : their moral character is a distinct ques- 
tion ; and would well bear, and does deserve a frill 
examination. But I have already gone«beyond my 
limits. However, this I may venture to say, that the 
men most prejudiced against tbecD> though they talk, 

will 
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will never be able to prove, that the Fathers' had an 
immoral intention to deceive. If there be any learn- 
ed man who thinks otherwise, I would advise him, 
before he attempts to prosecute this charge against 
them, to weigh well the force of tlie follow ing remark, 
though made on somewhat a different occasion* 
** Whenever" (says tlie fine author of the Spirit of 
Laws) " one observes, in any age or government, 
^^ the several bodies in a community intent on aug- 
" menting their own authority, ^and vigilant to procure 
•* certain advantages to themselves exclusive of each 
^^ other's pretensions, we should run a very great 
" chance of being deceived if we regarded these at- 
" tempts as a certain mark of their corruption^. By 
*^ an unhappiness inseparable from the condition of 
*^ humanity, moderation is a rare virtue in men of 
" superior talents. And as it is always more easy to 
" push on force in the direction in which it moves, 
^^ than to stop or divert its moment ; perhaps, in the 
" class of superior geniuses, you will sooner find men 
" extremely virtuous, than extremely prudent*." 



* Lorsque dans un siecle, ou dans un gouvernement, on Ymt 
les divers corps de Tetat chercher a augmenter leur autorit£». St. 
\ prendre les uns sur les autres de certains avantages^ oa se 
tromperoit souveut, si Ton regardoit leurs entreprises, coknnie' 
une marque ctrtaine de leur corruption. Par un malheur attachC 
i la condition humaine, les Grands-hommes modern sont rar«8 ; 
& comme ilest toiijoursplus aise de suivre sa force que derarrtter, 
puet-^tre dans la classe des gens superieurs, est^il plus facileS ^ 
Irouverdesgens extremement vertueux, que les hommes extreme- 
ment sages. L'Esprit des Loix^ V. II. p. 334. 8vo edit* 
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BOOK L 

IN reflecting on the state of this new controversy, 
concerning Miracles, two things seemed to be 
wanting, though very useful to oppose to the insinua- 
tions of licentious readers, who are commonly more 
forward to come to a conclusion than the disputants 
themselves ; the one was, to shew that all the miracles 
recorded in church^history are not forgeries or delu- 
sions : The other ^ that the evidence of most of them 
doth not stand on the same foot of credit with the 
miracles recorded in Gospel-history. For most theo- 
logical debates amongst churchmen, notwithstanding 
the service they do to truth, occasion this sensible 
mischief to the people, that the enemies of religion 
spread abroad their own consequences from them, as 
the consequences of the doctrines advanced^ how con- 
trary soever to the express reasonings and declarations 
of the parties concerned. 

To obviate therefore the abuses arising from the 
management of the present question, I have taken 

Vol. VIII. D >\^^\x 
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upon me to defend a miracle of the fourth 
CENTURY ; and to enquire into the nature of that 
toidence, which wilt demand the assent of every rca- 
sonable man to a miraculous fact. 

The first part of this plan is prosecuted in the fol- 
lowing sheets : The second will aiFord a subject for 
another discourse. 

My chief purpose here is to prove the miraculous 
mterposition of Providence, in defeating the attempt 
of Julian to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem. 

As my design in writing is in behalf of our common 
Christianity, and not to support or to discredit the 
particular doctrines of this or that church or age ; I 
have taken for my subject a miracle worked by the 
immediate hand of God, and not through the agency 
of his servants. 

So that, whether the power of miracles as exercised 
by the apostles, and their first followers, ceased with 
them, or was conveyed to their successors of the 
next age, is a question that doth not at all affect the 
present subject : for, God's shortening the hands of 
his servants dotli not imply that he shortened bis own. 



CHAR I. 



WHEN God, in his mercy, had decreed to restore 
mankind to the state of immortality forfeited by 
Adam, he sav^ fit, in order to preserve the memory of 
himself amidst a world running headlong into idolatry, 
to select a single family, wliich, advanced into a 
nation, might, in the interim, become the repository 
of his holy name. To this purpose he took the seed 
of Abraham^ in reward of the virtues of their fore- 
fathers, 
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fathers, and, in due time, brought them, by leaders 
chosen from amongst themselves, to the land he had 
appointed for them. 

In compliance with the religious notions of those 
times, he condescended, when he communicated him- 
self as the Maker and Governor of the Universe, to 
adopt them for his peculiar people, under the idea of 
their tutelar Deity y or the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. And, the better to secure the great end 
of their separation, assumed likewise the title and office 
of their King^ or Civil Governor. 

Hence their Religion came under the idea of a 
Lenv ; and was so considered and denominated. And 
their Law was, in the strictest sense. Religion^ ai^ 
having all the sanctions of a divine command. 

In a word, those two great rules of human conduct, 
which are, elsewhere, kept so distinct by their different 
originals, and different administrations, were, here, by 
the sameness in both, specifically lost in a perfect in- 
corporation. And the whole (economy (as every thing 
in this dispensation was relative to the Jews as a 
body) went under the common name of Law. 

From this account of tiie Jewish constitution, it 
follows. That Religion, which, elsewhere, hath only 
particulars for its subjects, had, Here, the nation or 
community : And what, elsewhere, as far as concerns 
the divine origin of religion, is only a private matter, 
was, Here, a public : For the Deity being both their 
tutelary God and civiL Governor, the proper object of 
his care, in each capacity, was the collective body : 
and, whether we consider the observance due to him 
under the idea of Law or Religion, it was still the 
body which was the proper subject of it. Not but 
that religion had there a private part, or particulars 
for its subject: But then it was that religion we call 

D 2 natural % 
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natural \ founded in what reason discovers of the re- 
lation between the Creator and the creature ; an ard, 
which revelation is so far from rejecting, that we find 
it constitutes the ground of every extraordinary dispen- 
sation vouchsafed by God to mankind. For, he that 
Cometh to God [i.e. -by revelation] must believe that 
he i^ mid that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him *. 

From this account of the Hebrew Government, one 
natural consequence ariseth. That the principal rites 
of their religion and law were to be performed and 
celebrated in some determined place. This, the ob- 
ject arid subject of their ceremonial seemed equally to 
require. For, the ideas of tutelary God and King 
implied a local residence : and a national act, created 
by the relations arising from these things, requked a 
fixed and certain place for its celebration : and both 
together seemed to mark out the capital of the country 
for that purpose. 

This consequent practice, which the nature and 
reason of things so evidently point out, the institutes 
of the Hebrew constitution expressly order and en- 
join. During the early and unsettled times of the 
Jewish state, the sacrifices, prescribed by their ritual, 
were directed to be offered up before the door of an 
ambulatory tabernacle : but when they had gained the 
establishment decreed for them) and a magnificent 
tenjple was erected for religious Worship, tlien all their 
sacrifices were to be offered at Jerusalem onljv 

Now, sacrifices constituting the substance of their 
national worship, their religion could not be said ta 
subsist longer than the continuance of that celebration^ 
But sacrifices could be performed only in one appointed 
temple : so that when this was finally destroyed, ac- 

♦ Heb. xi. (J. 

cording 
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cording tx) the predictions of the prophets, the institu* 
tion itself became abolished. 

Nor was any thing more consonant to the nature 
of this religion^ than the assigning such a celebration 
of its rites. The temple \\ould. exist while they re- 
mained a people, and continued sovereign : and when 
they ceased to he such, they would indeed lose their 
temple, but then they had no farther use for it ; be- 
cause the rites there celebrated were relative to them, 
only as a civil policied nation. 

These consequences are all so necessarily connected^ 
and were so clearly understood, that when Jesus in- 
forms the woman of Samaria of the approaching abo- 
lition of the law of Moses, he expresses hhnself by 
this circumstance, that men should no longer worship 
at the Temple of Jerusalem *. 

As on the other hand, when the false witnesses 
against Stephen deposed that they heard him say, that 
Jesu^ of Nazareth would destroy the holy place^ the 
Temple, they drew their own inference from it, that 
he would change the lazv and customs which Moses 
had delivered them f. 

If, from the nature of this religion, we go on td 
consider its eml^ w^e shall find, in it, all the marks of 
a rehgion, preparatory and introductory to another 
more complete and perfect ; of which it contains the 
rudiments, and presents the shadow. Such as the 
confining its fundamental doctrine, the w^orship of the 
true God, within the limits of one small country. Such 
again, as its multiferious and enigmatic ritual; of 

* John iv. 21. 

t Acts vi. 13, 14. And ih this the falshood of their testimony 
seemed to consist. For Stephen . could never have spoken so 
crudely of the destruction of the Law^ when his Master had saii], 
lie was not come to destroy the Law^ but to fulfil it. Matt. v. 17. 

p 3 w Mck 
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which no reasonable account can be had, but that 
part was instituted to oppose the reigning superstitions, 
in order to preserve the separation ; and part to pre- 
figure, by types or symbols, the essential circumstances 
of some future dispensation. And part again, by the 
admirable contrivance of divine Wisdom, both opposed 
the reigning superstitions^ and prefigured the future 
dispensation. 

But Christianity, which established its pretensions 
by the power of miracles and the purity of doctrine, 
doth in fact support these conclusions, by representing 
Judaism as only the rudiments and shadow of its own 
more complete oeconomy. 

This being premised, we say, that the more perfect 
dispensation could not take place till the less perfect, 
which prefigured it, and prepared its way, was set 
aside and abolished. 

But now, if the mere voluntary adherence to a re- 
ligion, or mens calling themselves of it, were enough 
to prevent its abolition, the perverseness and obstinacy 
of our nature are such, that they might, and, in fact, 
would lie in the way, and obstruct the purposes of 
Providence. 

Therefore has the great Disposer of all things so 
divinely constituted this preparatory religion, as to put 
it out of the power of human perversity even to delay 
or retard its destined abolition ; by so constituting the 
natures, and disposing the order of his dispensations, 
that those essential rites, which made the Jewish reli- 
gion to be what it was, should of necessity require a 
fixed local celebration, which it was not possible to 
perform longer than vvtiile the Jewish people continued 
a nation, and in possession of the sovereignty of Pa- 
lestine. St. Chrysostom has an elegant observation 
to tliis purpose: " hwm the necessity (says he) of a 
i>3 <* local 
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local worship, God covertly withdrew the Jews^ 
from the rage of ritud observances. For as a Phy- 
" sician, by breaking the cup, prevents his patient 
^^ from indulging his appetite in a hurtful draught ; so 
" God withheld them from their sacrificea, by de- 
^^ stroying^ the city itself, and making the place inac« 
" cessible to all of them */* 

It may not he improper, in this place, to take no- 
tice of an objection, though indeed it be already ob- 
viated. It is, " that the sacrificing at Jerusalem being 
a mere ceremony, we can hardly conceive how the 
want of it should annihilate the whole system of a reli- 
gious institution. The objection goes upon ideas foreign 
to the subject. The essence of the Jewish religion was 
ceremaniaL Hence it is that there is no word in the 
Hebrew language that signifies what we mean by cere^ 
monies : nor, if what we have delivered, concerning the 
nature and genius of the Jewish religion, be ta'ue, could 
there be any such. The same is observable in the 
Greek language. And the reason is the same. It 
hath been shewn elsewhere f, that this nature was 
common both to the Jewish and Greek religions; rati- 
onal indeed, in the former ; but altogether absurd in 
the other. Yet it will be said, the Romans had a 
word to express ceremonies. It is true, they had. 
And the reason of their having it will shew why the 
Jews and Greeks had it not. Their lawgiver, Numa, 
instituted a kind of system of natural religion for their 
national use; which, time and craft soon corrupted 
with gross idolatiies. So that as superstitions accu- 

* A(i^ tS? Kara, rot riirot itfo^ymni >M9^a,Mt^ avr^^ awiyeSt, rifff 
Viplrh vpiyfAm f^ufuit — iavtfif o*l»l^o^ trmort T9< axotifit 4^>^oiro^MK 
ih Sii0eitT9»$ TO o^ntv^ i^ctvicait irut xj • Qiof rcjv duffkU9 Mtiyafi, rnv 
mo^t avrw nadthif, «) •voiVO'flK «vt«» iCoflof traartt. Homil. VI. 
advers. Jud. 

t DiYine Legation; 
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mulated, they would be under a necessity of inventing 
a word to signify that specific mode of worship, through 
which such superstitions were conveyed. 

Thus Judaism being of necessity to cease on the 
establishment of Christianity, we see for what reason 
it was predicted, that when Shilok came^ the sceptre 
should depart frmn Judah. Admirable are the ways 
of Providence! and so will they be always found, 
whenever we happen upon the clue, that leads us to 
the right opening. 

If then, from the nature of things, it doth appear, 
that the temple worship must fall with the rise of 
that which is in spirit and in truth ; and that the 
abolition of the Mosaic law is essential to the esta- 
blishment of the Gospel; we cannot but conclude, 
that a matter of this importance (so illustrious a proof 
of the relation and dependance between these two re- 
ligions !) must be predicted, both by the prophets of 
the old, and the Founder of the new dispensation. 

They both, indeed, have done it. And fully to 
comprehend the force and just value of their expressions 
was the end for which we have here deduced things 
firom their original, and given this general view of the 
course and order of God's moral oeconomy ; on which, 
tlie sense of the prophecies relating to it must needs 
be determined : and without which, the several pre- 
dictions of the destruction of the temple, expressed in 
general terms, would be subject to cavil, as in them- 
selves "implying only a total, and not ^ final subver- 
sion. Whereas now, from the nature of the dispensa- 
tions, we understand that a destruction, thus foretold, 
necessarily impHed ^ final one. 

The prophet Isaiah, predicting, as usual, the 
triumphs of the Gospel under the terms of a temporal • 
deliverance of the Jews from their hostile neighbours, 

delivers 
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delivers himself in the following words : " And in this 
mountain [viz. of Zion] shall the Lord of Hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast 
of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
*^ wines on tlie lees well refined. And he will des- 
'*' troy in this mountain the face of the cffoering cast 
" over all people^ and the veil that is spread over all 
" nations. He will swallow up death in victory *•'* 
And to shew, that some great event in a remote and 
future age was the principal object of his prophecy, 
he introduces it with this song of triumph: " O Lord, 
thou art my God, I will exalt thee, I will praise 
thy name; for thou hast done wonderful things; 
thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth '\ :' i. e. 
What thou hast originally decreed, thou wilt, in the 
latter ages, bring to pass. Therefore having, in the 
sia^h verse, enigmatically described that salvation 
"which should arise from mount Zion ; in the seventh, 
he more openly intimates the abolition of the Temple- 
worship, by the figure of destroying that veilj which, 
at the crucifixion of the Lord of life, the evangelist 
informs us, was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom ; called by the prophet, firom the confined na- 
ture of the Jewish religion, the veil that hid truth from 
the nations. In this sense St. Paul appears to have un- 
derstood the prophecy ; for he applies the concluding 
words to the last triumph of Christ over death J. 

Conformably to these ideas, Jesus says to the 
woman of Samaria, " BeHeve me, the hour cometh, 
"y when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 

^^ Jerusalem, worship the Father But the hour 

" cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
" worship the Father in spirit and in truth ^." And 

♦ Chap. XXV. ver. 6, 7, 8. t ^s^-i* xxv. 1. 

% 1 Cor. XV. 54* § John iv. ai, 32,93. 

to 
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to secure the honour of this great event, Providence 
had decreed that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
should be des^troyed ; of nliich the ang^l informs 
Daniel in the following words : " And after^threescore 
'^ and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
" for himself: and the people of the prince that 
** shall come shall destroy tlie city and the sanctuary ; 
*^ and the end thereof shall be with a flood , and unto 
<' the end of the war dofolations are determined. 
" And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
'^ one week : and in the midst of the w^eek he shall 
*^ cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease, and for 
^^ the overspreading of abominations he shall make it 
*^ desolate even until the consummation, and that 
" determined, shall be poured upon the desolate *.** 
In which we see a plain and circumstantial descrip* 
tion of the overthrow of the city and temple by the 
Romans under Titus. Jesus foretels the then ap- 
proaching event in the following manner : " And when 
'* Jesus was come near, he beheld the city^ and 
** wept over it, saying — ^The days shall come upon 
'^ thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
*' thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
*' every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
** and thy children within thee ; and they shall not 
" leave in thee one stone upon another f.** Two 
other evangelists % inform us, that " Jesus went 
*^ out, and departed from the temple; and his dis- 
\* ciples came to him for to shew him the buildings 
^^ of the temple. And Jesus said unto them, See ye 
** not all these things ? Verily, I say unto you, there 
'^ shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
* that shall not be thrown down." And when the 

* Dan. ix. 26, 97. f Luke xix. 41. 43, 44. 

I Matt xxiv. 1, a. 15. Mark siii. i, s. 14. 

disciples 
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disciples privately asked him xvhen these things 
should be, he answered, When ye shall see the abo- 
mination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the pro* 
phety standing in the holy place; referring to the 
prophecy qtfoted above. Hitherto we see a total 
destruction indefinitely predicted. The following 
passage of St. Luke's Gospel marks the fixed dura- 
tion of it " And Jerusalem (says Jesus) shall be 
** trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
** the Gentiles be fulfilled*.'* But, of the period 
here meant, commentators diflfer : Some, as Hammond, 
suppose it reaches no lower than till the empire be- 
came Christian : others, as Dr. S. Clarke, that it ex- 
tends to the future conversion of the Jews. 

Amidst this uncertainty, arising firom the general 
expressions of these prophecies considered alone, the 
only way of coming to the truth, i.e, to know whe- 
ther they mean 9l final destruction, or, if not, what 
sort of restoration ; and when it is to succeed ; the 
only way, I say, is to recur to what hath been dis- 
coursed above, concerning the nature of the two 
dispensations: In which we have shewn, that 
Christianity and the Temple-Worship cannot subsist 
together: and so must conclude, that these prophe- 
cies foretel not only the totaly but the Jinal destruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple. 

And now. What are we to conclude firom all this, 
to the case in hand ? — It is evident, a repugnancy 
in the co-existence of Judaism and Christianity, would 
require God*s interposition to prevent the restora- 
tion of the temple : it is as evident, that a prophecy 
of \\& jinal destruction would do the same* Either of 
these facts therefore being suflScient to establish our 
pointy so much discourse had not been employed on 

* Lukt xxi. 24. 

botK^ 
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both^ had they stood independent of one anotl^r. 
But tlie prophecies being so delivered, as to be of 
themselves ambiguous, there was a necessity of calling 
in tlie nature of God's dispensations, to explain their 
precise meaning; which prophecies woi^d, then, re- 
ciprocally support what we infer from the different 
genius of the two religions. 

If it be asked (as there is now no secret • in the 
counsels of God but what audacious man will ask 
the reason of) ** Why the Jinal destruction of the 
temple was so doubtfully delivered, that there was 
need of our having recourse to the nature and genius 
of the two dispensations, to comprehend the full 
meaning of the prophecy?" I answer, in general, 
that it seem$ very irreverent, when God hath clearly 
made known his will to us, to cavil with his wisdom, 
for not (foing it in that way which to us may seem 
the most direct and simple. But, in this case it 
happens, that we see great ends obtained, by the very 
way he hath been pleased to use. For by obliging us 
to have recourse to the nature of his dispensatums, 
in order to ascertain the full meaning of his prophecies^ 
he hath put us under the necessity of having always 
in view a circumstance of great moment, which we 
might otherwise be apt to forget; a circumstance 
which impresseth on us the strongest ideas of the di- 
vine wisdom. Had the abolition of Judaism, on the 
estabUshment of Christianity been only expedient^ 
and not necessary^ as even in that case we may 
be assured it had been in God's counsel never to 
suffer , the temple to be rebuilt, so we may well be- 
lieve that the revelation of this counsel by prophecy 
had been in the express terms of ^ Jinal destruction ; 
because, from the expediency only of an abolition^ 
general tenn3 could never lead U3 to conclude the 

predicted 
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predicted destruction to be jinaL But now as the 
abolition was necessary^ that alone would suffice to 
fix the precise meaning of general terms. And as 
the use of general terms would oblige us to have 
recourse to TOose circumstances on which the necessity 
was founded, and the constant View of those circum- 
stances is highly useful for religious purposes, there- 
fore were general terms very wisely employed. 

It may perhaps be further objected, *' That the 
reasons here given for the necessity of abolishing Ju- 
daism, on the coming of Christianity, reach no farther 
than to a virtiuil abolition : whereas it is an acttcal 
abolition only that can serve our purpose." 

To this I reply, That the abolition of a preparatory 
religion, on the appearance of that which was to 
follow, is liot a matter of every day's eyperiencfe. 
There is but this one instance in the world, and never 
will be another. Let us divest ourselves, therefoi'e, 
of all those common notions we form from analogies, 
and we shall see that reason leads us to expect an 
actual abolition. Indeed, according to our ideas of 
the general nature of religion, an actual abolition 
could not be certainly had, without a force upon free- 
will ; hence, in such cases, a *oirtual abolition is all 
we are to expect ; and, from a consideration of the 
general nature of religion, we are misled into this 
objection. But the religion in question was of a pe- 
culiar kind. The essential part of it was a local 
worship. This might be actually abolished without 
any force upon the will. When therefore an abolition 
was foretold^ and the necessity of it seen, must we 
not conclude such a one to be meant ? On the whole, 
a virtual abolition of circumcision^ purification^ dis^ 
trnction ofmeats^ &c. which regarded particulars di- 
rectly^ and the body, only obliqxiely, waa all that could 
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be expected : but the nature of things seems to require 
an actual abolition of what concerned only the body 
a$ such; which was the tempk-zvorsfup. To these 
inany other reasons might be added^ such as tl^ ap- 
parent necessity of shewing, that tliis nttion was no 
Imger God's peculiar ; which could hardly be done 
wlule they were in possession of a worship, that was 
the characteristic mark of God's peculiarity : and such 
as the transferring the kingship of the Jews from God 
to Christ ; which would not appear to be done while 
the temple-worship, the specific act of allegiance, was 
in being. There are various considerations besides 
of equal weight But we may seem perhaps to ha?e 
already exceeded the proportion that the parts of this 
discourse should bear to one another. . . .And yet I am 
tempted tg make one observation more, which, I hope 
the importance of the subject will excuse. 

The prophecy of Jesus, concerning the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, is conceived in such 
high and swelling terms, that not only the modern in- 
terpreters, but the ancient likewise, have supposed that 
our Lord interweaves into it a direct pi^iction of 
his second commg to judgement ''^. Hence arose a 
current opinion of those times, that the consummation 
of all things was at hand ; which hath aflR>rded a 
handle to an infidel objection in these, insmuating that 
Jesus, in order to keep his followers attached to his 
lervice, and patient under sufferings, flattered them 
with the near approach of those rewards which com- 
pliHtted all their views and expectations. To which, 
tha defenders of religion have opposed this answer, 
Timt the distinction of short and long, in the duration 
of Uu)0, is lost in eternity ; and, with the Almighty^ 
« thQUHtnd years are but as yesterday, &c. 

* See Divine Legatiosu 

But 
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But the principle both go upon is false ; and if what 
hath been said be duly weighed, it will appear, that the 
parts of this prophecy which mark a speedy advent, 
do not respect God's second coming to judgement, but 
loisjirst ; in^ihe abolition of the Jewish policy, and the 
ESTABLISHMENT of the Christian; that kingdom of 
Christ, which commenced on the total ceasing of the 
theocracy. For as God's reign over the Jews entirely 
ended with the abolition of the temple-se?^ice^ so the 
reign of Christy in spirit and in truths had then its 
first beginning. 

This was the true establishment of Christianity, 
not that effected by the donations or conversions of 
Constantine. Till the Jewish Law was abolished, 
over which the Father presided as King, the reign 
oft he &« could not take place; because ^the sove- 
reignty of Christ over mankind, was that very sove- 
reignty of God over the Jews, transferred, and more 
largely extended. 

This therefore being one of the most important aeraa 
in the oeconomy of grace ; and the most awful revolu- 
tion in all God's religious dispensations ; we see the 
elegance and propriety of the terms in question, to 
denote so great an event, together with the destruction 
qf Jerusalem, by which it was effected : for in the old 
prophetic language * the change and fall of principa- 
lities and powers, whether spiritual or civil, are sig- 
nified by the shaking heaven and earth ; the darkening 
the sun and moon, and the falling of the stars ; as the 
rise and establishment of new ones are by processions 
in the clouds of heaven, by the sound of trumpets, and 
&e assembling together of hosts and congregations f. 

Thus much, therefore, being premised, we enter 

* 

* See The Divine Legation, Books III. & IV. 
f Matt. ch&p. xXiy. - 
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directly on our subject ; it being now seen, that the 
truth of Christianity must stand or fail with the ruin or 
the restoration of the temple at Jerusalem ; for if that 
temple should be rebuilt for the purpose of Jewish 
worship, Christianity could not support its pretensions; 
nor the Prophets, nor Jesus, the truth of their pre* 
dictions. 



CHAP. II. 



THERE was atime when the powers of.thisworld 
were all opposed to the progress of the gospel ; and 
as they continued thus opposed for some ages, it would 
have been a miracle, as rare as most of those by which 
it was supported, if, amongst the various attempts to 
suppress and discredit it, there had not been a prefect 
formed to give the lie to those prophecies which de- 
nounced lasting ruin and desolation to the Jewish 
Temple. 

The first attempt upon Christianity was such as 
was most natural to this power ^ the suppressing it by 
brutal force : and the subjection of the "whole civilized 
world to the despotic will of one blind persecutor, gave 
that force its utmost moment. The violence of its 
effort was ten times tepeated ; and as often, by the 
blood of the martyrs, victoriously repelled. 

Though this may be justly reckoned amongst the 
, marks of its divinity, yet it must be owned, that brutal 
force was not the most artful or dangerous way of pro- 
curing the ruin even of what they thought it, a mere 
human contrivance. The utmost which force can do 
(apd that it often fails in) is to stop the progress of a 
profession : while the same advantages of power, em- 
ployed towards a rational convictioa o( its falsehood, 

proceed 
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proceed more fatally to its subversion . But this method 
of attack required a comprehensive knowledge of human 
nature, and of the doctrines to be suppressed. 

Few of the persecuting emperors had either. At 
Antoninus had the one ; Julian only, who closed the 
scene, had both. Till his time, the sole engine was 
simple force. Antonine himself used no other. And 
yet his knowledge of men might have shewn him the 
folly of so unmanly a proceeding. But then he knew 
no more of Christianity than the most ignorant of his 
courtiers. Philosophy, which should have led him tp. 
inquire into a religion that all were rqn^iing eagerly tp 
embrace, was the very thing that restrained his curiosity. 
For Stoical pride (of which sect he was) would confess 
no need of the knowledge of falsehood to perfect its 
followers in truth": It despised the oblique genius of 
the Academy, which made all truth to depend on th<? 
knowledge and detection of falsehood. 

Jvilian was the first who got enough acquainted with 
the Gospel to apply such arms against it as must have 
ended in its ruin, had it been nothing more than what 
he affected to think it, a human invention. And here 
we shall be forced to confess, that Providence seems 
to have raised up this extraordinary man on set purpose 
to do the last honours to the Religion of Jesus ; to 
shew the world what hwnmpower^ with all its advan- 
tages united, was able to oppose to its establishmerjit. 
For we find in this emperor all the great qualities that 
a projector could conceive, or an adversary would re- 
quire^ to secure success to so daring an opposition. 
He was eloquent and liberal ; artful, insinuating, and 
indefatigable ; which, joined to a severe temperarice, 
an affected love of justice, and a courage superior to 
all trials, first g^oed him tlie a^ectioqs, and, ;sooa 
after, the peaceable possession of the whole ^mjpira . 

V0L.VIIL E tt% 
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lie was bred up in the Christian religion from hi» 
infancy : and was obliged to profess it (or at least to 
disguise his passion* for Paganism) to the time he 
afl&sumed the purple. His aversion to his uncle Con- 
stantine, and his cousin Constantius, for the cruelties 
exercised on his family, had prejudiced him against the 
Christian religion : and his attacliment to some Pla- 
tonic sophists, who had been employed in his education^ 
gave him as violent a bias towards Paganism. He was 
ambitious; and Paganism, in some of its Theurgic 
rites, had flattered and encouraged his views of the 
diadem : He was vmn, which made him aspire to the 
glory of re-establishing the ancient rites : he was ex- 
tremely knowing, and fond of Grecian literature ; the 
very soul of which, in his opinion f , was the old Theo- 
logy : But above all, notwithstanding a considerable 
nrixture of enthusiasm :{;, his superstition wasexcessive, 
and what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could 
appease. 

With these dispositions he came to the empire ; and, 
consequently, with a determined purpose of subverting 
the Christian, and restoring the Pagan worship. His 
predecessors had left him the repeated experience of 
the ineflScacy of downright force. The virtue of the 
first Christians then rendered this effort fhiitless ; the 
numbers of the present would have now made it danger- 
ous. He found it necessary therefore to change his 
ground : his knowledge of humeui nature furnished him 
with arms ; and his knowledge of the faith he had 

* A Sttdknentis pueritije primis inclinatior erat erga uuminum 
cultum, paullatimque adulescens desiderio rei flagrabat. Am. Marc. 
h zxiL c. 5. 

+ Vid. Ep. Jul. xlii. ^ 

* t oSwg fittAiflwi?] S ht rt^iI#K f*v^t«»$ IfMhirm A»f/fc*w<i». — Libaim 

Or. dft dc. Jttliaai nece. 

i . _ abandoned^ 
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abandoned, enabled him to direct those arms to most 
advantage. 

He began with re-establishing Paganism by law * 
and granting a fall liberty of conscience to the Chris- 
tians. On this principle, he restored those to their civil 
rights, of what party soever, who had been banished on 
account of religion ; and even affected to reconcile, to 
a mutual forbearance, the various sects of Christianity. 
Yet notwithstanding, his own historian assures us, he 
put on this mask of moderation and equity, for no 
other purpose than to inflame the dissensions in the 
church f . And his subsequent conduct fully justifies 
the historian's observation. 

He then fined and banished :j: such of the more po- 
pular clergy as had abused their power, either in excit- 
ing the jieople to bum and destroy pagan temples, or 
to commit violence on an opposite sect. And it cannot 
be denied but that their turbulent and insolent manners 
deserved all the severity of his justice. 

He proceeded to revoke and take away those immu- 
nities, honours, and revenues §, which his uncle and 
cousin had granted to the clergy., Neither was his 
pretence for this altogether unreasonable. He judged 
the grants to be exorbitant ; and besides, as they were 
attendant on sifiational religion, whenihe establishment 
came to be transferred from Christianity to Paganism, 

* Planis absolutisque decretis aperiri templa, arisque hostias 
admoveri ad deorum statuit cultum. Am. Mar. 1. xxii. c. 5. 

t Utque dispositorum roboraret effectum, dissideutes Christi* 
anorum antistites cum plebe discissa in palatium introinissos mo- 
nebat, ut, civilibus discordiis consopitis, tjuisque, nullo vetante, 
religioni «uae scrviret intr^pidus. Quod agebat ideo ebstinate, ut 
dissensiones, augente licentia, non timeret uHanimantem postea 
plebem. Idein ib. 

t Nazian. Orat. i. cont. Jul. 

n»f9f(n%i [KMK»9%m Val.] Soz. 1. v. c. 5. 
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he concluded they must follow the religion of the state. 
But there was one immunity he took away, which no 
good policy, even under an establishment, should have 
granted them ; which was an exemption * from tiie 
civil tribunal. 

The Apostate went still further ; he disqualified the 
Christian laity for bearing office in the state : and even 
this, the security of the established religion may often 

require. 

But his most illiberal treatment of the Christians, 
was his forbidding the professors, who were of that 
religion, to teach humanity and the sciences, in the 
public schools. His more immediate design, in this, 
was to hinder the youth from taking impressions to the 
disadvantage of Paganism : His remoter view, to de- 
prive Christianity of the support of human literature f. 

Not 

* ToK ffahtvlnfiotq eiieMiiH. Soz. 1. v. c. 5* 

f This edict is to be found amongst the works of Julian ; and 
floes under the name ef his xliid epistle. It forbids the Christian 
Professors to teach human literature. But because the ancients, 
^uch as Gregory Naz. Socrates, Sozomene, Theodoret, and Kufinus, 
expressly say, that he forbad Christians to learn it; some modem 
critics have embarrassed themselves in according this imaginary 
difference. Baronius and Valesius, who could not find it was for- 
bidden, by this edict, to leamj concluded ihere was no such pro* 
hibition. TiUemont and Fleuri will not allow the fathers to be 
mistaken ; and therefore imagine there was another edict, which 
extended the prohibition to the case in question. TiUemont sup- 
poses this the more readily, because be thinks the xliid letter is 
indefinite and obscure. It appears to me very clear and precise ; 
•od it seems strange none of these critics saw^ that, as this pro- 
hibition is circumstanced in the edict, the not being allowed to 
learn was the necesbary consequence of being forbid to tc<ich. F<m: 
. (he Protessors are not only disallowed to explain Pagan authors 
to Pagan auditories, but to Chiistian likewise; as appears fttun 
the following words, But if they [The Christian professors] think 
He$e 'authors give a false and unworthy account of the tremendous 
majesty of the immortalSf let th$mg9 mi §xfkm MMhew tmulMke 

in 
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,Not content witb this, he endeavoured even to destroy 
what was already written in defence of Christianity. 
With this view he wrote to Ecdicius the governor of 
Egypt, and to Porphyry the treasurer-general, to collect 
up, and send to him the library * of George bishop of 
Alexandria, who for his cruelty and tyranny had been 
torn in pieces by the people. ~ Nay, 

in the churches of the Galileans* t» Xi tU rvf rt/uMrs^ vvoXetytSotnin 
^nvKoumff^i, ffttit^oHtft tU Tof tmv TaXiXaiav liueXiio'iflKy i^fiyfiavfAtpcft 
Mecv^aTop x) Atfxar. But why was this said, if they were at liberty 
to teach the Christian youth the sciences ? If they were not, Where 
could they go for instruction but to the schools of the Pagan 
Professors? Hither^ indeed, they are invited by the edict itself. 
Those of the [Christian] i^outh (says Julian) who are desirous (f 
frequenting [the schools of the Pagan professors] are by no means 
to be excluded. *'0 ptiXofMPoq rSv nm folifp, «x avoxixXBtreu* This 
was kind : but would by no means be accepted. Here the bait 
was half off the hook ; and discovered, that to draw them thither 
was one end of the edict : which he imagined would necessarily 
reduce things to this state, either to dispose the Galileans, during 
their youth, in favour of Paganism; or to disable them, in their 
adult age, to defend Christianity. ' So that it appears, from hence^ 
his forbidding Christian professors to explain Pagan writers to any 
audience whatsoever, fully amounted to a prohibition of learning 
them. The Fathers, we see, did not scruple directly to affirm it. 
And that they believed it, appears from their finding no other way 
of avoiding the dilemma of corruption^ or ignorance, than by com- 
posing Epic poems, tragedies, and other classic compositions upon 
a Christian plan, and on subjects taken from sacred story. This, 
circumstance (had Baronius and Vales ius attended to it) was alone 
sufficient to shew them, that the Fathers have told us no more 
than what they saw and felt, when they said, that Julian forbad 
them to learn human literature, as well as to teach it. Let me 
add, that nothing but this interpretation of his edict can account 
for the severe censure which his own historian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus^ passes upon it, in the following words; '^ illud autem erat 
** inclemens, obruendum perenni silentio, quod arcebat docere ma- 
'' gistros rhetoricos et gramniaticos, ritus Christian i cultores.^ 
Lib. xxii. c. lo. 

* £p. ik. and xxxvi. — ^eXXa iAt» yet^ Sj> ftyi^ofst fowp* airZf 
«*p^i ii fiStti^ika, voAXi ^1 Sr t^ riiq rut hfWfftSup ra(^«^»Wf it' 

E3 
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Nay, to such a length did his aversion to the name 
of Christ carry him, as to decree, by a public edict, 
that his followers should be no longer called Christians, 
hut GalUeam** Not but there might be a mixture of 
policy in it too, as knowing the efficacy of a mck-fuxme 
to render a profession ridiculous. However, it is more 
than probable, superstition had its share in this un- 
princely edict The fieinatic Platonists, to whom Julian 
had entirely given himself up, were much besotted 
with the mysterious power of names. These having 
been struck with the wonders performed by the name 
of Chrisij and finding so many difficulties oppose 
tiiemselves to their masters exterminating scheme, 
might well fancy there was a certain charm in the word 
Christian f which rendered the religion, so denominated^ 
invincible. And this seems to be the ground Gregory 
Naz. went upon (if he had any) for saymg, that the 
reason of this extraordinary law might be, that Julian 
trembled at the name of Christy just as the Demons 
did, who suflfered torments as often as they heard it 
pronounced f, 

A man so transported by a trnin of the most un- 
governed passions, we may well suppose, would stop 
at no means, how low and vile soever, to carry on his 
project. His letters aflford us an instance of one so 
dishonourable, that no testimony but his own could 
make it credible. Titus, bishop of Bostra, and his 
clergy, in an address presented to Julian, acquaint him 

Greg. Naz. Orat. ii. cont. Jul. 

fj ^»M t5to fAtleiSe^Uvv if' iTf^A, ^ro^a rat hK tltii^oruv, ^it ywokfMfv. 
Orat iii. 

Orat. U 

with 
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>vith their care in keeping the flock committed to them 
(then equal in number to the Pagans) in due obedience 
to the laws. The return Julian makes for this act of 
duty, is to acquaint the people of Bostra, that their 
bishop was become their delator ; that he had repre* 
sented them as prone to sedition, and even capable of 
the last excesses, but that he and his clergy kept them 
in order. For this crime therefore, which he calls the 
taking to himself the merit of the people's good beha« 
viour, he advises them to expel the bishop from their 
city*. 

After this, no instance of baseness or injustice will 
be thought strange. On pretence that the Ariaa 
church of Edessa was too rich, and had not used the 
Valentinians with temper, he seized on every thing 
belonging to it, and divided the plunder amongst his 
soldiers. And, to add the bitterness of contumely to 
his injustice, he told them he did it to ease them of 
their burtliens, that they might proceed more lightly, 
and with less impediment in their journey to Heaven f. 

But Socrates, the historian, tells us, that he im^ 
posed a tax or tribute, proportioned to every man s 
circumstances, on all who would not sacrifice ^. This 
was persecution in form : and yet he did not stop here, 
but proceeded to still greater extremities. 

Though he did not persecute to death by laws, that 
being directly contrary to his edicts of toleration, which 

* £p. Hi. Borp^voTq. It is remarkable, that the author of the 
Characteristics, in his third volume of Misc. Ref. hath given us a 
translation of this letter, for a pattern, as he tdls us, of the 
humour and genius, of the principle and sentiments, qfthisTirtuouSf 
gallant, generous, and mild Emperor, p. 87, & seq. 4th ed. It is 
true, his translation drops the affair of Titus, their bisl)op. So 
that nothing hinders his reader from concluding but that the 
fimperor might indeed be as gallant and generous as he is pleased 
io i^present htm: 

t £p. xliii. '£}enCo^^• % Hist, Eccl. 1* iii« c. 13. 

£ 4 V& 
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he had mth so much ostentation and frequency re- 
peated ; yet he connived at the Jury of the people, and 
the brutality of the governors of provinces; who, 
during his short reign, brought many dfiartyrs to the 
stake. For he put such into governments, whose in- 
humanity and blind zeal for their country-saperstitions 
were most distinguished. And when the suffering 
churches presented their coniplaints to him, he dis- 
missed them with cruel scoffe; telling them*, their 
reli^on directed them to suffer without murmuring. 
So that we have little reason to doubt what the and- 
tents t «ay of his declared intention (had he returned 
vicWrious from the Persian war) to subject the whote 
'Christian ^^rld to the honester persecution of fire and 
sword J. 

'niese were the effof t* of the Emperor Julian to 
Overturn Christianity. However he took care to avoid 
the absurdity bf our modem apostates, who are Ibr 
abolishing the feith in which, like him, they have been 
bred, without substituting any other religion in its 
stead. Julian's attempts to destroy Christianity did 

* Greg. Nas. i. Orat. cont. Jul. Socrat. Eccl. Hist. 1. iii. c. 14. 

f Gfeg. Na2. ii. Orat. contr. Jul. Ruff. Eccl. Hist. 1. i. c. 36. 
How well all this agrees with what the author of the Character-^ 
istics says of Julian, in the following words, I leave the admirers 
of that tioble writer to determine : [Julian] was a great restrainer 
9f persecution^ and would aUow (f nothing further than a resumption 
. of church lands and pubUck schools ; without any attempt on the 
goods or persons^ even of those who branded the state religion, and 
made a merit of affronting the public worship, VdL I. p. 25. 
4tli edit. . 

t What his creature and confident Libanius tells us, as part of 
his panegyric, makes this account of the Christian writers very 
credible. He says that Julian took up arms against Constantios, 
to restore the Pagan religion : oZjo^ vwl^ w iS^vfiitM l$fut r^fA- 
{«K fa* 1*^ T$T %iif i^m, cTirAtf I il a^ipu99iy imnfn mm^ is mmfit. 
Ce Ulci8« Juliani nee 

not 
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^ not precede, but went hand in hand with his projects 
to support and reform Paganism. 

He wrote and he preached, in person, in defence of 
Gentile superstition : and has himself acquainted us 
with the ill success of his ministry *. Of his contro* 
versial writings, his answerer Cyril hath given us a 
latge specimen; by which we see he was equally 
intent to recommend Paganism and to discredit 
Revelation. 

His reformation of Gentile superstition turned upon 
these points : 1. To hide the absurdity of its traditions 
by moral and philosophic allegories f . TTiese he found 
provided to his hands, principally, by philosophers of 
his own sect, the Platonists. Who, not without the 
assistance of the other sects of Theists, had, ever 
since the appearance of Christianity, been rtfiiiing 
the theology of Paganism, to oppose it to that of Reve- 
lation ; under pretence, that their new-invented alle- 
gories were the ancient spirit of the lettery which the 
first poetical divines had conveyed down, in this in- 
velope, to posterity. A noble design ! of which some 
letters^ lately published, concerning mythology ^ will 
give the reader a very tolerable idea. 

2. He then attempted to correct the morals of the 
Pagan priesthood, ' and regulate their manners on the 
practice of the first Christians. In his epistie to Arsa- 
cius, he not only requires of them a personal behaviour 
void of offence ; but that they reform their houshold 
on the same principle : He directs that they who attend 

9hyy9i vatv, ty aroi e» nj mtp6 rvt tfiuv >Ay»ni tttOKUP ixity vywq fAiB>- 
C«»)o H iffTt^ vappmaia^ a7roipi'i^m^ai'ni9 atiS K| ciwBMcu. £p. xxvii« 

t See his discoone composed in honour of the Miftker rf tke 
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at the altar should abstain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exercise of all ignoble professions : ttiat in their 
private character they be meek and humble ; but that, 
in the acts and offices of religion, they assume a cha« 
racter conformable to the majesty of the immortal 
Gods, whose ministers they are. But above all he 
recommends to them the virtues of charity and beae* 
volence *. 

With regard to discipline and religious policy, Na- 
zianzene and Sozomene tell us, he had planned an 
establishment for readers tn divinity; for the order 
and parts of the divine offices ; for a regular and formal 
service, with days and hours of worship ;. that lie had 
decreed to found hospitals for the poor, monasteries 
for the devout, and to prescribe and enjoin initiatoiy 
^nd expiatory rites, with a course of instruction for 
converts, and of penance for offenders; and in all 
things to imitate the church discipline of that time f. 



CHAP. III. 



/ 



BUT the indifference and corruptions of Paganism, 
joined to the inflexibility and perseverance of the Chris- 
tians, kept his project from advancing ^ith that speed 
which his malice as m ell as zeal demanded. So that, 
impatient of delay, he struck out a new and daring 
project to alter the whole face of things at once. 
With this view he planned the famous scheme of re* 
building the Temple of Jerusalem. Its final de- 
struction had been foretold both by Jesus and the 
Prophets : and it was, as he imagined, reserved for 

* Ep. xlix. 'Afff-»Ki^ «^x"/" r«A<»l»«?. Fragmentum Orationis 
fiputol$evei 
t Greg. Naz. i. Oral. cont. Jul. Sozom, !• v. c. 16. 

this 
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this favourite of the Gods '"'y to give the lye to their 
predicticms. 

He had before (in pursuance of his general scheme 
of opposing Revelation to itself, by setting one sect 
against another) written to the body or community of 
the Jews f, in which he assured them of his protec- 
tion ; his concern for their former ill usage ; and his 
fixed purpose to screen them from future oppression, 
that they might be at liberty, and in a disposition to 
redouble their vows for the prosperity of his reign. 
And concluded with a promise, that, if he came back 
victorious from the Persian war, he would rebuild 
Jerusalem, restore them to their possessions, live with 
them 4n the holy city, and join with them in the wor- 
ship of ^the great Gx)d of the universe p 

'**' His confident^ Libanius, compliments him on his close com-^ 
munion with the Gods, and on the familiar intercourse with 
which they honoured him. This he speaks of as a peculiar fa« 
vour, as indeed it was, both to hear and see them. — Ketl iiitaq ay 

Ta; tKtifUp tupeutuf fAOBfa^ iv^vjMtfy iV0a*/A^»«9 ^M;^0(, x^ (mpu ff^l foirn^ 
Sfofy vinipii9 eixiaai. Legat. ad Julian. This was doubtless at an 
initiation ; for Libanius informs us, in another place quoted above, 
that Julian had been joined in communion with Demons in all 
the mysteries. Of one of these initiations, Gregory, in his first 
oration against Julian, tells a remarkable story ; that as he de- 
scended into the initiating cave, he was terrified with the visions 
that passed before him [see the account of the mysteries in the 
Div. Leg-], which, on his making the sign of the cross, fied and 
disappeared. I think this, not incredible ; for the sign of the 
cross was then 'the common security against all sudden and 
unusual terrors ; and whatever the Demons did, the priests cer- 
tainly did not like it. How they turned this farce to their advan- 
tage, in the present case, may be seen in Gregory. 

ihrs^ Xfi von7» vi/kSiii tva uayta rip rZt Tli^u9 «BreAi|xoy ^MpOwo'a/Af y<^a 
r^f IX «roAX«y Irup Ivi^fAHfAtniP ma^ vitXt l^M oltiBfAiimiif oroAiy a,yiet» 
'if^tv^Ai^ ifAo7q HMfAaroii avoiM^ofiA^ctq ^tnn^tif x^ » avry io^at hwm 

So 
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So that, after this, a proposal of beginning mth 
the Temple, we may well think, would be eag^l} 
embraced by them. Till this was rebuilt, thdr rdi- 
gion, as we have seen, was in a state of inanitioa; 
sacrifices, which were essential to it, being forbidden 
to be offered in arfy other place. Hence the Jews had 
attempted, more than once, to restore it, in defiance 
of the power to which they were subject ; first, in the 
reign of Adrian, and afterwards, under that qf Con« 
stantine ^ : but reasons of state defeated the former 
attempt ; and reasons of religion, the latter. Adrian 
regarded and punished it as a rebellion ; Ccxistantine, 
as an impiety. They were now invited, as good sub- 
jects and faithful worshippers of the true God, to ae* 
cond the Emperor's design in restoring them to their 
city and religion. 

But here if any one should ask, how it appears that 
Julian had the purpose we accuse him of? we shall 
refer him to the whole plan of Julian's conduct for an 
answer. For men's purposes are best declared by 
their actions. He had formed a design to ruin Chris- 
tianity. He had played off the round of his machines 
to no purpose ; and was got, by due degrees, to this ; 
the only battery that was left untried. He had strove 
in vain to weaken its influence; he would now, as his 
last effort, attack its pretensions : and his knowledge 
of the two religions enabled him to chiise his ground 
to advantage. Thb is the utmost evidence the case 
will afford. For sure no man can be so absurd to 
imagine, that Julian (supposing this to be his inten- 
tion) would proclaim his purpose by edict, or, what 
was the same tiling, would tell it at court, till he had 
seen the issue of the event : though had that proved 
fortunate, we cannot doubt but the Impedal Soptu^t 

* Chiysost, advers, Juteos^ passim. 

would 
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would have descanted on lib triumph over the Gali 
kean, in all the forms of the chancery, and in all the 
iiiode$ of the schools. But as his project was so 
effectually disgraced, it would be still more absurd 
to expect, that either he, or any of his^band of sophists, 
should be forward to divulge the secret to the 
world. Indeed, their shyness - in mentioning the 
dzMSter at Jerusalemy when their subject requii^s 
it^ and the affected disguise they throw over it, 
when they cannot avoid it, are, to me, the strongest 
proofs of some conscious guilt, or sev^e mortifica* 
tion. 

But the Christians of that time saw no cause to 
defer accusing Julian of this purpose , till he himself 
should think fit to confess it ; and, therefore, with one 
voice, they .proclaim it, and charge it on him without 
scruple or hesitation. And the church was too atten- 
tive to his motions to be the dupe of his professions, 
in any thing that concerned religion. The ruined 
TEMPLE was the trophy of Christ's vicUwy over his 
enemies ; so that a project to restore it, could not but 
give them the alarm. They collected, as we do now, 
(but with far better opportunities of so doing), what 
was JuUan's real purpose, from his general character, 
and his particular behaviour towards them. Nor is 
it unlikely but they might get further intelligence from 
something dropt by his confidents, the Sophists, a 
people vain and talkative, and at no time renowned 
for secrecy. 

Thus much is certain,' that the Christian writers are 
wianimous in what they say of Julian's motive : and 
seem to be so well assured of its not being brought in 
question, that they generally cmitent themselves with 
i^ing it indefinitely^ a pcrmdws proj^t^ destructive 
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of Christiamty ^ . But Sozomene goes further, and 
assures us, that not only Julian, but all the Gentiles, 
who assisted in it, pushed it forward upon that very 
motive ; and for the sake of thaty suspended their 
aversion to the Jewbh nation f . For an aversion they 
always had, and that, no small one, if we may credit 
the best Pagan writers themselves. 

However this is not to be forgotten, that let Julianas 

motive be what it would, as the successful execution 

of his design must have impeached the veracity of the 

prophecies, there was a necessity for some interposi- 

. tion to defeat it. 

But, besides the principal purpose of utterly dis- 
crediting the Christian name, there were other auxiliary 
motives to push Julian on to a speedy execution. He 
liked the Jews for their bloody sacrifices, to which 
he himself was extravagantly given; he liked them 
better for their implacable hatred to the Christians, 
in which he far outwent them ; and he soothed his 
family revenge, in favouring those whom Constantino 
had persecuted, and persecuted for this very attempt. 
To which we may add that which MarccUinus assigns 
as his principal motive, the glory of atchieving so bold 
an enterprize J. 

TsA^ Wcttp'^Kt x^ TO 'iH^ahm fv\Q9 rifxTv — Kc»i aTToxpt/^o/ixiir^ 
tvniaq vrXoicfAult 7Vi9 iwipoiecv — Greg. Naz. — Kott kut aXXov ^i rp6w99 
9 ffeurtXiVi Ttr? Xpinfln-i? pXetTrlfiP erva^a^up — Socr. — AurikH k^ Kara 

nortifv — Theodor. — -"Ot* 'ar^orciietq frio'l *In\taifoi r» 'UpovoXvfAM ayoixolb- 
fAUff^aiy u; »» raq trifii avTuv havolhK»q 'VfoppiiO'ttt »Kvptiq iXiy^ifi, 
Philost. apud Photium. 

vEAXi}^», jcj VMif Is^«M»$* 0* fAiy ytt^ ttn *l8^c^loki ivroSi>lf;> cKOiMJytff 
t^uTQti T?( o^n^q, virqXaiovlif ^ivaa^ai iu»lopOS» to irxiif7ifA.», n^ ^tvh7( 
awt^yiai t3 Xp»rtf raq wfoppifftt^. Sozom. 

t Imperii sui memoriam magaitudina operum gestiens propa- 
glLre. Am. Marc. 1. iii. c. i. 

But 
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But Juliaii, who aimed at higher matters than ob* 
taining the good- will of the Jews, would not intrust 
so important a design to their inclinations or abilities. 
He assumed the care of it himself; and carried on 
the project (as far as it was carried) under the Impe- 
rial authority. He assigned for this purpose immense^ 
sums out of the public treasury. The superintendancy 
of it he committed to his bosom friend, Alypius*;'ta 
whom he joined, for his assistant, the governor of the 
province. Alypius was one who had been much 
obliged by JuUan f , and for this reason, as is the 
nature of princes, was as much beloved by him : but 
their strongest tye was an equal malice, and con- 
genial aversion to tiie Christian name ; qualities, doubt- 
less, for which Alypius was preferred to that employ- 
ment. This man, in conjunction with the Jews, and 
under the sanction of the Imperial authority, entered 
upon the business. They laid in immense quantities 
of materials ; they assembled vast numbers of work- 
men ; the Jews, of botli sexes, and of all degrees, 
bore a share in the labour: tliey entered upon the 
ruins, cleared away tiie rubbish, and opened the old ' 
foundations. 

An account of this attempt (to wave the testimony 
of Christian autliors) is transmitted to us by a con- 
temporary writer, of noble extraction, a friend and 
admirer of Julian, and his companion in arms ; a moxx 
of affairs, a lover of truth, learned, candid, and im< 
partial ; qualities which rendered him the best historian 
of his time ; who, although neither ignorant of the 
doctrines, nor bigotted against the followers of our 
faith, yet was strongly attached to the superstition of 

* The xxixth and xxxth epistles of Julian are written to him, 
in the latter of which he calU him^ 'Aishf^ vghmrJlt t^ ^nwr^u 
t See the $2U2(th £pistle. 

his 
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his ancestors, and, in one word, a Pagan professed 
and declared *, 

So 

. » 

* As there have beeu critics absurd enough to suspect thitt 
Ammianus Marcellinus might be a Christian; it may be just 
worth while to quote a passage of the celebrated Hadrian Yalesinsi 
who, in few words, has well exposed this groundless conceit. 
** Petrus Pithceus ad latus Ammiani sui manu sua notavit, eum 
** Christianum fuisse^ ptopterea quod in libro xxvii. scripsit, 
*^ Antistites quosdam provinciaUs, id est, episcopos ChnstianonuHf 
" parco victu, vili veste, 8c demissis oculis, perpetuo nunUni ve- 
'* ri$que ejus cultoribus ut parcos commendari Sf verecundos. An 
** ideo Ammianus Christianus habendum eH, qu6d Deum Christi* 
^ anorum perpetuum numefiy itl est^ Deuma^iemum, & Christianoi 
** Antistiies veros perpetui numinit cuUoret appellat? Quasi 
*' non veros .perpetui numinis cultores Ammianus vocaverat Gen- 
^* tiles ipsos ac sui similes, quibus quidam etiam Christianorum 
episcopi in provinciis sanctitate vitse & verecundia commenda** 
rentur ac placerent. Ita tamen de Ammiano sensit & Claudius 
Chiffletius, cum verbis ejus supra laudatis, Uim aliis levissimis 
conjee turis adductus. Sed qui attente legerit, quae . prseter 
" cstera in fine libri xiv de Adrasti vel Neraesi, quae in libro 
'^ xvi de Mercuric, quae in libro xxi de nuniine Themidis, de Ha- 
^ ruspicina, de Auguriis, variisque artlbus futura praenoscendi, 
^ veteres theologos suos, & physicos, ac mysticos secutus scripsit: 
^ profectd fateri cogetur, euro cultui Deum addictum ac devotum 
*^ fuisse. Cert^ de diis gentium tanquam de suis semper loquitur ; 
^^ de Christianis sacris mysteriisque non item- Nunquam Chris* 
'^ tiaiiis se adjungit ; nunquam & misquam eorum se numero ad- 
*' scribit ; & Julionum A. quern suum heroa fecit, banc praecipu^ 
^ ob causam mihi videtur toties & tantopere laudare^ quod ik 
** religione Christiana ad numinum cultum desciverit. Qu4 tamen 
** erat prudentid, adeo modest^ atque sincere, ac nonnumquam 
*^ etiam benevolo de Christianis rebus commemorat, ut aliqui 
** unum ex nostris putaverint. Nimirum, sicuti existimo, vir 
** bonus, integer & sapiens religionem Christianam non sequi^ 
*' tuto se posse intelligebat : eandem principibus suis acceptam &c 
" toto fer^ orbe Romano difiiisam psJam damnare non audebal^ 
*' sed Sc forsitan religionum diversitates non improbavit, per- 
" suasumque habuit (sicul ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) und 
•* vid non posse pervenire ad tarn grande secretum." Praef. in 
poster. Am. Marc, editionem. To these a thousand other proo& 
mij^ht be added. I shall content myself^ at preient^ with one, 

tak^ 
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So much then the most sceptical reader must be 
forced to grant. To doubt of this, would be subverting 

the 

taken from those very words which Chifflet has given as tha 
strongest evidence of his Christianity, where, speaking of Con- 
ftantius, he says, ^ Christianam religionem absokttam & sixn- 

plicem anili superstitione confundens ; in qua ^cmtanda per*; 

plexiiis quam componenda gravius^ excitavit diacidia plurima ; 

quse progressa fusius aluit concertatioae verboFum/' Lib: xxi* 
cap. 16. By these xvcrds (as the critics observe) are doubtless 
meant those two famous party badges, the o/xoicr*^ and IfAMHo-h^, 
Now it seems odd, the historian should characterize a temper of 
Tnind, arising from a dispute of this kind (which has rather the 
appearance of a philosophic than a popuhir bigotry) by the name 
of anilia auperstitio. On a supposition, that the censurer was a 
Christian, it appears very odd : but consider him as a Pagan^ 
and nothing is more natural : He must then see this question, 
-concerning the Son of God, in the same light he did what their 
mi/thology taught concerning the paternity and filiation of their 
gods ; which the learned amongst them ranked in the first class 
-of their aniles superstifienes. It is true, Ammianus thought mq^e 
reverently of the Christian martyrs than the famous philosDphic 
emperor had formerly done (who called their virtue a were brutish 
obstinacy y >J/4Ai nrpaT*!*?, Lib. xi. § 3.) for he says of them,— 

Qui deviare a religione coropuhi, pertulere cruciabile? poenas, 

adusque gloriosam mortem intemerata fide progressi nunc Mar- 
^* tyres appellantur/' Lib. xxii. cap. ii. But Antoninus was en- 
tirely ignorant of the Christian religion : We have shewn above 
what kept him from the knowledge of it. The historian knew it 
well, as appears from the character he gives it, of absoiuta Sf 
eimpiex ; and the dying in defence of such a religion could not but 
be, in his opinion, 7nors gloriosa : he being, as appears through- 
out his history, a religious Thdbt^ and untainted with the Naturalistn 
of Tacitus; for Christianity had produced this good eifect in the 
quarter of its enemies, that it had entirely discredited the schools 
oi Strato and Epicorus, as Julian himself informs us. Ammianus, 
then, was Pagan, if his religion may be gathered from the re- 
flections he makes upon his facts. It is true, this way of reason^ 
kig cannot be safely applied to any but to an original Writer of 
History. Compilers and Abbreviators of other men's works arc 
not supposed to have any sense of their own ; they take their 
colours, like the Camelion, from the various matter on which 

Vol. VIII. F thejr 
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the very foundations of human credit; and it might as 
well be questioned whether Caesar was assaulted in 
the senate, as whether Julian attempted to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

What now was the condition of the church at this 
juncture ! and liow were the fears of the good people 
alarmed! It had long combated, and at length hv 
umphed over, the prejudices of tlie people, the arts of 
the philosophers, and the violence of civil power. It 
had bent the obstinacy of superstition by the superior 
force of miracles ; it had confounded the meretricious 
confidence of Grecian Sophistry, by the simple majesty 
of Truth ; and had wearied out the rage of tyranny, 
by constancy and contempt of suffering. But it was 
now summoned to a severer trial, and pushed upon 
the very crisis of its fate. Its enemies, supported by 
the whole power of the empire, had brought a decisive 
scheme to its projection ; a scheme that was to reflect 
eternal dishonour upon the Oracles of Truth. The 
credit of God's servants, the authority of hh word, and 
the very pretensions of revelation, were all vitally in- 
terested in the event. The long struggle between 
Superstition and Religion was now to be finally 

decide^, 

thty feed; and, with the facts, often epitomise the sentiments 
of their originals. George Elmacine, an Eastern Christian, whose 
chronicle of the Saracens is translated from the Arabic by £rpe-. 
nius into Latin, and bj Vat tier into French, is so regularly 
changeable in this respect, that Vattier very justly says of him, 
^' Quand il parle de quelque chose concernant la religion de 
*' Mahomet, on diroit qu'il est Mahometan : Quand il parle des 
^* Catholiques, qu'il est Catholique : Quand il parle des Jacobites, 
•* de mesme." The translator's reflection upon it i^ extraordinary^ 
^* Grand perfection, k mon advis, pour un historien: pour \m 
** historien Cbrestien, je n'en parle point/' Every one sees the 
ridicule. However the maxim he had in view is a good oue^ 
That the historian should not appear to be of any sect or party^ 
^ut this is ver^ different from being of all in their turns, 
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decided. The God of the Christians M^as publicly 
challenged : his power was defied to protect his Dis- 
pensation against tliis impending stroke. Destitute of 
all human aid, their only reliance was on heaven. 
And no believer^ but must conclude, that God would 
indeed interpose to vindicate the character of his Son : 
no man^ but must confess, that to support a Religion 
like^ this, was an occasion worthy the interposition of 
the Lord of all things. 

Well, the impious attack was made ; and the ex-. 
pected protection afforded *. The same great and 
impartial historian, who acquaints us with the attempt, 
informs us likewise of the defeat of it. His account 
is in these words: *' Julian (having been already thrice 
** consul) taking Sallust, prefect of the several Gauls, 
^^ for his colleague, entered a fourth time on this high 
" magistracy. It appeared strange to see a private 
" man associated with Augustus: a thing, which, 
*' since, the consulate of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, 
*^ history afforded no example of. And although his 
sensibility of the many and great events, which this 
year was likely to produce, made him very anxious 
for the future, yet IiQ both pushed on the various 
and complicated preparatives for this expedition 
with the utmost application, and, having an eye in 
every quarter, and being desirous to eternize his 
reign by the greatness of his atchievements, he pro- 
jected to rebuild, at an immense expense, the proud 
and magnificent temple of Jerusalem ; which (alter 
many combats, attended with much bloodshed on 
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** both sides, during the siege by Vespasian) w^s^ 
" with great difficulty, taken and destroyed by Titus. 
" He committed the conduct of this affair to Alypius 
*' of Antioch, who formerly had been lieutenant in 
Britain. When, therefore, this Alypius had set 
himself to the vijrorous execution of his charge, in 
^^ which he had all the assistance that the governor 
^* of the provbce could afford him, horrible balls of 
** fire, breaking out near tlie ibundations, with fre* 
*' quent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, 
" from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and 
** blasted workmen ; and the victorious element c6n^ 
" tinuing, in this manner, obstinately and resolutely 
" bent, as it were, to drive ttiem to a distance, Alypius 
*' thought best to give over the enterprize *." 

Thus did the vigilance of Providence not only vin- 
dicate the honour of our holy faith in the open view of 
all men, but, in its goodness, secured the memory of 
this impious attempt by the testimony of the most un- 
exceptionable witness. For were intidelity itself, when 

* Julianas jam ter consul adscito in collegium trabeas Sal- 
luetio^ praefecto per Gallias, quater ipse amplissinnim ini«rat 
magistratum : & videbatur novum, adjunctum esse Augusto pri-» 
^atum, quod post Dioclesianum & Aristobulum nuUus meminerat 
gestum. Et licet accidentium varictatem soUicita mente praeci- 
piens, multiplicatos expeditionis apparatis flagranti studio pe-i 
rurgeret : dili^entiam tamen ubique dividens, imperiique sui me-« 
moriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare, ambitiosuiq 
quondam apud Hierosolymam templum, quod post multa & in* 
temeciva certamina, obsidente Vespasiano posteaque Tito, sdore 
est expugnatum, instaurare sumptibus cogitabat immodicis : ne- 
gotiumque maturandum Alypio dederat Antiocbensi, qui olim 
Britannias curaverat pro pra&lectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter 
instaret Alypius, juvaretque provincial Rector, metuendi globi 
flammamm prope fiindamenta ciebris assiiltibus erumpentes, fe- 
cere locum exustis aliquoties (^rantibus inaccessum : hocqu* 
Hiodo elemento destiuatius repellentey cessavit ioceptum. Amm. 
Alarc* lib. xxiii. cap. i» 

it 
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it would evade the force of evidence, to prescribe 
what qualities it expected in a faultless testimony, it 
could invent none but what mis;ht be found in the h»- 
torian here produced. He was a Pagan, and so not 
prejudiced in favour of Christianity : He was a de- 
pendent, a follower, and a profound admirer of Ju- 
lian, and so not inclined to report any thing to his dis- 
honour : He was a lover of truth, and so would not 
relate what he knew, or but suspected, to be false : 
He had great sense, improved by the study £>i philo- 
sophy and knowledge of the world, and so would not 
easily suffer himself to be deceived: he was not only 
contemporary to the fact ; but, at the time it happened, 
resident near the pleice : He recorded the event not 
on its first, report, when, in the relation of joumalary 
occurrences, much falsehood blends itself with truth ; 
but after time and inquiry, which separates this impure 
mixture, had confirmed what really happened: He 
related it not as an uncertain report or hearsay, with 
diffidence ; but as a notorious fact, at that timfe, no 
more questioned in Asia, than the project and success 
of the Persian expedition : He inserted it not for any 
partial purpose in support or confutation of any 
system ; in defence or discredit of any character : he 
delivered it in no cursory or transient manner, nor in 
a loose or private memoir; but gravely and deliberate- 
ly, as the natural and necessary part of a composition 
the most useful and important, a general history of 
the empire ;, on the complete performance of which 
the author was so intent, that He exchanged a court 
life, for one of study and contemplation ; and chose 
Rome, the greit repository of the proper materials, 
for the place of bi3 retirement- 
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CHAP. IV. 

BUT the evidence given by the adversaries of our 
faith to the truth of this illustrious miracle does not 
rest upon a single witness : I propose to shew, that 
Libanius, the friend and fevourite of Julian, and even 
Julian himself, whose impiety brought this disgrace 
upon Paganism, have both confessed the hand by which 
he was qpercome ; though with that obscurity, and con- 
fusion 01 tongue, which always attends the graceless 
shame of impenitent offenders. 

And I shall be the fuller in weighing the value of 
their testimony, as it hath hitherto, I think^ been en- 
tirely overlooked, and, by reason of an affected dis* 
guise, passed the critics unobserved. 

Libanius, in the History of his own Life^ speaking 
of the fate of Julian, says, " The Persians, indeed, 
*^ were informed by a deserter, of the state to which 
*' fortune had now reduced our affau*s: but not a 
" single man * amongst us at Antioch, knew any 
" thing of the matter. It is true, the calamity seemed 
" to have been foretold by certain earthquakes in 
** Palestine^ which overthrew some cities, and da- 
" maged others. For it appeared to us, as if God 
** had presignified some great event by these dis- 
** asters : and, while w^e were making our vows for 
** averting the evil we apprehended, came a me^- 

^ 'Af^^dtruv fAu ihU — The words are remarkable, and, I sus- 
pect, emphaticaL It looks as if he used them to discredit a com- 
mon report then in the mouths of the people, ands which hath 
since figured in ecclesiastical history, to this effect, *^ That 
Libanius, about this time, meeting a certain schoolmaster in 
Antioch, asked him, in derision, What the carpenter's ^oii was 
doing? To which the other replied, Making a cofiiQ for your 
hero." 

" senger, 
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*^ senger, &c. *." Again, in his funeral oration on 
Julianas deaths he says, " The temple of Apollo con- 
sumed by fire, presaged this misfortune — as did 
those earthquakes which shook all the land, the mes**- 
sengers, as it werej of the following disorders and 
** confusion f ." It can admit no doubt but that the 
earthquakes spol^en of in both passages, and said tQ 
have happened before the death of Julian, are the same. 
The^r^^ says they were in Palestine; the second 
fixes them to the time of burning the temple at Daphne : 
all which laid together brings us directly to the 
earthquake at Jerusalem. And though, either out of 
malice, imperfect information, or wrong conception 
of what he heard, he lessens the event by the omission 
of one circumstance, and aggravates it by the inven- 
tion of odiers, yet the characteristic marks of time 
and place^ which he has left to it, prevent his putting 
the change upon us, if that was his intention, as it 
seems to have been, if we reflect, that the circum- 
stance of destroying cities^ and shaking the whole 
empire^ belong to an earthquake which happened about 
a year and half after Julian's death J, and of which 
he was well apprised, as appears by his oration to 
avenge the death of Julian^ addressed to Theodosius: 

ypovio Ttf xetui /x)?yt;1«»y v6}<suf tup U tji Iloc^atflfri \ll»XecirUi{\ "Zvpia^ 
•f- TSto if» M«€ * AiroTOiu*^ mv^) ^a9rayfi^/A»yo(-— tSto 0i»^/ac« ynv 

I Kal. Aug. consule Valentiniano primum cum fratre hor-> 
rendi terrores per omnem orbis^ambitum grassati sunt subiti.— ? 
concutltur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis, MAREque dis- 
pulsum letro flactibus evolutis abscessit. — innumera qusdam iir^ 
civitatibus & ubireperta sunt aedificia complanarunt.— Am. Marc. 
1. XX vL c. 10. 

T 4 in 
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in which he tells the emperor, the Gods were angry 
that Julian's death had not been hitherto avenged : 
and had given evident marks of their displeasure by 
the frequent slaughters of the Roman people ; and a 
dreadful earthquake, which shook both land and *efl*v 
Hitherto libanius, notwithstanding the disguisements 
taken notice of above, hath reasonably well distin- 
guished these two difFel'ent earthquakes, the one in 
Palestine, and the other over all the Roman empire; 
by expressly affirming, that the first happened before 
the death of Julian ; and the second^ some time 
after. Yet, in another place, in his oration on the 
death oj Julian^ he seems totally t6 have confounded 
them with one another f . 

But the carelessness or the perversity of the writer* 
of these times, whether Christians or Pagans, is 
equally to be lamented. We have observed the arts 
Libanius employs to hide' the earthquake at JerU" 
salem, and seen with what pomp he ascribes the dis- 
aster occasioned by thaty which hg^ppened under the 
first consulate of Valentinian and his brother, to the 
anger of the gods for the unavenged murder of Julian. 
On which account, I suppose, it is, that Sozomene 
affirms, that this earthquake happened in the time of 
Julian:):, and makes it one of the marks of God's 
displeasure at his apostasy. So again because Li- 

* *0 'mo%vi ii ^oy«( erf Tig^i, orr U *Pvfjt,iii Acapiotoiw o^yijy f^fifvu, 
ii* qy o» fAiy avf Ovqc-xor^ o» ^ i/i4iAXor. o foQ^ THN 7t to-ut ic^ 
0AAATTAN. C. lO. 

f 'H f^h 71 7?, »a>Mq Tf io'Mo rS iEr«G»( — uTraff^ucafAifit, xadatrt^ 



TlVti»^0'O/A^K}< — avfASa>J\M ^ f| «)» 8Wi;tf0^1J»t . 

Atyvvkp 'A^f^Af Jlptvo-i 717991 m0^| &c* Lib. vi. c. 2* 

banius 
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banius had with excessive impudence accused the 
Christians of the death of Julian, Gregory Naz. to be 
even with him,' charges Julian with the murder qf 
Constantius. Each, I dare say, with equal justice ; 
both, I am well satisfied, with the same spirit. 

I come now to the testimony t)f Julian. His 
letter to the community of the Jews has been already 
mentioned. From that part of it, wherein he informs 
them how* he had punished such as had ^ven their 
people unjust vexation, it appears to have been written 
early in his reign ; on his first coming to Constanti- 
nople, when he purged the city and palace of spies, 
informers, and the like pests of a corrupted court *. 
The principal design of it is to acquaint them with 

his 

« 

• Sozomene takes notice of this letter, kJ votl^iu^yjx^ xj 

T«^ avTtf /?»J->^fU(. Notwithstanding which^ those who have 
conveyed it down to us have stampt this mark of doubt and 
suspicion- on tlie face of it, tl yvitrt^. Without question^ they 
believed it to be forged by the Jews. The writer of it styles 
the injuries offered to the Jews, impious ; as if they were a holy 
nation — Keu to tq? roiavrtiq ^va^iJiMt^ icfffiifjia if}»v^» tSiap-eifjLiiw 
i^treu: tells them that he had precipitated the delators into 
horrible dungeons with his own handsy &( /xiy lyu h XH^^* ifAuTq 
yj£ofMv<^, sU 0oO^oy uff»q u'Ktffa,: calls the patriarch brother^ to» 
ihxfov''lii)\Q» Toy aiha-if4.aTalo9 <sra}^(a^;^i}y : and promises, that when 
he had restored their city, he would come thither, and live and 
worship with them. AU these particulars, the critics conceived 
to smell strongly of imposture. 

But what probably most confirmed their suspicions, was the 
use the Jews made of it, to evade a miracle that so much 
humbled them : We see it only promises their restoration after 
his Persian expedition. And one R. David Gans, of the sttxteenth 
century, in the second part of his book, called Zamach, quoted 
by Wagenseilius, in his Tela ignea Satan^e, p. 231. appears to 
have made this very use of it. '* Julianus Caesar prscepit ut 
** restitueretur templum sanctissimum, magno cum decore & 
*' pulcbritudine, fauicque rei ipse sumtus suppeditavit. Verum 
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his purpose to rebuild their city, on his return from 
the Persian war. And without doubt he then in- 
tended 

** cttfitut impedlmentum injectum est ne perficeretur fabrica, 
" KAM Cawar in BclTo Peraico periit.** 

But what Greg. Vazianzen, in bis second Lvoectioe, tells us 
of tbe conference that followed this letter, plainly shews it to be 
genuine. Julian, he says, assured the leaders of the Jews, 
he had discovered, from their sacred books, that the time of 
their restoration was at hand. Ivi^u^ttr n KOiy U tSp vaf 

tU ^' mM* a^ nit ufttitifiao^att k} rih wal^Un r^ tt^mro^ m,9aniaxA«n 
j^ aTf^K^vfflofMv^ ivvotoK fErAMTfAoli Tvc Iv/MH^y. — It is not a mere 
curiosity to inquire, what prophecy it was, that Julian per* 
verted; because it tends to confirm the truth of Nazianzen's 
relation. I have sometimes thought it might possibly be th« 
words of the Septuagint> in Dan. ix. 27. 'ZvS^'KMta ItMwreu lv\ 
'rn* i^tuciu The ambiguity of which Julian took the advantage 
of (against Hellenistic Jews, who, it is probable, -knew no more 
of the original than himself) as signifying, the tribute shaU be 
given to the desolate, instead of, the consummation shall be poured 
itpon the desolate^ For the letter in question tells us, he had 
remitted their tribute ; and by so doing, we see, was for passing 
himself upon them for a kind of second Cyrus. 

All this (that is to say, the authenticity of the letter, the 
truth of Nazianzen's relation, and this conjecture concerning 
the prophecy Julian pretended to go upon) seems greatly to be 
supported by what the Christian writers say of the behaviour 
of the Jews while the project was in agitation. Socrates assures 
us, that they menaced the Christians, and threatened to treat 
them as they themselves had been treated by the Romans. L. iii, 
C. 20. — (foQi^H^ }t\ ToHf XfinayoK iin^\KVva'ot¥ eatHtf;* ^X«^o»f^oy]o 
Ti KO/T Avrwv* f9r«Ti»Xify7fs' roo'a.vret wotio'ttv^ oca avroi ff»^a *)?UfAetiw9 
fv«tXa» ^67Fo»&eca-t. And Rufinus says, they we^t as vain as if 
they had had a prophtt of their own at their head. And this they 
might well be, when they had an emperor who promised t<^ 
live and worship with them, and set himself up for the restorer 
foretold by their prophets. 

There is only one thing in the letter, which remains to be 
accounted for; and that is, the strange boast of his personal 
atchievement, in thrusting down the delators into dungeons with 
his own hands : in which the Imperial character is so little 

preserved. 
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tended to defer the re-establishment of the Jewish 
religion till that war was at an end. But his various 
attacks upon Christianity not succeeding to his hopes, 
he grew enraged by his defeat, and resolved to put 
this last effort of hb malice in immediate execution. 

We may be assured, this letter had brought the 
principal Jews, from all quarters of the world, to 
court. The manner in which he appeared to interest 
himself in their quarrel, could not but persuade them, 
that the apostate from Christianity was become more 
than half a proselyte to Judaism. While he, on his 
^ part, flattered himself, that those who adhered so 
obstinately to bloody sacrifices might be easily cajoled 
into idolatry. 

These, apparently, were the men, then residing at 
court, and waiting for his favours, whom, Chrysos- 
tome and Gregory Nazianzen tell us, he called 
together, to inquire, Why they did not offer sacri- 
fices as the law directed ; at a time when the empire 
stood so much in need of the divine protection, and 
the emperor was so well disposed to implore it from 
all quarters. They replied, that it was not lawful 
to sacrifice but in the temple of Jerusalem only. This 
was what He would be at't so he took the advantage 
of their answer, to facilitate his secret purpose; 
which was to give the lie at once to all the prophets 
and messengers of God. , 

For 

preserved, that the learned M. de la Bleterie is almost tempted, 
on this single circumstance, to give up the letter for a forgery. 
But he here forgets what he himself had before mentioned of 
the strange escapes of this fantastic monarch. ^' Saint Gregoire 
" Nazianze dit, que Julien chassoit k coups de fxi Ik de foing 
'* de pauvres gens "qui venoient lui demander des graces. Ces 
^< pauvres gem (says M. de la Bleterie) pouvoient bien ^tre des 
*' Delateurs.^' Vie de Julien, p. 3i-f» 2d edit. 
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For we are by no means to suppose him so ignorant 
as not to know what the law in this case required. 
That very letter to the community plainly insinuates 
he did know it. His acquaintance with Scripture 
must have informed him of it : for if there was any 
part to which he would give greater attention than the 
rest, it was the ritual of sacrifices, a species of 
worship, to which he was inordinately addicted. Be- 
sides, in his disccnirse against the Christian Religion, 
he occasionally, Jbut in express words, declares^ that 
it was of the nature of the Mosaic Law, to offer sa- 
crifices at Jerusalem only*. But as this discourse 
was written some time after tlie consultation in question, 
I would lay the less weight upon it. 

However, no one, I think, can doubt, but that 
the whole conference Mas a farce ; that Julian only 
wanted a screen for hb impiety ; and that the pre- 
tence of procuring the means of tlicir intercession with 
the God of the universe, for the prosperity of the 
empire, was no other than a decent cover for putting 
this last effort of his malice in present execution. 
The Jews eagerly fell in with his project ; and the 
issue was as we have related it. 

This gi'eat event happened in the beginning of thS 
yeai' ccclxiii, as appears from the words of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, quoted above. Julian, wIk) then 
^ wintered at Antioch, was preparing for his Persian 
expedition; for which he did not set out tiH the 
month of March. So unexpected a traverse, we must 
suppose, would be immediately carried to himf, with 
all the circumstances that attended it: Alypius could 

* 'tfAUi ^l ol rqy «ft(ir«r dv^leu ivpoilt^, yHp hofAtPOi rSf *UpHffa9Au, 
rnyd rU(^ a ^ili ; - apud Cyril, p, 306. Spanh. ed. 

not 
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not but assure him, that the repeated eruptions 
made it impracticable to persist in the attempt ; and 
that the consumption of the materials utterly disabled 
his agents from speedily renewing it. What his first 
sentiments were, on this occasion, we have no certain 
or particular account : how he resented the disgrace 
in his cooler hours, I am now going to shew. 

There is, amongst the writings of Julian, a notable 
fragment of an orationy or epistle^ call it which you 
will, first given us by Petavius, wherein the emperor, 
with -great abilities and learning, prescribes and marks 
out a method to reform Paganism, and set it up for 
a rival to the Gospel, in all the plausible pretences 
to piety and virtue. This, and his books against 
the Christian Religion, were the two master wheels 
of the same machine: the one was to degrade Chris- 
tianity, the other to advance superstition : ;ind there- 
fore it is no wonder we find them written at the same 
time. St. Jerom expressly says*, that the books 
lagainst our holy faith were composed during the 
Persian expedition. Libarmis, indeed, intimates, they 
were written in his winter quarters at Antioch. Their 

* £p. Ixxxiii* ad magnum oratorem. And his historian tells 
us, that, even to the last, while harassed with famine and 
the Persian cavalry, he continued to employ the silent honrs of 
the night, in his usual sophistic exercises of reading and com- 
posing: which Ammianus, to do his master honour, says, was 
in imitation of Julius Caesar. — Ipse autem ad soUicitam sus- 
pensamque quietem paulisper protractus, cum somno (ut solt-bat) 
depulso, ad aemulationem Caesaris Julii qusedam sub peUibus 
scribens, obtcuro uoctis, altitudine sensus cujusdam philosophi 
teneretur, vidit squalidius, ut confessus est proximis, speciem 
illam genii publici, ^c. lib. xxv. c a. And it is not improbable 
but his favourite Libanius had those very writings in his eye, 
when he said that the life of his master, Julian, was then equally 
divided between his cares for religion and the itate. Ovroi yu^ 
I ri • fcipttf'tt^ aurS Toy 0»of t?; ti Ta< vic\^ rvt oAtfi iS»A»o f k T( tu^ 

99^^ fivfAVi Ai«V^^^* ^^ ulci$c. Julian, uece. 

^CCQUXita 
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accounts may be easily reconciled, in supposing that 
this part was planned and begun before bis remove. 
However, the other part, the directions for the re-* 
formation of Paganism, was as late as the Persian 
expedition ; for this,, we have the author's own word, 
where, speaking of the customary honours paid to 
the Gods, he says — " which not three years, nor 
^' three thousand have established : but all past age«, 
** amongst all the nations upon earth *." By the three 
years he evidently alludes to his restoration of ido- 
latry; which, at any- time sooner than the Persian 
expedition, was not intitled to so high a date* For he 
was first saluted Augustus ir^ the spring of the year 
cccix, and the Persian expedition was in the 
spring cccLxiii. 

At tliis time, therefore, he had well digested his 
defeat at Jerusalem. What effects it left upon his 
temper, the following passage of this fragment will 
inform us ; where, after having justified the Gods for 
suffering their temples, images, and most devout wor- 
shippers to be injuriously treated, he goes on thus : — 
'* Let no man, therefore, because he hath seen or 
*' heard of those who have insulted their images and 
" TempleSy entertain any doubts concerning their 
" superintendency. For this reason too, let them not 
" think to delude us with their sophistry, nor terrify 
** us with the cry of Providence. For, the prophets 
** amongst the Jews, who so much upbraid us with 
** these disasters, .what will they say to their own 
** temple ? that temple of theirs, which has been now 
" a third time destroyed f^ and is not raised again 

"to 

Wf(^X»iuv aiut if vcLo'i tok tJj yj^ s6»ict9. p. -294. Spanh. Ed. 

t The iearntsd J* A. Fabrlcius thinks this r^trov a»»i^uwifi^ 

includes 
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** to this day. I say not this to upbraid them ; for 
'^ I myself, after so long a desolation, ^I'ould have 
** rebuilt it * in honour of the God which was there 
^ worshipped. But I now mention it only as I was 
'^ willing to shew, that nothing human is exempt 
'* from the injuries of time. As to the prophets, 
" who write in this manner, they merely rave, and 
" cant to the capacities of dreaming old women. Not 
" that I would insinuate, the God they worship is 
^* not great and mighty : but this I say, he hath no 
** good prophets, nor interpreters of his will, amongst 

" them. 

ilicludes the defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple ; 
and so, in his Lux Evangelii, he brings it to prove Julian's own 
acknowledgement of the miracle : in which he has been followed 
by M. de la Bleterie and others. But l. Defeating an attempt 
to rebuild, cannot, in any known figure of speech, be called 
the overthrow of a building. 2. '£yiipo|xi»H i^t ^^f »vt can never 
be said of a building destroyed but two months before. In a 
word, Fabricius is mistaken ; the three subversions here meant, 
were — that b)r the Assyrians, — that by Herod, the son of An- 
tipater, — and that by Vespasian. And though Herod's demo- 
lition of it was only in order to rebuild it more magnificently, 
yet it was such a destruction as Julian might properly enough 
nrge for the support of his argument, against an objection, 
that supposed stahilUy and duration amongst the qualities to 
be looked for in the domicile of the true God ; which the Pagan 
temples not having, were concluded to belong to the false. — Or 
it may possibly be, that, instead of Herod's demolition, be 
might allude to the profanation of it by Antiochus, as a 
learned friend suggests. But what is decisive against Fabricius's 
Interpretation is this: Julian in on^ and the same paragraph 
could never call his project a destruction of the temple, and an 
attempt to rebuild it. 

not urge this independent declaration (which implies some 
hindrance of his purpose) against th^ unbelievers, because they 
will say, *' the hindrance appears to have been the Persian ex- 
f' pedition ; Julian having told the Jews, in his Letter still extant, 
^ that he would rebuild their temple when h^ had ended th^t 
f> war> which iflopU^s his inability of doing it before/' 
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" them. Tlie reason is, they never applied them- 
" selves to purge and purify the mind in the circle of 
" human science, nor tried to open their eyes which 
*' ignorance had shut up, nor strove to drive away 
" the darkness in which they lay involved : but are 
" as men, who through mists or clouds see the great 
" light of heaven * neither clearly nor distinctly, and 
** mistake that ethereal splendor for an impure ter- 
** restrial fire; and, stark blind to all nature working 
" round them, roar out with frantic vehemence. Fear 
: ^^ iand tremble y ye inhabitants of earth! Fire^ light- 
" ningy the ^wordj darts ^ deaths and all the frightful 
'^ words that express that one destructive property of 
" FIRE. But of these things it is more expedient to 
** speak in private, where we may shew, how much 
*' these masters of wisdom, who pretend to be sent 
*' from God, are inferior to our Poets f .'' 

The 

* Julian, by ^u^ lAiyaty means the Sun, as before, 0io» fiiyxu 
the God of. the Universe. For, f 5? >t«ft«^*, which follows, was, 
I believe, never used by these fanatic platonistf, for a ter- 
restrial fire, it being the term they gave to their hohf light, or 
etvTovlov ayxXfJia. Julian thought nothing more holy than the 
Sun.—^He did not add the article, because he is here expressing 
the idea of the mistaken beholder, — a great lights though, by thai^ 
he himself meant, the greatJight. 

ityaXjjtxCloe, kJ Ttr? NAOTS. M*ih]q 3r iw»1aTa» AoyoK* fUJ^i retparliTtf 

tytt^ofAtm St aSt tvt* t.y^ St iivor »x 9fSiSi^u9 ixfiyoK^ oayt rocwrcK 
vrtfov xf^yoi; ettarnffata^M httoi^t ahxQP tU ti/x^v tv ieXi»dijrk^ ht 
mvTu, ^u >vtl ^f tx^iocufju/if »VTu, hlieu 08\of4,'i¥^t ort rSiv aip^^vwiftff 
yi*9 eif^a^ov slpeu ^vpalctt' le^ oi ra rticivra y^^uvttf i)^^H9 vpotpnrtUf 

7^«*^tOK 4'^X^9*i •fAlXtf»7l(. OvOfV, i^t •1fJt.cn t XtfXvCI TOV fAtP dlOf 

^ «»!>«* i^iyctv H /Any avts^aiut n^(pv!iii» ill i|nyijl<^» rvx*i9* atnop h* or* 
tnt a9oT(an fjOfAViLortt Xlcu ra OfAfJtalef iil ivoKuBapai t^v firiiiti/AiMi» 
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The reader, who consults the fragment from whence 
this long passage is transcribed, will perceive, that it is 
a mere digression. But if it were foreign to his sub- 
ject, we shall see it concerned a matter veiy intimate 
to his thoughts. I'he persecuted cliurch of Christ was, 
at this time, triumphant, and loudly exulting in the 
divine protection so miraculously afforded it. The 
apostate, when the power of the empire failed him, 
bad recourse to this last expedient, the arms of ca- 
lumny, to vent his rage, and cover the shame of his 
disappointment. And then it was that, exchanging 
the Imperial Aor the Sophusfs throiic^y he composed 
the two discourses mcutioned above. Now, to be 
altogether silent on a subject, that was plainly the 
occasion of his writing, would have been an affectation 
that had rather betrayed, than covered, his self-con- 
viction. On the other hand, the soldier's pride of 
heart, the pedant's contempt for his unclassical adver- 
saries, and the monarch's delicacy for the imperial 
dignity, would not suffer him to enter on a formal 
altercation. Besides, in this case, he must either have 
confiessed or denied the fact. The one would have 
completed the triumph of his adversaries; -and the 
other offended the ingenuity of his friends. He there- 
fore chose a middle way : and, under shew of exposing 
the denunciations of the Jewish prophets. against past 
idolatries, as the ravings of enthusiasm, he covertly 

condemns 

«^aA IIYP» i^ Tftf» mt^h avr^ «-^/Ia)v o»Ii( a0ialo»» jSomoy {nfyiket* 
^^ftTlfli*. (foQtTff^V mrvfy ^^0^9 Sftiwl^ fiaxcu^th foiAfaitt' voXXtr^ 
•v^ftoci ^/fty i^fiyiiAi^ct Tint P?Mv%xn9 Ttf trv^of ^»«fit»* u7^ vwl^ 

Spgnh. £d. 
Prat. 1. 

VoL.,VIIL G 
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condemns tlie present triumphs of the church as the 
workings of the same spirit, upon the ground of a' 
natural event. 

For, taking occasion (though tlie subject of thc^ 
work before us was the rcjormatimi of Paganism) to 
vindicate that ancient m orship from the dishonours it 
had from time to tinie suffered, in tlie overthrow of 
its temples and idols, he observes, that those who ck-.. 
ulted ijdost in its disgmces, the 3(^\\\sh prophets (whose 
writings, indeed, abound witli exclamations and denun*' 
ciations on the folly of idolatry, the impuissancc of 
idols, and the destruction to which both were devoted) 
had of all men the least reason to triumph ; since 
their own temple had been thrice destroyed, and t 
that very time lay in ruins. This Uads him to the 
subject he wanted to touch upon : he therefore adds, 
that he spoke this out of no ill-will to the communiiif 
of the JaiSy for that he w^s himself desirous of rC'* 
builditig their temple. No, but only to convince them 
that neither the overthrow of their temple, nor the 
tc^mples of Paganism, was to be ascribfed to divine^ 
wrath^ but to the natural condition of earthly things^ 
And, enraged at the contrary principle, which occa* 
sioned these exultations in the Christian church, he 
attempts to shew, in the character hfc gives of the 
Jewish prophets, . which he trusted the intelligent reader 
would apply \o the Christian: ministers, that it was the. 
issue of ignorance and superstition. These prophets 
he represents as despising human science, and acting 
upon the principleSji and preaching to the capacities 
of ignorant and superstitious women, a character 
which was, and might be, qbjected to the Christian 
ministry^ whose writings a^e full pf e-^clamation^ 
against Grecian literature, but what by no meaos^ 
suited the Jewish prophets^ -who appear to have had 
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as much of the barbaric learning of those early times 
as any of their Pagan neighbours. But, lest this should 
not sufficiently mark his purpose, by an elegant simi- 
litude, in which he employs his favourite idol, the Sun, 
to shew the root of these superstitions to be the igno- 
rance of nature; be makes those; whom he supposes 
under its illusions, to cry out in the very exclamations 
that then resounded from one end of the Chiistian 
world to the other, Fear and tremble^ ye inhabitants 
i)/ earth I'^Fire, lightnings the sword^ darts, deaths 
and all the frightful words (sa^s he) which express that 
one destructive property of fire, — By which he plainly 
enough insinuates that this boasted miracle, by which 
his purpose was defeated was only a natural eruption : 
but that the Christians were as ignorant of natural 
causes as men who seeing the Sun through mists mis- 
take it for a globe of terrestrial fire. But as if now 
he had run riot, he suddenly checks himself, and ob- 
serves, that this was a subject properer for a j&Wvfljfc 
Audience. And heie the genius of Paganism came to 
his aid very opportunely ; which, when pinched and 
distressed, was always as ready to cry out mystert, 
as he says the church was to call out fire. To say 
the truth, it was full time to draw back. He had con-* 
fessed his inclination and purpose of rebuilding the 
Jewish temple ; and had evidently enough hinted at 
the exultations of the Christians on his defeat ; so that 
he had indeed nothing to do, but to put off the cause 
to a private audience. 

On this exposition of the passage, let me just make 
the following remarks* 

1 . If we understand Julian's reflections as indefinite, 
nothing can be more disjointed or absurd. The Chris* 
tians of that time were wont to draw an argument of 

G 3 thft 
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t!ie impuissance of polytbebm from tbe repeated dis- 
graces the heathen temples and their iciob had suffered 
in every period of the world. Julian undertakes to solve 
this objection ; but, instead of directing his answer to 
the Christians, who now niake it against hinij he retorts 
it upon the Je\^s, who^ many ages ago, had made it 
against others. These he wantonly provokes at a time 
his views made tliem necessary to hira. Again, he 
characterizes tliesc prophets in so ambiguous and loose 
a manner, that you may either take them for the 
writers of the Old Testament, or the heads of tbe 
Jewish community of that time: which no rule of 
composition can account for, but that which allows 
cautious writers to explain one system of tilings by the 
names tlmt belong to another. Lastly, he speaks of 
ttrrifymg exclamations as made by th^ propliets, which 
they never did make; and which, though made by 
Christ and his Apostles, are applied by them to tlie 
punishments of ^ future state ; whereas he is speaking 
of what the worshippers of one God say of the dispen- 
sation of his providence in the present. We must cour 
elude therefore, that the exclamations ridiculed in this 
passage must needs be those which the recent event at 
Jerusalem had just occasioned. 

2. Take the passage in tliis determined senst^ and 
nothing can be more artful than the conduct of the 
imperial sophist. Our religion was at this juncture 
properly victorious. , It was exulting over Paganism 
in tiie destruction of the temple at Daphne * ; it was 

exulting 

♦ The Oracle of Apollo in tbe temple at Daphne near Anlfioch 
had been dumb for some time. W hen Julian came thither, he 
urged the God himself to declare the cause of his silence. The 
Oracle replied, that he was hindered by the bones of St. 
liubylaB, which were then inshrined in his neighbourhood* These 
^ Julian 
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exulting over Judaism in the divine opposition to the 
restoration of Uiat at Jerusalem ; and over the Apostate 
Emperor in the disgraces of both. This spirit Julian 
wanted to repress and mortify. In the case of Apollo's 
temple he had no reason to be delicate. As to that of 
the God of Israel, we have shewn, it would not bear 
a professed nSention. How has he conducted his dis- 
course? By retorting upon the Jews, in the case of 
their old ruined temple, the Christian objection arising 
from that at Daphne: which recrimination served a 
double purpose ; to introduce what he had to say on 
his own baffled attempt; and -to say it (which was 
the point) obscurely and darkly. Thus the Christian 
triumphs, which he introduces to ridicule, are so re-, 
presented as to have a more obvious ' reference to* 
the temple at Daphne, and a covert one to the^ 
temple at Jerusalem, by the choice of several words(; 
and circumstances which necessarily extend it to that 
further meaning. Thus, for instance, the circum- 
stance of their ignorance of nature^ rHv Tsn^l aJrJ 
-cTciilm oiljig diioHoi, by which he would insinuate, that 
the readiness in believing miracles arises from that 
ignorance. But he could never intend this observation 
should be applied to the temple at Daphne, which he 
did not believe was set on fire bv li^jhtnin?. And thu5 
again the words S'flfvo?©*, /(Aa;^a;ip<x, po/Afia/«, the swardy. 
dartSy death, which he adds to wuj, 9>^ol^3jire, light- 
ningy necessarily carry us to Jerusalem, where the 
eruption occasioned much human slaughter, whereas 
nothing suffered at Antioch but the temple of Apollo. 
And with these views the retortion on the Jewish 
writers will not appear so forced and unnatural. It 

was 

Julian ordered to be remove ck^nd soon after, the temple at Daphne 
was burnt to the ground. Tjne Christians (says Sozomene) affirmed 
it was by lightning from Heaven ; but the Pagans laughed at this,' 
aod Baid it was fired by the Galileans* 

G3 
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was a Christian practice to apply the language of the 
Old Testament to the events of the gospel dispensation ; 
and tb.e disgrace of idols and idolaters being the con- 
stant subject of those writings, we may be sure, the 
Christians would" not fail to apply every thing of thi* 
nature to the present occasion *. So that those scrips 
tures being employed as divine decisions to confirm 
their cause* naturally became the object of Julianas 
resentment. 

3. This likewise well accounts for the title of 
Prophets, which he gives these Jewish writers or 
rulers ; and for his abuse of them under that character. 
It was to prevent the reader's stopping at Apollo's 
temple, when it was the writer*s purpose to lead him 
silently to that of Jerusalem : to which only the Jewish 
prophets and their prophecies had any relation. These 
things then we may consider as certain marks of his 
further meaning. And, indeed, if he bad it not, 
what reason was there for being so shy in the mention 

• Theodoret tells the following story, very apposite to this sub- 
ject : He says, that when Julian was at Antioch, one Publia, a 
venerable matron, and at the head of a community of virgins 
devoted to religion, took occasion, whenever the Emperor went 
that way, to chant louder than was the custom, in defiance of his 
impiety: they chose too to sing those psalms of David which 
ridicule the vanity and impuissance of idols^ « rvv %l^u>Mt nvfA^T 
TV9 aa%im»9^ and particularly the following verses. The Jdoh of 
the Heaikens are bvi silver and gold, the xoork of men* s hands : they 
that make them arc like unto them^ and so are all they that put their 
truat in them. Julian (as he had reason) was offended with tbis 
insult, and, as often as he passed by, ordered them to be silent. 
IiAtead of obeying, Publia exhorted her virgins to strain their 
throats still higher, and especially when they came to this verse : 
Let God arise^ and let hi* enemki be scattered. This provoked the 
Emperor to order one of his guards to bring out the old woman 
and box her ears^ which (says the historian) Publia esteemed a 
great bonour> and went on to torment the apostate with her pssdnn 
singing, in the same manner as the author of the Psalms torment* 
idf the eVil spirit in Saul, L. iii. c. xix. 

of 
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of that idol temple ? its destruction did not at all dis- 
• tress him ; as he believed it to be set on fire by the 
Christians. But, in the other case, he had to do with 
the God of tlie Christians ; and he was not yet in an 
humour, whatever he might be afterwards, to cry, 
Vicisti, Galilae. 

4* It being now seen, that Juliani in this passage 
evidently refers to his defeat, the covert manner in 
which he owns himself overcome adds greatly to tlie 
weight of it. For no suspicion can lie against so 
oblique a refeiencc to the fact, even in the opinion of 
those who could smell forgery in an open and direct 
confession. An impostor, piously disposed to procure 
Julian's testimony against himself, would never think 
of doing it so obscurely, as that it should escape the 
notice of those whom he principally intended to im- 
pose upon. 

Thus far concerning tlie Apostate's own testi- 
mony. But as there were three parties interested in 
this affair, the Pagans, the Jews, and tlie Christians ; 
our evidence might be thought defective, if any one 
of them were wanting on so important an occasion. 

We shall therefore, in the next place, produce the 
testimony of a famous Rabbi ; who, tliough late in 
time, yet composed the work, from whence the fol-: 
lowing passage is taken, on the traditions and reccM^ds 
of the several a^res he writes of. This is the cele- 
brated R. Gedaliali ben Joseph Jechaja; he lived in 
the fifteenth century, and, in his history called 
Schalscheleth Hakkabbala, expresses himself to Uiis 
effect : " In the days of R. Channan and his brethren, 
^^ about the year of the world 4349, oar annals tell 
" us, tHere was a great earthquake ov& all the earth ; 
** by which the.temi)le which the Jews had raised at 

G 4 ** I^XA^^'^^xyL 
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^ Jerusalem with vast expence, at the command of 
** Julian the apostate, was thrown down. The day 
" after the earthquake, a dreadful fire fell from 
** heaven, which melted all the iron tools and instni- 
** ments employed about the work; and destroyed 
" many, nay incredible numbers of the Jews *." I 
will make two remarks on this testimony, i. The 
historian's calling it an earthquake over all the earthy 
IS in the lan^ruage of the Jews ; and the same with 
that of the Evangelist, who tells us, that at the 
crucifixion, there was darkness over all the earth f. 
2. This stoiy of a rebuilt temple, shews he had his 
materials neither from Pagan nor Christian writers ; 
who are unanimous that no more than the foundations 
were prepared. And, as there is no visible purpose 
why he should invent it, we must conclude, be found 
it thus related in the annals of tlie rabbins ; the com** 
posers of which might possibly draw this conclusion 
from what they found recorded of the immense con- 
tributions of their people. 3. The historian says, it 
was at the commmd of Julian; which, without bringing 
Christianity into the question, supplies his reader 
with a plausible account of this visible mark of the 
divine displeasure at the attempt % ; and consequently 
affords his brethren a principle on which they might 
believe the fact, consistently with their profession of 
Judaism. 

• In diebus R. Channan 5c sociorum ejus, anno circiter orbu 
conditi 4349y memorant libri annalium, magnum in orbe universo 
fuisse terne motum, col2apsnmque esse templum quod struxeruut 
Judaei Hierosolymis, praecepto Casaris Juliani Apostatse, impeiwis 
maximis. Postridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] de Ccelo 
ignis multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ferramenta illus aedificii liquet- 
cerent & amburerentur Judasi multi atque adeo iunun^erabiles. 
Apud Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satans 

t Luke xxiii. 44. { Book IL c. iv. 
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CHAP. V. 

HERE then, for the present, we shall rest oar 
evidence; os the confession of our adversaries 
themselves: And, from ihe fiature of the testi^ 
MONY, proceed to some consideratbns on the nature 
of the FACT, in order to the fuller establishment of 
this important truth. 

One of the requisite qualities • in a forged miracle^ 
that pretends to live and do well, is, that the fact oa 
which it rises be private, obscure, unconceming, and 
remote from general observation. And though these 
circumstances may sometimes attend a ^r«e one; yet 
that is but accidental, and hurts not its credit, so long 
as it is accompanied (which it ever is) with others, 
that supply their defects. But for a forged miracle 
to affect the distinction of public notoriety, would be 
too impudent a reliance even on religious credulity. 
To feign a miracle on a civil fact, which must have 
passed in sight of a whole nation, would be rather 
an attempt to put out men'^s eyes, than to impose on 
thefr understandings. Hence it is we find, the It/ing 
wonders of him, whose coming was after the working 
ofSatan^, so well answer the description which He, 
who came with all the power of the Father, haflt 
given us of every subtile Impostor in general, that 
they love darkness rather than lights because their 
deeds are eviL 

Now tiie PROJECT to rebuild the temple of Jem- 
sa!em was a public transaction, the most notorious 
and interesting of that age. 

The Projector was no othgr than the Emperor 

* , 3 Tbesf. ii. 9. 
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of the world himself: a circumstance alone sufficient 
to draw the attention of the world upon \L 

His ATTEMPT produced other circumstances that 
would obtrude themselves even on the most iacurious. 
The principal Jews were called together from all 
quarters * : Alypius, a man of the first figure^ was 
put at the head of the undertaking : immense quan- 
tities of materials were laid in; vast numbers of 
workmen were assembled ; and the impotent triumphs 
of the Jews gave an eclat to every movement which 
the restless though determined spirit of Julian ii'as 
hourly pushing forward. 

The PLACE contributed no less to its notoriety. It 
was in the centre of the empire; and in the head 
quarters of tlic two reli^ous paities that then di- 
vided it. 

The TIME likewise was critical. The reli^ous 
world had just suflFered a surprising revolution* It 
had been suddenly brought back from the new opinions 
to a profession of the old. Yet the disgraced religion, 
by courage and constancy in suffering, still kept its 
enemies anxious amidst all their success, and fearful, 
amidst all their power, for what might be the final 
issue. 

Tlie ACTION too was capitally interesting: The 
design of the project was to give the last blow to the 
credit of Christianity. And the honour of the new 
and old profession was staked on the event. 

We have shewn that every body understood Ju- 
lian's purpose to be no other than to put a public 
affront upon Revelation. Paganism was big with 

* — ruTA^f yu^ iuTpoi [oft ^Ivt^cuod] rZ» Xiyut aawet^itt^ atcica^q, 
uneatfft t« 9por*Ia/fi^ft tdk «ar« tv» •txti/buniy S/xof !/X«k I ^9X*;010M. 0» 

Theodoret, Hist. KccK 1. iii. c. ao. 

expectation. 
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expectalipn. The Church in general was alarmed ; 
but the more knowing and pious amongst them, to tiie 
very last, mocked and defied the impiety of tlie 
attempt *. 

Such were the various passions and interests which 
conqun'ed with the time and place^ to engage the at- 
tention, and excite the impatience of all men for the 
event 

But now, when full expectation on the cme side^ 
and condnued alarms on the other, had set the woiid 
at gaze, the project suddenly disappeared* It was as 
it had never been ; and the temple once more pre- 
sented itself in its old ruins ; but with a worse face, 
of horror and desolation. A surprising issue of so 
nauch determbed power, and imn^nse preparatioa! 

A world, thus attentive and concerned, could not 
but be desirous of knowing the cause of so sudden a 
change of measures, if it were a change of measures, 
that influenced the event. Did the emperor rdent^ 
Did his agents fail in their obedience? or were the 
Jews, on better thoughts, become resigned to their 
visitation ? Was the purpose diverted by a foreign in* 
vasion, or by domestic troubles? Did some hostile 
Barbarian, at that juncture, break in upon the empire; 
or some rebellious province suspend and weaken its' 
authority ? Or, lastly, did the Christians themselves 
defeat the insult, by opposing force to force ? One or 

• CyrilliiSj post Maximum confessorem, Jerosolymis habebatur 
episcopus. Apertis igitur fundamcntis, calces camentaque ad* 
hibita: nihil omnino deerat, quin die postera, veteribus detur-* 
batis, nova jacerent fundamenta; cum tame n episcopus, diiigeati 
coosideratioue^habita, vel ex his quae in Danielis propbetia d« 
temporibus legerat, vel quod in evangeliis dominus prasdixerat, 
persisteret nullo genere fieri posse ut ibi a Judaeis lapis super la- 
pidem poneyetuir. Res erai in cxpeciatione* ^B,n^ni Hist* EccL 
I. X. c. S7> ^c. 

Other 
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other of these causes must l>e given, to account for 
the defeat in a common way ; and yet the astonislied 
inquirer perceived that none of these had any tiling to 
do in it The emperor's hatred to our holy faith 
kept increasing to his death : Alypins's fidelity to his 
master, and zeal for the old superstition, were with- 
out bounds ; and the mad insolence of the Jews proved 
them ready to storm heaven itself to get into their 
old quarters. The empire, in all other parts, was at 
peace ; and the only enemies it had, in these, were 
the Persians ; who were too much alarmed by Julian's 
preparations, and too much taken up in putting their 
own frontiers in a condition of defence, to think of 
farther provoking him by new inroads into the empire. 
What then would be the state of men s minds on 
this posture of affairs ? Those who were at a dbtance 
would, in their loss for a natural cause, be attentive 
to what was told them of a miracle *• And those who 
were on the place would want no means of coniuncing 
them. For nothing was equivocal. The directors, 
the overseers, and the chief agents, in this attempt, 
were all scattered and dispersed ; and, surely, by no 
panic terror. An earthquake, that let loose a sub- 
terraneous fire, joined to a heaven ajl in flames, tore 
in sunder th^ foundations, destroyed the workmen, 
and burnt up and consumed the materials. Effects, 
which were all the objects of sense, and, wliat is 
more, remained so for a long time after. For many 
of those who survived their fellows, bore about them 
tlie lasting marks of their punishment : and; another 
religious revolution coming on, tlie site of the temple 
was suffered to retain that face of ravage and com- 

* fil^n ivl Ttf i4ir4» fiyi rir; wof/tf itaypl*^. $ocrat. Hist. £ccL 
]. iii. c- 20. 

bustion, 
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bustion, which the escape of pent-up fires always 
leave behind them *. 

In this account then all parties must agree. And, 
by what remains of antiquity, it appears they did so : 
A consent, not procured in the way whereby false 
reports of the like kind have sometimes procured it. 
For this was no trifling event, laid in a remote corner, 
seen but by a few prejudiced relatora, and accom- 
panied only with ambiguous circumstances : In which 
case, partly from contempt of a thing incredible,, 
partly from neglect of .a tiling uninteresting, but prin- 
cipally from an indolence that shuns the trouble of 
examining, many a monkish tale hath made its fortune. 
But here, had the fact been groundless, or the event 
different y their falsehood must have been known to 
thousands: and what was so easy to be disproved, 
the interests of thousands wowld have exposed. Had 
the circumstances been ambiguous^ they could not 
have passed uncontroverted : for This was not of th6 
nature of the miracle said to be procured by the 
prayers of the thundering legion, which only gave 
testimony to the power of Christ, a matter about 
which Paganism vras very inditferent : This went to 
the quick, and exposed the impotence andjalsehood 
of their idols, a charge which always put the Gentiles 
out of temper. But if they were so cold in the cause 
of superstition as to need a spur to vindicate its ho- 
nour. This they had likewise in the triumphs and 
exultations of the Christian ministers ; who, in their 
sermons, their apologies, their histories, addressed 
both to friends and enemies, relate the event in all its 

wtiplii' ifi* iiA6j9 ya^, i vfo i^oAAS ravTa yiyn x^ow — Chrys. adver. 
Ja(laK)8, Orat. v. 

circumstances ; 
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circumstances ; call upon the numerous eye-^vitnesses 
to attest the truth ; appeal to the standing marks of 
the fact, tlie traces of a dreadful extenninating fire 
over all the place, and on many of the persons con* 
cemed ; and, lastly, defy the advocates of idolatry to 
gainsay the exactness of their relation. 

Such is the illustrious miracle we have here at- 
tempted to defend; We have examined it on the 
severest rules of rational assent And we find it 
established on that full concurrence of happy circum« 
stances which, we might expect, should attend a 
miracle so singular in its nature, and so important 
and decisive in its use. 

But there is one circumstance almost peculiar to it, 
and, as it crowns ail the rest, will deserve our most 
serious regard. It is this, that the attempt and the 
issue are so intern oven with one another, that they 
must stand or fall together. For whoever allows that 
Julian began to rebuild the temple, which he could 
not finish,, must confess the obstruction came from 
iabove, because no human impediment interfered. And 
whoever denies the obstiiaction must deny the attempt, 
because if there were no obstruction of that kindf 
there was none at all : and if there were none at all, 
then there was nothing to be obstructed. That is, 
Julian never attempted to rebuild the Temple ; an in<- 
ference so fiiriously sceptical, as would overturn the 
whole body of civil histiory. 
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BOOK IL 

HAVING now so well established the miracle, 
we have little need to inquire into the objections 
that may be made to it, any further than as we may 
be led by our own curiosity, or inclined to gratify the 
curiosity of others, in seeing how far the capricious 
ness of wanton wit can go in its frolics towards per- 
plexing the plainest and most evident of useful truths. 



CHAP. L 



FIRST then it may be objected, " That the credit 
of the miracle rests entirely on the truth of this 
supposition, That the holy oracles of God have de^ 
claredy that the Jemsh Temple should never be re* 
built : For if this M^ere not predicted, the restoration 
pf it did not impeach the divine veracity ,•" nor, con* 
sequently, was its honour concerned in frustrating the 

attempt 
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attempt. Now the word of God no where says that 
the Jewish Temple should never be rebuilt ; on the 
contrary, it insinuates that it should. It predicts, in 
general terms, the totaty but noi^nal destruction of 
the Temple ; and, in express words, says, That Je- 
rusakm shall be trodden dawn of the Gentiles lentil 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfiUed. Which imply 
there was to be a period to the desolation, though the 
iinie be so obscurely marked as to make the fixing it 
uncertain." 

The objection is plausible, and well deserves a so- 
lution. On which account (tlie method of the Dis- 
course concurring) it was thought proper to obviate 
It in the very entrance on this argument : where it is 
shewn, from the nature of the Jewish and Christian 
religions, tliat the total destruction, mentioned in the 
Prophecies, necessarily implied ^Jiml one : For tbat^ 
in the order of God's dispensations, the Jewish and 
the Christian Religions could never stand together : 
when This became established, That was to be done 
away. But while the temple remained^ Judaism still 
cxbted : m hen That was overthrown, the religion fell 
with it ; and consequently must rise again with the 
temple. But as this religion was not to rise while 
Christianity continued, the Temple was never to be 
restored. The consequence of all is, that, if it were 
restored, Christiianity could no longer support its pre- 
tensions, nor the prophets nor Jesus the truth of tiieir 
predictions* 



CHAP. II. 



SECONDLY, The testimony of Amm. Mar- 
oetliDui^, decisive as it is, ha& been cavilled. It is 
• - • ^ suspected, 
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suspected, " That He is no original Evidence ; but 
hath taken the account, he gives us of what then passed 
at Jerusalem, from the Christian writers : the work in 
which we 'find it being composed near twenty years 
after the event, when the fathers had turned what 
there was of the natural fact into a miracle ; and; by 
their declamatory eloquence, had made it famous 
throughout the now believing empire.** 

This objection abounds with absurdities : but it is 
not of my invention. 

It supposes Marcellirius to have taken his account 
from the Christian writers, because there were no 
other to be had : for if there were other, then the 
Historian^s authority does not rest on their testimony ; 
or, if it does, it rests on a good foundation, the evi- 
dence of Christian writers, supported by the Pagan. 
' But is it likely that an unbeliever, a man of sense, 
and a lover of truth, should so confide in those of 
the new persuasion, speaking in their own cause> and 
unsupported by other evidence, as to deliver a fact, 
' in terms of absolute certainty which discredited a re- 
ligion he reverenced, atid a master he idolized ? Could 
we, under these circumstances, suppose him capable 
of preservinor the memory of so unsupported a story^ 
we should at least look to find it delivered in such 
terms of doubt an^ suspicion as he must needs think 
were justly due unto it. 

But the ObjectDT * seems to have attended as little 
to the situation and circumstances^ as to the character 
of the Historian. "When this event happened ^t Jeru- 
salem, Amniianus was not in "vvinter-q .arters aliar off 
in Gaul or Gerrnaijv ; but near at hand, in the em- 
peror s court at AntiocK and in an office of distinction. 
The objector, I suppose, will allow that Julian made 

* l^r S 
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the attempt. The attempt, I have shewn, was in its 
nature, such as must draw the attention of the whole 
empire upon it. Ammianus represents it as one of 
the most considerable enterprises of his master's reign ; 
and that it was projected to perpetuate his memory. 
It miscarried. And is it possible the cause of the 
miscarriage could, at tha|; time, be more a secret to 
him than the undertaking ? Yet, if we believe the ob- 
jector, the first news he heard of it was from the 
Christian Priests. Be it so. I ask no more, to shew 
the objection devoid of all common sense. A courtier 
of credit, a curious observer of what passed about him^ 
hears nothing of what happened in his neighbourhood, 
at the time it did happen, though in an affair that 
engaged all men's attention. Many years after, in 
hunting for materials to compose his history, he starts 
this story. And where, I pray, does he find it ! Why 
truly, skulking in the cover of a thorny and perplext 
iavective, or flaunting amongst tJie meretricious on&* 
ments, and on the authority, of loose and prejudiced 
declaimers, records it, in his Anmls, as a fact un* 
questionable. Not, as was said, to derive credit to 
his master or his religion, but to entail eternal disho- 
nour upon both : and all this without giving either of 
them the least relief; as was easy tv be done by only 
telling from whom he had his story. 

In a word, we see, the. objection arises out of this 
circumstance,: The distance of time betii^een the fact 
and the historian's account of it. But such a circum- 
stance can never support a conclusion of this nature^ 
but in the case where a writer, who had an occasion 
to record a memorable fact at the time it happened^ 
omits to do so; and afterwards, at the distance of 
many years, sticks it into his history, without any 
reason given for his preceding silence. But this was 
23 not 
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not the case here : Amm. Marcellinus tells the story 
as soon as ever he had an opporUmity of so doing j 
which was when he retired from business to write his- 
tory. And the^ distance between that and the event 
is so far from taking from the credit of his relation, 
that, as was observed, it adds greatly to it. 

For we cannot but conclude, that as a soldier and 
man of business, he kept a journal of every thing that 
passed ; though we should not suppose, what is equally 
probable, that as a lover of letters he had very early 
formed his design of writing history. In what, there- 
fore, concerned the transactions of those times, he 
ha_d a sure and easy way of con)ing to the truth j 
which was by comparing his own diary with the later, 
and better digested, accounts of others but indeed 
the nature of the fact, and the quality of the writer, 
shew us, there was little danger of mistake. An au- 
thentic account of this whole matter was doubtless 
amongst the papers of state ; to all which our historian 
had free access. And if we should suppose his rela-* 
tion to be no other than a faithtul abstract of Alypius's 
letter to Julian, we should not, I believe, be a great 
way from the truth. It is certain, that a prudent 
historian, circumstanced as Marcellinus then was, 
could not have acted a wiser part than to relate so 
nice an adventure in the very words of the person, to 
whose conduct it was committed : for in so doing, he 
found himself in that rare .situation of adherence 
strictly to truth, without offending either of the parties 
who then strove for the possession of it \V'e may 
farther observe, that this supposition clears up anotlier 
objection which has been made to his narrative. For, 

TUrdly, we are told, " that the testimony of Mar- 
cellinus does but half our business: for though he 

H 2 gjvea 
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gives a circumstantial relation of the fact, he speaks 
of it as a natural^ not a miraculouSy event." 

The Jormer objection, we see, supposes he had 
gone too far ; TkiSy that he hath not gone far enough. 
And yet I cannot understand how a professed Pagan 
could have said more, in conscience. This objector, 
sure, is not so unreasonable to expect, he should 
have recorded the triumplis of the Gospel over his 
own refigion, in tlie words of the Christian writers. 
Because the other Objector had taken it into his head 
that he was beholden to them for his account of the 
story. 

Thus far we may be certain: Had Ammianus 
thought it an artifice or imposture, he would have con- 
trived to tell us so. For what should hinder him ? 
Not any regard to the leaders of the Christian sect, 
upon whom the scandal would have fallen ; for he is 
not backward*, on every occasion, to expose their 
follies' and perversities. On the other hand, the 
general character of Paganism made him very easy 
not to form any distinct judgment about the matter. 
Had he had any such inclination, he was fairly in- 
vited to it by what he found (and therefore honestly 
related) of the obstinacy of the eruption, resolutely 
bent to drive them to a distance *. 

After all, a faithful historian, thus circumstanced, 
must be sufficiently distressed. 

But Ammianus's skill was great, like his honesty ; 
and he found a way to disengage himself with honour: 
Other considerations apart, the fact was too notorious 
to be smothered, and too important to be passed 

♦ Hocque modo elemento destinadus repellente, ceBsavit in- 
4;eptuiu. 

over ; 
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over: at the same time, the mention of it was nice 
and delicate ; it Mas like walking over those burning 
ruins while yet hot with the breath of the avenger. 
Two things, in it, equally required management, the 
motive to the attempt ; and the Qiature of the defeat : 
the one affected the glory of his master ; the other, 
the interests of his religion. See, now% his address^ 
and how artfully he has come off! Julian gave diffe- 
rent reasons for his project, as best suited the views 
he had on those to whom he told it To the Jews h6 
affected compassion for their bufferings, and reverence 
for their holy rites : To his Priests and Sophists, we 
may be confident, he revealed his secret purpose to 
be the disgrace and ruin of revelation ♦ ; And to his 
courtiers and military men he pretended, what was 
most to their humour, the fame and glory of the en- 
terprise. Though Ammianus was c^tainly no dupe 
to his professions, yet he found it convenient, and he 
thought it fair, to convey that motive to posterity, 
which Julian had given to his corps. The defeat was 
next to be considered. To own the miracle, would 
be condemning his Religion \ explicitly to deny it, 
would be violating his Honour. He avoided this di^ 
lemma, by employing the words of the original Re- 
lator : and when we see, in his account, the very lan- 
guage of a narrative of State, we can no more doubt 
that he did employ them, than that Aly|)ius himself 
sent his master a relation of the whole affair. 

But if the necessity of saying so much distressed 
his Principles, the necessity of saying no more crampt 
his Genius; which was bold and swelling ; and prompt^ 
oh these occasions, to pour along the torrent of his 
eloquence. Hear how pompously he describes an 

* See the note in p. 91. 

B 3 t»S^^^!^ 
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earthquake, at Nicornedia. — " Eminuere Nicomediee 
clades — " But tlie reader will find the rest below *. 

He professes, we see, to tell his stoi-y briefly and 
truly: And I believe he did so Yet his bre%ity 
does not hinder him from specifying the very day, nay 
even the hour when f this or that circumstance was 
remarked : nor his truth from giving us as minute a 
description of the various kinds of deaths as at a 
battle in Homer. How different is this from his rela- 
tion of the event at Jerusalem ! There he does not so 

♦ « — cujus ruinarum eventum rere hrrviterque absolvam. 
" Primo lucis exortu die nono kal. Septembrium, concreti nubium 
" globi nigrantium, laetain paulo ant^ coeli speciem confuderuut : 
** et amandato solis splendore, nee contigua vel apposita cerne- 
*' bantur : ita oculomm ohtutu prasstricto, humo mvolutus crassae 
'' call-in is squalor insedit^ Dein^ velut niwiine summo fat ales con* 
^' torqumte j/ianubiaa, ventosque ab ipsis excitante cardinibus« 
*' maguitudo furentium incubuit procellirum, et elisi literis fragor; 
• haec qu8B secuti typhones atque preateres^ cum horrifico iremore 
" terrarum, civitatem et suburbana funditus everterunt. — Interim 
^' clamoribus variis exceisa culinina resultabant, quceritantium 
*^ conjugium liberoaque^ et si quid necessitudinis arte constnngit. 
" Post horarn denique secundamy multoante tertiam, aer jam sudus 
** et liquidus laientes retexit funereas strages. Nonnvlli enim 
'* fiuperruentium ruderum vi nimia constlpata sub ipsis iuteriere 
/^ poaderibus. Quidam coUo triius aggeribus obruti, cum su- 
<< peresie possent si qui juvissent, auxiliorum inopii necabantur. 
** Alii lignorum extantium acuminibus fixi peiidebant. Uno ictu 
** cflBsi comphres paullo ante homines, tunc promiscnsB strages 
** caddverum cernebantur. Quosdam domorum inclinata fastigia 
*' intrinsecus ferebant intactos, angore et inedid cousumendos. — 
** Alii subita ruinte magnitudine oppiessi iisdem adhuc mollibus 
'* conteguntur. Collisis quidam capitibus, vel humeris pro'fectis 
" aut cruribus, inter vitae mortisque confinia, aliorum adjumenta 
** paria perferentium implorantes cum obtestatione magna desere* 
« bantur—" 

t He is alike circumstantial in dating that other dreadful com* 
motion which happened m the first consulate of Valeutinian and 
his brother — '* diem duodecimum Kal. Augustas, Consule Valen« 
'^ tinianoprimum cum fraUe^horrendi terroref,'' ^c, L xxvi. c. lu. 

much 
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much as inform us of the month in which it happened; 
we should even have been at a loss for the year, but 
that the Persian expedition directs us, to which the 
form of his annals hath connected it. And so far is 
he from dwelling upon the slaughter that followed, 
the too certain consequence of eruptions of this nature, 
that, had it not been for the Christian writers, we 
might have suspected his horrible balls ofjire * had 
contained little more than a lambent flame, for any 
mischief that followed. 

Again, he is not content to relate the Nicomedian 
earthquake, and expatiate only on its effects: he 
is as particular in describing both iheprog'nosticsAhait 
preceded it (such as the firmament overcast, and the 
day darkened with storms and tempests), and the 
symptoms that attended it (such as the lightning and 
whirlwind). While, on the other hand, his account 
of the disaster in Jerusalem is stript of all these 
circumstances of terror ; though they be Jhe constant 
forerunners and attendants of fiery eruptions; and, 
if we may believe the Christian writers, did actually 
precede and accompany this : nor have we ^y reason 
to disbelieve them, because they speak (as we shall 
see) of certain phajnomena, the natural effects of the^ 
disordered elements, which they erroneously ascribe 
to a different cause. 

But this is not all : Ammianus, to give us the most 
fearful idea of this desolation at Nicomedia, says, the 
conflict of nature was such, as if the God of Nature 
himself, armed with all the stores of heaven, was 
hurling his lightning over a perishing world. But 
we find not a line of this imagery in the affair at 
Jerusalem. The Deity is there kept out of sight; 
though the repeated eruptions, which, he says, seemed 

* Metttcndi glbbi flaoimanim. 

H 4 o6$tinatd^ 
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obstinately and resolutely bent to drive the workmen 
to a dlNtance, drove him to the confines of superior 
agency. But he was unwilling, and for a good reason, 
to call his reac^ers after him. 

What could occasion a conduct so different in a 
case so similar? Had he related the one as a noted 
fact, and the other but as an uncertain rumour, 
8ometi)ing mi^ht be pretended. But this makes the 
difficulty, he tells them both as facts, and tacts of 
equal notoriety and trutli. A difficulty nothing can 
solve but what we have already shewn to be the case, 
the bashfulness of a backward evidence. 

In this light we see, that his relating the eruption 
of Jerusalem as a natural event, takes nothing from 
the reality of the divine interposition. When a Pagan 
bears testimony to a fact of this importance, we 
may be as sure it is a miy^acle as, when a Papist bears 
testimony to a miracle of no importance at all, we 
are sure it is a trick. 

But his reserve is so far from depriving us of the 
benefit of his testimony, that it is that which su})ports 
it Had we fomid a Pagan speaking like a Christian 
Father on this o. casion, his evidence had sooa be- 
come as suspected as that of the Jewish historian^ 
whei^ he speaks of Christ ; which one of the ablest 
and must candid of his critics has fairly condemned 
for an imposture; and another equally respectable, 
who would fain bolster up its credit, frankly owns, 
could never come from him in the condition it is 
brought down to us. This miracle, without question, 
embarrassed Marcellinus no less than the WorkeH 
of miracles distressed the other Historian: whose 
case the excellent Writer, just now mentioned, has 
well described. But liad posterity made equally free 
witli both, I should have despaired of dL^eugaging 

my 
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my Author with the address and abilities he has 
served Josephus *. 

In a word, all we want of our adversaries is to 
have the fact acknowledged as Ammianus relates it. 
Its nature depends neither on his, nor on their, nor 
on our opinion of the matter, but on the nature of 
thinjors.^ We think, indeed, that it speaks itself. 
But, for the sake of those who think otlierwise, 
I propose, in the course of this examination^ to shew, 
that it was an effect, winch no power but that of 
the moral Governor of the universe was able to 
produce. 

I proceed, then, in my subject; to which these 
caviig are only the pi-elude. 



CHAP. IIL 



THE next objection to the fact arises from what, 
>iie would have hoped, sliould have been the chief 

support of it, THE TESTIMONY OF THE FaTHERS. 

But their credit amongst fashionable letters is now 
(O low, that if they do not di&lionour the cause 
hey appear in, ii is all we are to expect trom them. 
For, as a late writer t graciously allows us to believe 
jvery strange thing except a miracle, so, to say 
he troth, we are apt enough to credit every strange 
•dator of antiquity, so he be not a Father. And 
^et, it is very certain, the fathers were, at worst, 

♦ See Mr. Forster's Discourse, intitled, *' A Dissertation 
ipon the account supposed to have beeu g;iven of Jesus Christ 
)y Josephus, &c. Oxon. mdccxlix.*' 

f In a book, intiiled, *' I'hilosophical Essays concerning 
Soman Understanding/ printed 1748, p. a 99. 

no 
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no more prejudiced in favour of Religion^ than tbdr 
Pagan neighbours were prejudiced against it. And 
whether these were philosophers, sophists, or states* 
men, if we read their works, we shall find that 
very credulity, prejudice, fedse reasoning, and ill 
faith, which these objectors pretend has been dis- 
covered in some of the most celebrated of the 
fathers. 

But what is it They have done, in the point ia 
question, which proves so injurious to their own 
cause? *^ Why, it seems, they differ greatly from 
Ammianus, in their relation of this extraordinai^ 
fact ; by adding many circumstances to his ; some of 
which are utterly incredible." 

Whether it were the Fathers^ or their CatisCj which 
render their accounts incredible, will be seen in due 
time. At present let me observe, it greatly eases 
their defence, that it cannot be fairly pretend^, that 
the Christian writers contradict the relation of Ammi- 
anus, in any the least particular. 

In the Second place, What I said before, of Mar« 
ccllinus's substractions, I here repeat of the Fatheri 
additions ; that they are so far from invalidating the 
fact, that they add greatly to its support We have 
shewn Marcellinus to be an- unwilling Evidence, who 
hath cautiously avoided saying more than was just 
necessary to save harmless his character of a faithful 
historian. Il was natural then to expect he had 
studiously omitted such circumstances as made most 
ifor the honour of that cause to which he was neither 
a friend nor favourer. 

Thirdly, Admitting it was as is pretended, that' 
incredible things are to be found in their relations: 
this circumstance nvill stance be deemed suffident 

to 
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to overthrow a well-attested fact, by lafny who con- 
sider that such as are best established have never 
been exempt from these injurious pollutions. The 
"miracles of Christ and his apostles have not escaped 
the adulterations of heretics. And if this were suf- 
ficient to discredit truth, there is not a fact in oivil 
history that would stand its ground. As to those 
tvho expect a certain innate virtue in Truth, of force 
to extrude all heterogeneous mixture, they expect 
a quality which was never yet found in it, nor, I fear, 
ever will. Nay, the more notorious a fact of this 
kind is, that is to say, the more eye-witnesses there 
are of it, the more subject it is to undesigned de- 
pravation ; as there must be, amongst a large cloud 
of evidence, some men of heated fancies : and the 
greater the communication, and the frequenter the 
collision, of these warm heads, the more active and 
inlSamed will be the creative faculty of the mind; 
Miiich, in that state, we find, has always been 
the seminary of false circumstances of the prodi- 
gious kind. 

But we should grant a great deal too much in 
allowing this to be the case here. Providence did 
iK)t do its work by halves ; nor was penurious in 
the grace so seasonably bestowed upon the suffering 
church. For, what, we have shewn, was pertbrmed 
iii the sight of all men, we shall see, was faithfijlly 
commemorated by the most celebrated preachers and 
apologists of that age ; and as soberly and carefully 
recorded by the best historians of the follozving. And 
if, travelling downwards in a blind and heavy road, 
it contracted sonie stains of the soil through which 
it passed, it was never so disfigured as to tiave those 
dirty features mistaken for its natural countenance, 
by any the l6ast attentive observer. 
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In which may be discerned the different fortune 
that naturally attends truth and falsehoods A fable, 
the further it goes, the more it gathers : for, like all 
untimely productions, coming out, at first, rude and 
unformed, it leaves room for charitable invention to 
give it shape ; which, by general contribution, soon 
raises it to a bulk that looks considerable. Whereas 
the circumstances of a true story drop off, one after 
another, as it advances in its progress, till it becomes 
stript, and contracted to its essence : for there being 
precision in the testimony of the evidence, and con- 
viction in the nature of the fact, men, on its first 
appearance, are less solicitous, as they have less 
need, to support it by its circumstances, than to 
convey it by its essentials. 

Chrysostom, indeed, was in the neighbourhood of 
the place. But, speaking to an audience as well 
instructed in the affair as himself, though he had 
frequent occasion to put them in mind of so dis- 
tinguishing 

this miracle was performed by God, to do honour to himself: 
Had it been to do honour to the bishops of his church, we see 
how little they deserved it! Here is one who violates the 
civil peace, and invades the religious rights of his neighbour ; 
'and another who supports him in so doing, on the authprity of 
the miracle at Jerusalem. In which they either foully pre- 
varicate ; or grossly mistake the purpose of God's interposition. 
They represent it as intended for an example to the. magistrate 
to restrain the Jews from all excercise of their superstition;- 
when it was evidently for no other purpose than to support the 
truth of the divine predictions concerning the ruin of a certain 
temple. Theodosius was to expect the fate of Julian. And 
why? Because he was supporting those very rights of nature 
which Julian then violated: For the attempt to rebuild the 
temple was but one of the many arts he employed to extirpate 
the Christian Faith by violence. But it has always been the 
trick, and has often proved the defeat, of Intolerance, to place 
their miserable Principle on such foundations as are found most 
of all to discredit it. 
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tinguishing a mercy, yet always dweUs in generals; 
just as lie would have done in refemng to the crud- 
fixion, or to any other the most known incident in 
the Gospel. Thus, in. his Discourse against the Jem 
and Gentiles^ speaking of thie desolate condition of 
the temple^ he says — ^^ For in our times that monarcb, 
*^ who exceeded all men in his malice to our holy 
^' £euth, both lent the aid of the Imperial authority, 
^ and became an associate in the design. Thi^ 
'^ began the work, but could make no progress; 
^' for a FiREy bursting from the foundations, drove 
^' away, and dispersed all concerned in thq under* 
" takmg*." 

The only contemporary father, therefore, from 
whom we can expect a detailed history of the events 
is Gregory Nazianzen. For he, not living at a dis- 
tance, like Ambrose ; nor preaching, like Chrysostomj 
to those who knew every circumstance, but residing 
in these quarters, and writing in defence of our holy 
faith, against Julian, in an appeal to the Roman 
Empire, was both qualified by his knowledge, and 
called upon by the nature of his performance, to be 
particular in his relation of the fact. 

Now, as his account must undergo a severe scru- 
tiny, it will be but fair to give it in his own words. 
Speaking then of Julian, he says, 

'* After having run throu^ a course of every 
^^ other tyrannical experiment against the Faith, and^ 
'^ upon trial, despising all of them as trifling and 
^' contemptible, he, at last, brought down the whole 
'^ body of the Jews upon us ; whom, for their ancient 

* — f^ 7»f fir} tS( yiHiK T?f ifAtU^a^ 3 mMa^ tU ne^St^m$ 
9J iil fMUfOf «r^0vAOfr> ih/ti^ffw, a^^a «pv^ aw^ rSHf ^/biiAl«w 

iuwui^ffM ^Himi airoTi ifnha^t. Advtrnis Judseos et Gentiles, 
torn. i. 

** turn 
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" turn to seditious novelties, and an inveterate hatred 
" of the Christian name, he chose as the fittest 
'' instruments of his machinations. These, under a 
" shew of great good will, which hid his secret pur- 
** pose, he endeavoured to convince, from their sacred 
^' books and traditions, which he took upon him 
** to interpret *, that now was come the time fore- 
told, when they should return to their own Land^ 
rebuild their temple^ and restore the law to its 
" ancient force and splendor. When these things 
" had been thoroughly insinuated^ and heartily en* 
*' tertaiqed (for deceit finds easy admittance when it 
'* flatters our passions), the Jews set upon the work 
" of rebuilding with great attentiop, and pushed on 
** the project with the utmost labour ^and application. 
*^ But when now driven firom their work by a violent 
" whirlwind and a sudden earthquake, they fled to- 
** gether for refuge to a certain neighbouring church 
" (some to deprecate the impending mischief; others, 
^^ as is natural in such cases, to catch at any help 
** that presents itself; and others, again, inveloped 
** in the crowd, were carried along, with the body 
** of flyers) : there are Avho say, the church refused 
" them entrance; and that when they came to the 
" dobrs, which were wide open but a moment be- 
•* fore, they found them, on a sudden, closed by 
•* a secret and invisible hand ; a hand accustomed 
•* to work these wonders for the terror and confusion 
** of the impious, and for the security and comfort 
" of godly men. This however is now invariably 
**' affirmed and believed by all, That as. they strove 
" to force their way in by violence, the fire, 
" which burst from the foundations of the tcmple^^ 

* I think Gregory uses the word *w»Oi»a^!-»r ironically, inthtt- 
eense Qf pretending to interpret with a prophetic ;$pint. 

" met 
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** met nnd stopt them, and one part it burnt and 
** destroyed; and another it desperately maicnedi 
•' leaving them a living monument of God s commi- 
" nadon and wrath against sinners. Thus the affair 
•* passed ; and let no man continue incredulous cou- 
•* cernin ij this, or the other miraculous works of God. 
** But still the thing most wonderful and illustrious 
" was a lii£ht, which appeared in the heavens, of 
" a Cross within a Circle. That nanl^ and figure 
" which impious men before esteemed so dbhonour- 
" able upon earth, was now raised on high, and 
** equally objected to the common \iew of all men; 
" advanced by God himself, as the trophy of his 
•* victory over unbelievers ; of all trophies the most 
" exalted and sublime. Nay further, they who were 
" present, and partakers of the miracle we are now 
** about to speak of, shew, to this very day, the 
** sign or figure of the cross which was then marked 
" or impressed upon their garments. For, at that 
" time, as these men (whether such as were of us, 
" or strangers) were shewing these n>arks, or at- 
" tending to others who shewed them, each presently 
" observed the wonder, either on himself or his 
** neighbour : having a radiant mark on his body or 
"^ on his garment: in which there was something 
*' that, in art and elegance, exceeded all painting 
" or embroidery *•'* 

This 

rv^a99ii^, uq fA»x^ov T» x^ ciytpiflq art/Aa^oK — TfiA<^ fTTft^qxi t^ r^ 
la^aUjt (pv?iOf iifAtv, TVv 9aXcuai» n avriif iin(porrl». x^ to xad' riiAUP 

^itoxiifAivop titi KoltXBtTf tU T^y lav^u*, x^ Toy 9iu9 A»cc^€iiAacr&»$ , x^ tu9 
4fetlfiuprox^eiT^ci9aptue'CM-yan^ xj otTtaK^virloutP'^ 9v»oi»-, 'm7\oc(/yi.a\i t«99 
firiyo»ay» E«rs» ^s Tavret t^ iiuiBi* x^ tvihatv- it^xoXoy ya,^ sk a.iroi.fL» t^ 
4r^f iii(9yqy iwWf «» (Mt ifq »t»fiffQpiti in»9iiAo r^ »c^^yy k' ^i»^i i^oAAq, 



,.. *^ 
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This is the only contemporary writer amongst the 
Chriotians who delivers the account of the miracle 
differently from Ammianus Marcellinus, that is, with 
additional circumstances. Let us see then what handle 

* 

he hath given to the objector. 

But before we come to examine what he, really 
affirms, and takes upon his credit to support ; it will 
be proper to set in a true light what he is only supposed 
to affirm, and what he docs not undertake to warrant. 

He tells us, it was reported, that those whojled 
for refuge to an a^oining churchy whose doors wer^ 
wide open but a moment before, found them suddenly 
closed by an invisible j)oa;er.— And, without question. 
They who could not tl^en get in, did believe the impedi* 
ment to be miraculous. They did not consider, that a 
frighted crowd, all pressing to be foremost, would soon 

choke 

Ixiltvo'opltq u^fAiiffap, o» ^t, ovtf Iv roTq TAivret; (piTm QvySetmif^ t« 

TOK ^vci Qvfu^vrifrlovlii' liff) fxh oi }Jyva't», uq v^i to tspot avri^ 

UiTv^fiv IK Tf»^ ti^re t^ ufavv^ ^uveifAtaqy 9 r% roiavra rt^alti^K 
v^lq T^y rvv aaAut xftlavAii^fv^ it; tuf ivnSS* uvifaT^la** ^i 

su ara^tfd'fy— •Ttff ^i rut xettpiut aK^olnfiecffOff r*iMf eif^Mp tfA^^of 
rtiq Ttf dftf K»T» Tu» afjM^tiTiSv avtiXfiq 1^ Kififftuq* tSto fA.h ^l 
ro»»To, nJ a^ir'n-o fJLiiih)^, fTi lAn^l rxT^ aKKa,%q t3 ^sS ^vvuf/^ia-if, 
^O ^l i'ri vra^aio^6rspC¥ jc^ trc^tf «y(rfpoy« irK (p^q >> ra H^otm riv 
^TAv^hv wi^lya^tpnf, ic^ to trporffoy iV< yn^ artfca^o/Aiyoy Tor^ aOsot^ 
x^ axj^t*^ x^ oyo^ yt'y ly i^atu ^ihKvvlat iiraa'tf Moyiq, i^ yUtloci r^^osioy 
ru^i^ rnq netreu run actSuv y»xi}f> r^QTtetiH m»v^q v^T^npov — Whhi^a- 
tii^xt fri 1^ yvy taq la^^rot^y 01 ri ^ctvfAur^ IkmUh ^tulat xj /x^r«it 
Tft( ToTf )tdiaer9ifA,a9^iia-ai roTq tv ruvpi r^ffictarhf, o/a» ti y»^ rxvra 
hnytTjo TK [«»T*5y T«y hfAtlipuPy tlr Sy rup {«»«y] n hiifufd^pup 5x*ri t^ rh 
^avfia iv^et tonp f ott/lAf, \ ru tirAi}0-i«y yiyo^tyay xolctrs^^ A^y^ )} txi»yey 
o^iIJy roiSrey ly tok MifAafft, vcicni »r«»^r»x?5 iJ/jj^i^^, n wigi^^fir 
fyy^a^ho^ «o(KiX<irc^ey ix T»rtf ri 7iyi)a»f Orat. iv. adv. Jul. 

Vol. Vlir. I 
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. ^^. Mil the door of a little 

... ..iv>. nought for refuge, had 

*^ut he tells us they were 

.., I ihcv opened outward, the 

w.i /iHild be only invisible to a 

.. ii^iiud out of their wits. And, 

iiitMit intiuiates, in the following 

.Aau> ui" the fiery eruption) that this 

viaiojuiiion; and particularly not his 

.-..u.aus what he deemed to be the true 

. ».i ciiuntMit, in telling us they strove to 

. , ti />7 violence. But (adds he) tliat 

. .v., uimclv, the eruption, is now invari- 

,,., .4. 'iiiXxrd by all. As much as to say, 

.. .^. . \..M\uKition, which corrected the first 

.4.*. <.»i lite mimculous circumstance of the 

., .. x.ov->»vi5l ; but have put that of the eruption 

» \*v.i, .H\'ii:iso\l, we come to the circumstances 
, ... \» i.v aocount of IMarcellinus. Gregory 
, . . lUvv I . A xihirkcind and earthquake. 2. The 
... ^ .^'^A .:'vv/ in the heavens of a cross within 
, . UK', ,%. I he figure of a cross on the bodies 
.,. .4^,.. V .' the Xiorkmen and assistants. These, 
.^^^ ^ s<iv5;s*4 V delivers as unquestioned facts, doubted 
...H..^.K^^l l\v none: and of so trite and frequent 
. „ u V ^ vlivinos and historians of this time, that 
. ,i,^A *..e;vo he ti Us the main fact, thejiery eruption^ 
ww^^y >y^ rtl>solutely, but only obliquely and occa- 
^^ i\ fri. vIk ,*rtko of a circumstance not so generally 
[^'' * aM^W \\\^^^^ theatbre, it will be incumbent 
^ to ffi^^^ '^^*"*^ 5^^^*^^ account. I shall try them on 
•T ffipt of Ami«w""^^ relation, as that is made (though 
1 for this pwvj^^*^'^ ^'^^ standard of the trutli ; and 
!k!Jbt not bi;t tl^y will be all found very credible, not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding their different degrees of evidence; the 
•first, the whirhvind and earthquake, being necessarily 
connected with the eruption recorded by Animianus ; 
the second, the cross in the heavens, a likely attendant 
on the then unquiet state of the elements : and the 
third, the cross on the garments, very consonant to 
what we know of meteorology. 

1 . First then, as to the earthquake. Natural his- 
tory informs us, that fiery eruptions, of which it makes 
fi-equent mention, are always preceded by an earth- 
quake. And, indeed, the obvious nature of the thing 
instructs us, it can hardly be otherwise ; the force of 
fire making its way through a heavy load, opposed to 
its explosion, cannot but throw the incumbent earth 
into convulsive struggles, during the agitation. ' And 
this tumult in the inferior elements must needs com- 
municate itself to the adjoining parts of the superior. 
Hence it hath so generally happened, that the disorder 
below has been'accompanied with the like above ; such 
as fierce whirlwinds and a troubled sky : this was the 
first signal of the like dreadful conflict in the desolation 
at Nicomedia, as Ammianus himself relates it — 
*^ Concreti nubium globi nigrantiiim, laetam pauUo 
" ante coeli speciem confuderunt, ventosque ab ipsis 
" excitante cardinibus," &c. Thus far, therefore, 
Gregory's account is not only agreeable to the usual 
course of things, in their unquiet state, but the appear- 
ances are told in their order ; the whirlwind^ the earth- 
quake, and the Jire. 

2. The light which was seen in the heavens of a cross 
within a circle^ is the second things we are to speak 
to. Of this kind of phaenomenon, the ecclesiasticaly 
the civily and the natural history, both of ancient and 
modern ages, affords us so many instances, that it ^*ill 

I 2 give 
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give us very little trouble. Not to keep the Reader in 
suspense, it was neither more nor less than one of those 
meteoric lights, in a still and clouded sky, which are 
not unfirequently seen in solar 'or lunar halos : And 
when the parhelia, and paraselenes, which sometimes 
attend them, are added to that appearance, we can 
easily conceive how greatly the pomp of them must be. 
increased. To support tliis account, we may observe, 
that thb celestial cross was not seen till the conflict in 
the sky was over : it being the night after the storm, 
and the night after that, as Theodoret * informs us; 
where, by the way, we may observe, this was a lunar 
halo. 

It was the same appearance, from whence (as 
Eusebius and others tell us) Constantine the Great 
drew the happy presage of an approaching victory : it 
was the same which Cyril of Jerusalem saw over that 
city, in the time of his son Constantius ; to whom the 
good bishop sent the news, and, indeed, endeavoured 
to make the most of it. The historians of the middle 
ages have, at diflferent times, occasionally mentioned 
the like appearances ; and, generally,* mentioned them 
as miraculous. Since the revival of learning, the Natu- 
ralists and astronomers have taken notice of such as 
happened in their times ; and have attempted to ex-^ 
plain their physical causes. 

But here I find what I had farther to say, on this 
subject, already done to my hands, in a very ingenious 
and learned discourse f of the excellent J. A. Fabricius : 
to which, with much satisfaction, I refer the Reader : 

^ — Kara ^ ry avrnt 9vn\a $^ au «aA»» rji vrtfoufy Sf^ l» 
Tfc »pft»tf tS atSifi^Ui r«vc*' '^^ <^XV» fv\(Mli%. Eccl. Hist. 1. iii* 
c* 20. 

t Intit. '< Exercitatie critica, qua disputatur, Crucem^ quam 
'* in cttlis vidisse se juravit Constantinus imp. fuissc phaBnomenoa 
" naturale in halone solari.'' Vid. Bib« Grsec. vol. vju 

For 
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For it is not iny way to repeat what others have proved 
before me ; or to defraud them of the praises due to 
their discoveries. 

1 will only make one observation. All these mete- 
oric crosses are represented as being encompassed by 
a luminous circle. A circumstance, which, if but com* 
monly attended to^ would have betrayed their original. 
But so far from that, the circle was brought as a con- 
vincing argument of their being miraculous. With this, 
Gregory triumphs * over the mathematicians or astro- 
logers ; and defies them to account for it by their rules 
of art Would the reader know the ground of so gross 
^ delusion ? It was no more than this, the circle was 
so established an emblem of victory, that, like one of 
Epicurus's Simulacra (the exuvias of bodies^ as these 
of minds) y they regarded it as the moral phantom that 
proclaimed Julian's defeat. For figure and rhetoric 
had, in most times, but especially in those, been an 
overmatch for reason and science. 

3. But the Jiast circumstance (says the objectors) so 
far exceeds all the commofa length of credulity, that 
its invention must have put fancy to the stretch, and 
even fraud itself to the blush : and this is, the mark of 
the cross impressed upon the bodies, or gannentSf of 
the people present. 

As extraordinai7 as this may seem, I do not despair 
of regaining those whom it hath most revolted. 

*But first it will be necessary to call in a writer of 
the next class, and consider his words — ^^ When there- 
^* fore (says Socrates) a vast number were assembled 
*' on tiie place, another prodigy happened ; for a fire 
*^ FELL FROM HEAVEN, which consumcd all the work- 

* n5 ov tStoit iX9*<: Tojr KYKAON h roti o'QTi ^aGi/^a^» ; Ovt®« 
mi X^ NIKHS ?T£<>AN0S. Orat, iv. 
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** mcq\s tools*." As tliis historian is the only nritcr 
who explicitly f mentions lighlmng, and its effects ; it 
will be proper to consider its credibility. Under the 
last head we have shewn, how a fiery eruption must 
occasion a previous earthquake ; and this earthquakCi 
a stormy sky. But air, put intd a violent motbn^ 
always produces lightnings when it abounds with matter 
susceptible of inflammation. And those colurnqs of 
air, which lie over places that labour with convulsive 
throes to cast out an enkindled matter from its entrails, 
must needs be impregnated with vast quantities of sul« 
phureous particles, which the earth, in that condition, 
exsudes from its pores, and which the solar heat dra\v$ 
upwards. But the natural history of these eruptions 
supports this reasoning. And Ammianus, whose evi* 
dence we have so often appealed to, gives us an 
example of it in the before cited case of the earthquake 
at Nicomedia, attended, as appears by his account^ 
with a fiery eruption, like that at Jerusalem. Now 
this historian tells us, that there, the earthquake was 
preceded by lightning, as well as stormy — " Concreti 
^^ nubium globi nigrantium, laetam pauUo ante cceli 
speciem confuderunt — Dein velut numine summo 
fatales cantorquente manubias ventosque ab ipsis 
" cxcitante cardinibus, &c. — haecque secuti typhones 
*^ atque presteres, cum horrifico tremore terrarum'^ 
The same, he aflSrms of that more dreadful earthquake 
which happened in the first consulate of Valentinian 
and his brother : " Paulo post lucis exortum, densitate 

t{ Hfuvti xccicco'Kn'^up, vravict t» ruv olzo^fAUt t^.OL}iiTot iiitp^Mtptf,' 
Soc. L. iii. c. 20. 

t Philostorgius, by the mode of his expression and by the^ 
order in which he puts things, seems as if he meant this fire, in . 
the following words ; t«to fiiv yup, vjv^ iTrwEftslo rig ifyu^sT^at 
roXf^uvletq, tSto ^l, cruor^p? l^uvvvif* Ex. Lib. vii. C. 9. 

" praeyij^ 
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^ prsevia fulgurum acrius vibratorum tremefacta con- 
** cutitur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis*." — 

Lightning therefore, we see, is one ofNthe constant 
concomitants in this desolation. 

Now lightning is formed by the ferment and explo- 
sion of sulphureous and bituminous exhalations from 
the earth, mixing with nitrous acids in the air. And 
as this mixture, or combination, is variously propor- 
tioned, according to the then casual concourse of ele- 
mentary particles, so its destructive effects are various. 
Sometimes it hath been known to scorch up the cloath^ 
without penetrating the body ; and, sometimes again, 
to break ail the bones without discolouring the flesh or 
doaths ; nay, even to melt the sword without injuring 
the scabbard. In the^r^ case we must conclude, the 
sulphur predominated ; in the latter, the salts. And 
according to this proportion, the lightning in question 
seems to have been formed. For, they tell us, it 
melted the iron instruments, but hurt neither the cloatlis 
nor flesh; on which it affixed a cross, without any 
sensible notice ^at the time of the impression. For I 
make no scruple to affirm, that this mark was the 
natural effect of lightning, so constituted. 

That lightning falls in regular figures, hath been fre- 
quently observed. The most unlikely, one should think, 
is the circular ; and yet, m that, it hath been commonly 
known to fell : the most likely is the angular, (and a 
cross is but two straight lines n^eeting at right angles); 
yet this, though not very rare, has been less common. 

But, it will be said, ** the fathers make it a matter 
of much more importance: land the fantastic things 
Jhey tell of these crosses pxclude both nature and sober 
miracle ; and admit of no other cause but fraud or 
j^aticism ; even though we should substr^ct from the 

* L. xxvi. c. 10. 

I 4 '^C.^WSCC^. 
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account the contradictions that arise from tiieir joint 
testimony. Gregory * and Socrates f say these crosses 
were shining and radiated : but Theodoret J tells us, 
they were not bright and shining, but shaded with *a 
dark colour : again, Rufinus and Socrates aflSnn, they 
were by no means to be washed out §." 

All this, it must be owned, hath ^e rank air of in* 
ventive prodigy. Yet view it well, and you see nature 
breaking in upon you. In a word, the fathers could 
have said nothing more corroborative of our account; 
which reduces them to a natural phsenomenon: for 
the qualities they give to these crosses, not only shew 
them to be meteoric^ but inform us of their very specific 
nature ; which was precisely that of the Phosphorus. 

They shone by night, and were dark, and smokey* 
coloured by day (for thus, the different accounts of 
their appearance, given us by Gregory and Theodoretj 
are plainly to he reconciled, by the testimony of 
Rufinus Ij) the very property both of natural and arti* 
ficial Phosphori. Of ihQ first kind, are insects, rotten* 
wood, shell-fish, tainted flesh **, scales, feathers, of 
certain anunals, &c. Of the latter, that solid body, . 
in particular, made fiom urine (for ahnost all bodiea 

L. iii. c. 20. 

§ Ut etiam qui diluere pro sui infidelitate voluisset, nullo 

genere valcret abolere. Ruf. uTrovy^imv n} uTrotriAix^iv ^iXoiliiy 

iiif) rfvirtf i^^milo. Socr. 

U In sequenti nocte in vestimentis omnium signaculum crucis 
ita evidens apparuit. Hist. Eccl. 1. x. c. 37. 

** Hossein the son of All, and grandson of Mahomet, was 
killed in aspiring to the throne in the Califatc of Yesid. His. 
head was cut off and carried by a soldier to the governor of 
Coussah; as it lay on a table in the night the wife of the soldier 
pretended that a lambent flame played about the bead, which 
might very well be. But this by the Partisans of Ali was 
esteemed a great miracle. 
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will afford it) with which, if one writes, as with a 
pencil on paper, the letters, in the night, will appear 
like flame, and, in the day time, present only a dim, 
smokey suffusion. 

The readerwill be further confirmed in this opinion, ' 
if he considers of what the artificial phosphorus is 
composed ; which is chiefly a fixed salt, obtained by 
a long process by fire ; in the course of which much 
of tins element seems to be imbibed : so as to give the 
minute parts of the phosphorus the proper motion and 
Itgitation to produce light. Now the salts were pre- 
dominant in the lightning in question, as appears by' 
its violent effects on metals, and its innocuous contact 
with softer bodies. And we can easily conceive how 
that high ferment, by which lightning is formed, may 
produce a natural phosphorus, in the same manner as 
a lopg process by fire makes the artificiaL 

This will account too for the difficulty in washing , 
out the marks. Those on the bodies would sooner 
disappear ; those on the habits more slowly. And it 
is observable, tliat, though Gregory tells us, the curious 
yet produced (when he virote) the marks on the gar- 
ments ; he says nothing of those on the bodies. 

And now, I presume, the candid, reader may be 
disposed to abate his wonder, and inclined to give. the 
fathers credit for the facts, how much soever they 
might be mistaken in the immediate cause of them : 
and the unbeliever, from the fate of so promising an 
objectioriy may be taught the use of modesty and diflS- 
dence, when he opposes bis own reason to the ti'uths 
that establish Revelation. 

But, to put the matter farther out of doubt, I shall 
produce a passage from the Adversaria of the famous 
Isaac Casaubon, written while in England, and, as 
*hb son Meric conjectures (to whom we are indebted 
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for it) about the year 1 6 1 o- 1 1 . It follows in these 
words : " This tlay the Lord Bishop of Ely * a prelate 
" of great piety and holiness, related to me a w<m- 
" derful thing. He said he had received the account 
from many hands, but chiefly from the Lord Bishop 
of Wells, lately deadf, who was succeeded by 
" Bishop Montague ; that in the city qfWeUs, about 
fifteen years ago J, one summer's day, while the 
people were at divine service in the cathedral 
church, they heard, as it thundered, two or three 
claps above measure dreadful, so that tlie whole 
congi'egation, affected alike, tlirew themselves on 
their knees at this terrifying sound. It appeared, 
the lightning fell at the same time, but without harm 
" to any one. So far, then, there was nothing but 
" what is common in the like cases. The wonderful 
** part was this, which afterwards was taken notice of 
*' by many, that the marks of a cross were found to 
" have been imprinted on the bodies of those who 
•^ were then at divine service in the cathedral. The 
" Bishop of Weils told my Lord of Ely, that his wife 
** (a woman of uncommon probity) came to him, 
" and informed him, as of a great ndracifi, that sh^ 
" had then the mark of a cross Impressed upon her 
^ body; Which tale when the Bishop treated as 

* Doctor Lane. Andrews, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 

t Dr. John Still. 

X The following note was communicated by a learned frien4« 
R. W. 

^' Hoc etiam anno [1596], in agro Somersettensi, urbecula^ 
" episcopalis, cui a fontibus Velles [Wells] nomen, teniplum — 
'^ die dominico, magni plebis frequentid, fulmine ^oncussum^ H 
^ ardere visum ; ingenti populi consternatione, plane tu 8c lamen* 
^* tatione : flamma undique circumvolitans omnem multitudinem 
*' circumplexa est, majore formidine qukm damno, quippe vestes 
*' 8c capilli ^rabusti, intactis corporibus.'* Rob. Johnston, Renua 
Britannicamm Historia, L.^ii, p, 223« 

^^ absurd^ 
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*'- absurd, his wife exposed the part, and gave him 
*' ocular proof. He afterwards observed, that he had 
*^ upon himself, on his arm (as I take it) the plainest 
*' mark of a ►!<. Others had it on the shoulder, the 
" breast, the back, or otlier parts. This account 
** that great man, my Lord of Ely, gave me in such 
^' a manner, .as forbade me even to doubt of its 
'' truth*." 

Here, then, we have the very same event, happening, 
from the same cause, the burst of lightning. The 
only difference is, that here the cross appeared upon 
the bodies only : there both on the cloaths and bodies. 
A difference which the more or less subtilty of the 
meteoric matter would occasion. 

The fact, we find, is as well attested as a fact can 
possibly be. A bishop, of the greatest name in his 

* Rem miram mihi narrab^t hodie Dom. Episcopus Eliensis, 
sanctae pietatis Antistes. Dicebat se accepisse k multis, sed 
prscipue h. Dom. Episcopo Vellensi nuper mortuo, cui successit 
Dom. Montacutus : evenisse ante annos circiter xv, in urbe Wella, 
sive ea dicenda. Valla, die quadam cestiva, ut, dum in Ecclesi4 
Cathedrali populus sacris vacabat, duo vel tria tonitrua inter plura 
audirentur, supra modum horrenda, ita ut populus universus iti 
genua ft»« op^n procumberet ad ilium sonum terribilem. Con- 
atitit ftilmen simul cecidisse, sine cujusquam damno tamen. Atque 
hadc vulgaria. Illud admrrandum, quod postea est observatum k 
multis, repcrtas esse crucis imagines impressas corporibus eorum, 
qui in aede sacra tum fuerant. Dicebat Episcopus Vallensis D. 
Kliensi, uxorem suam (bonestissima ea famina fuit) veuisse ad se^ 
et ei narrasse pro grandi miraculo sibi in corpore inipressa >^ 
signa extare ; quod cum risu exciperet Episcopus, uxor, nudato 
corpora, ei probavit verum esse quod dixerat. Deinde ipse ob- 
servavit sibi quoque ejusdem ►J* manifestissimam iraaginem im- 
pressam ess^, in bracbio, opinor : aliis in humero, in pectore, in 
dorso, aut alia corporis parte. Hoc vir maximus, Dom. Eliensis, 
ita mihi narrabat, ut vetaret de veritate historiae ambigere. Ex. 
Advers. Is. Casaubon. apud Mer. Casaubon. in tract, intit. Of 
Credulity and fncnduUty^ p. 118. 

Vxxxvft 
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time for virtue and knowledge, receives it from an 
eye-witness, and a party concerned^ a bishop likewise 
of an irreproachable character, and tells it to a man 
whose candid honesty and well-digested learning had 
rendered him one of the greatest ornaments of the 
age in which he lived. This account his son, a man 
of learning likewise, and of approved iptegrily, finds 
under his father's own hand, in his Adversaria, and 
gives it to the world ; with this additional information, 
that lie, the son, who bad been beneficed in Somerset- 
shire, had never heard the fact disputed, but had 
frequently met with several who pretended to a perfect 
knowledge of it. 

To tliis let me add, that relicmn was out of the 
question. Here was no church, or churchman, no 
sect or doctrine, to be confuted or established, by the 
attestation of a prodigy. The great critic speaks of 
it as a physical, thougli a wonderful event The very 
bishops deliver it to one another, and to him, as only 
an escape of nature. The bishop s wife indeed, at 
first, seemed a Httle planet-struck with superstition; 
and while she thought herself only distinguished with 
this badge of sanctity, was very willing it should pass 
for a miracle. But the honest bishop laughed her 
out of this conceit : and when she found how small 
a part of the honour was likely to fall to her share, 
she seemed content to submit it to her husband's better 
judgment. 

Now, as religion and religious purposes had nothuig 
to do in this wonder, that extraordinary philosopher *, 
once before quoted, will permit us to give it credit. 
. It is indeed so well proved, as to bear much weightier 
observations than any 1 have to lay upon it : what I 
have to say being only this, \. That the two or three 

* The author of Philosophical Essays, &c. 

dreadful 
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dreadful explosions perfectly agree with what hath 
been observed of the componency of that lightning 
which produces such an effect; namely, that it 
abounded with nitrous and fixed salts. 2. The reia* 
tion says, it was some time after that the crosses 
were found upon the bodies of the patients ; and that 
the bishop observed one upon himself on talking with 
his wife about it. This may give light to a passage 
in Gregory, which has the air of mystery, and yet 
amounts to no more than what the simpler and less 
sublime pen of this modern critic explains. The 
words of Gregory are these : As they were shewing 
these marks, or attending to others who shewed them, 
each presently observed the wonder, either on himself 
or his neighbour ; a radiant mark on his body or his 
garment. 

But suppose it should be said, '^ That the circum- 
stance of lightningj on which we pretend to explain 
this phaenomenon, is not sufficiently established; as 
it is mentioned but by one historian ; and only in two 
words ; and by the general name of a ^re from 
Heaven.'^ Whoever says it, will gain little, if his 
design be to invalidate the circumstance; and yet 
less, if he thinks that the discredit of that circum- 
stance will deprive us of the means of accounting for 
the crosses. For it appears, from the nature of things 
already explained, that B,Jire from beneath might 
produce this effect as naturally as a ^re from above. 
And by a relation, as well attested and notorious as 
the fact preserved in Casanbon, we have a famous 
instance of its having actually produced it. The 
excellent Mr,. Boyle, in his discourse of some un- 
heeded causes of the insalubrity and salubrity of the 
air, gives us the following history from Kircher and 
others: — ^* And that the subterraneal effluvia may 

*' produce 
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** produce effects, and therefore probably be of na- 
*' tures very uncommon, irregular, and, if I may so 
" speak, extravagant, may appear in those prodigious 
" CROSSES that were seen in our time, viz. in die 
** year 1660, in the kingdom of Naples, after the 
** eruption of the fiery ?nountain Vesuvius ; of which 
prodigies the learned Kircherus has given an ac- 
count in a particular Diatribe : for these crosses 
were seen on linen -garments, as shirt-sleeves, 
women's aprons, that had lain open to the air, and- 
upon the exposed parts of sheets; which is 
" the less to be admired, because, as Kircher fairly 
" guesses, the mineral vapours were, by the texture 
** that l)elongs to linen (which consists of threads 
" crossing one anotlier, for the most part, at or near 
" right angles) easily determined to run along in 
" almost straight lines, crossing each other, and con- 
** sequently to frame spots resembling some one, 
" and some another kind of crosses. These were 
" extremely numerous in the several parts of the 
" kingdom of Naples ; insomuch that the Jesuit, that 
" sent the relation to Kircher, says, that he himself 
found thirty in one altar-cloth, that fifteen were 
found upon the smock-sleeve of a woman, and that 
" he reckoned eight in a boy's band : also their colour 
" and magnitude were very unequal, and their figures 
" discrepant, as may appear by many pictures of 
" them drawn by the relator ; they would not wash 
" out with simple water, but required soap ; their dura-- 
** tion was also unequal, some lasting ten or fifteen days, 
" and others longer y before they disappeared *." 

1 . The first observation I shall make on this curious 
narrative, is, that these Vesuvian crosses appear to 

* Works of Mr, Boyle, in folio, vel. iv. p. 293. 

have 
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have been impressed only on the garments, and not 
on the bodies : just contrary to those occasioned by 
the lightning at Wells; which were on tlie bodies, 
and not on the garments : while the Julian crosses 
appeared on both. The reader, therefore, if he 
likes it, may suppose, without lEiny absurdity, tliat in 
the case at Jerusalem, the crosses on tlie bodi^ 
were caused by the lightning ; and the crosses on the 
garments, by the eruption from the foundations. 

2. The Vesuvian crosses were extremely numerous^ 
which agrees well with the relations of Sozomene 
and. Theodoret, the last of whom says, their garments 
Yf ere filed with them. 

3. These Vesuvian crosses were hardly to l?e 
washed out : which exactly agrees with what Socrates 
and Rufinus tell of the same remarkable quality in 
the crosses at Jerusalem. 

4. Lastly, we understand, that the marks of some 
of these were of considerable duration ; as were those 

.mentioned by Gregory Nazianzene ; which, he says, 
continued to the time he wrote. 

So much then for the contemporary evidence; 
which, though fathers of^ the churchy are come off, 
we see, with honour : and most so in a circumstance 
of a very delicate nature. 

In the next class are Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene 
and Theodoret. And all they add to the miraculous 
of Gregory's relation, are these two particulars : 
1. The lightningy or afire from Heaven, mentioned by 
Socrates. And, 2. this other circumstance, told us 
by Theodoret, that when they began to dig the founda- 
tions^ and carry out the earth, an incredible number 
of people was employed all day long upon the work. 
But in the nighty the earth, thus taken out, returned, 

of 
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of its own accord, from the valley into rvfuck it had 
been throitn*. 

The case of the lightning hath been considered 
already, where it was brought in to explain the nature 
of the crosses. And, on that occasion, its close con- 
nexion with the rest of the phaenomena was examined 
and explained. 

What rests to be accounted for is only (hewing 
again of the foundations with the earth that had been 
tlirown out. And this appears to be one of those 
natural events, which, when men's minds are possessed 
with miracles (whether real or imaginary) they are 
wont to explain into prodigies : of the same nature 
and origin,'doubtless, with that imagination in Gregoiy, 
that when the crowd, which were tumultuously breaking 
into the church, had stopped up the passage, they 
were kept back by an invisible hand. For admit ti^ 
fact as Theodoret relates it, that the foundatiom were 
filled agam, and the valley, into which the earth 
had l)een thrown, was emptied; nothing was more 
natural than for an earthquake to do both, if it did 
any thing at all. The usual effect it is observed to 
produce, being an entire alteration in the face of 
things ; such as the filling what is empty, and the 
emptying what is full. Cassiodorus, called the Sknator, 
(who abridged the Tripartite History which Epipha^ 
nius Scholasticus composed out of those of Socrates, 
Sozomene, and Theodoret), smooths what looked too 
rugged in this miracle, by the lightness and currency 
of his expression, nocte vero spontatwa terra de valle 
crescebat f ; suffering the reader to go at his pleasure 

|Mlflidi%. £ccl. Hist. L. iii* c. 20. 
t L. Yu c. 43. 

into 
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into the solution here given : In support of which it 
will be proper to observe, that the shocks of the 
earthquake were repeated at different times, Gregory, 
we see, tells us of one which happened by dajfj when 
the labourers were driven for refuge to a neighbouring 
church* On the other hand, Socrates as expressly 
mentions one by night * : the very sanoe (as appear^ 
from the similarity of the effects) which Socrates 
speaks of, in these words : On the coming day^ when 
they were to begin xvith the foundation^ a great earthr 
quake happened '\\ Sozomene's cast out stones frcmi 
the foundation ; so did that of Socrates :{;. It (wer* 
turned a portico^ and crushed to death several who 
were then abiding in it § : And this Theodoret ex- 
pressly says happened by nighty and to men asleep |(. 

The order^ or, to speak more properly, casual 
disposition ot Theodoret's relation, is this : — The mi-* 
raculous filling again of the foundations — The disper- 
sion of the lime and sand by tempests — The earth- 
quake — After that the eruption, and then, ioi a close, 
the fall of the portico. 

From hence I would observe, 1. That, though 
Theodoret, by the turn of his expression, would seem 
to insinuate, that the eruption followed the earth- 
quake very speedily^*; yet we see, by Sozomene^ 

* Ata rvi<i itvn\o<; aiia-t/.oq fji.eycc^ i7Ftyu6fjLt»oq» J^. iii. cap. 20. 
"f Aeytlai ryjq tTn^evi^f xaG nv w^urov &f/xsAioy S^fMoy Ivofk^gcr^cu, 
cutrf4^9 ytvio'^cti f/.syay, L. V> C. 22. 

J *AnQpeia-s t«? XtOa? tSp *Bfx>^cn ^efAtXiov tS vaS. Socrat* 
'Yiro ^i xAovtf T^? yn^ U ^u^^mv ay«^odqy«» rh^ Wh^aq. So20m* 

«rAiitf( i7xct)aX9}^di/7f(9 o( fjA¥ avTiKX uTFuXoilo, &C. Sozotn. 

ffV9ixi^^*9 awatioLq, Theodor. 

** UpSrot /xi» cucTfAoq iyhtl^ fUytToq^-^^ttiXi Sk in thwett, ^^ 

Voi..VHI. K ^lM»* 
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there was a considerable space between ; sufficient ta 
dear again the foundations from the ruin they had 
suffered *. But lest it should be said (as it hath 
been observed there were shocks of an earthquake at 
different times) th\s might be what immediately pre- 
ceded that eruption, it will be proper to take notice, 
that the reflection Theodoret makes upon it is the 
very same with, and, indeed, appears to be borrowed 
from, what Socrates makes on the earthquake, which 
he expressly says happened by night f . Now, be- 
tween this, and the eruption, he tells us, there was 
time sufficient for many to come out of the country 
to Jerusalem, whither the fame of the earthquake had 
brought them J. But Theodoret s own expression 
helps us to ascertain the thing. He says the fire 
broke out, Jx rSv i^va-troiAimv 3rs[Atx(my Jrom thejhunda' 
tiom which weix ready dugy in order to be built 
upon, which supposes what Sozomene says, to be true, 
that there was time to repair the disorders which that 
shock of the earthquake had occasioned. 

And thus Cassiodorus understood him : For, speak- 
ing, as we observed above, of this miraculous return 
* of the earth, he says, every thing was prepared anerv^. 

By this time the Reader begins to see day, through 
the thick confusion of Theodoret's cloud of circum- 
stances : in which, his addition of the wonderful, in 

* 'n? ^ ciivp tXn^sp i Oco^, «S9k mi^Zvlo tS tfyti oi ariptXsi^OfvIff — 
VftXfy eumvula iOTru^at^o*. Xoy^ »y afJM n to ^tunpop syf;^f ipyy tm 
tfTff «; «rv^» &C. Sozom. 
i* Af^ Si U Td yttofAua 'laSaia^ KeLtiXaSi, Socrat. 

Kcu rui vaviiT^q ufAvirs^ rSt $f U» ixaroff it«lfflrX«|iv. Theodor. 
I Kett ^VfAn ivl Toy rosroy iyt t^ t»$ mopp«j hayotU^f mretpoHm it 
l^fiipa fBTDAXiSy f ripoy rtpcinot myUHeu, mv^ ya^, &C. Socrat. 

§ Nocte vero spontanea terra de valle crescebat. Solatia itaque 
■prioris etiam fundamenti reliquiis, nova omnia preparabanU 
L. vi. c. 43. 
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filling again the works, amounts only to this, that all 
earthquake, in the night, tumbled some rubbish into 
the Jbimdatio7is ; and forced some out from a valley 
into which it had been thrown. 

The disjointed parts in Gregory, Socrates, and 
'Sozomene, and which are still further distorted by 
Theodoret, the Latin Historian Rufinus fairly reduces 
to their place. " Behold (says he) in the nighty the 
last that preceded the day for laying the founda- 
tion, a prodigious earthquake arises, by which, not 
only the stones of the foundations are cast abroad 
" and dispersed, but almost all the edifices, that were 
about the place, are thrown down and levelled. 
Public porticos also, in which a great multitude of 
" Jews, who were observed to push on the work with 
most vigour, had their abode,, being thrown down, 
bury all that are found under them in their ruins *." 
Thus Rufinus, by fairly putting together the several « 
parts of one event, hath shewn, that levelling the 
ground, and overthrowing the porticos, were the 
simple consequences of the earthquake : while Theo- 
doret, by disjointing them, and delivering the eflfects 
separately, and without their common cause, hath 
made two miracles out of one natural event. 

The Reader now sees what the fathers have to 
say on the occasion. He has had their testimony 
laid at large before him. Let us stop a moment 
then, and cast a general eye upon the whole. I per- 

* Ecce, Nocte, quae ad incipiendum opus jam sola restabat, 
Terra* motus ingens oboritur, et non ^ solum fundamentorum 
saxa longeque lateque jactantur, verum etiam totius peiie loci 
sedificia complanantur. Porticus quoque publica2, m quibua 
Jttdsorum multitude, quae operi videbatur insistere, com- 
mauebat, ad solum deducts, omnes Juda&oS; qui reperti sunt, 
oppresscre, L. x. c. 37^ &c. 

S 2 $a%5i^ 
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suadc myself we shall see such a concurrence and 
consistenc}^ in the accounts of the two parties; so 
perfect an agi'eement between the Pagan testimony, 
and the Jirst class of Christian writers ; so close a de- 
pendency between these and the second class ; and such 
a connection and enchainment of one fact to anotheri 
throughout the whole, as will force the most backward 
to confess, that the hand of God was of a truth in this 
wonderful defeat. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian, and Ambrose, spcek- 
simply of the fiery eruption ; Chrysostom goes one 
step further, and tells us of its fatal effects. Gregory 
enters more minutely into the affair : he ushers it in 
with what is always found to be the precursors of 
this dreadful judgment, stoi^ns and earthquakes: 
and closes the scene with two meteoric phenomena, 
likely enough to succeed it, though, indeed, not so 
much in the way of common observation. 

The following writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozo- 
mene, and Theodoret, add little to these relations. 
But the manner in which they tell their story (at the 
same time that it confirms, and explains the accounts 
of those who went before) proves they are not mere 
transcribers from their predecessors ; at least not from 
such of them as now remain ; which amounts to the 
same as if they themselves were original. 

Thus, for instance, Gregory, indeed, mentions the 
cross upon the garments ; but it is to Socrates only, 
who speaks of the lightnings that we owe the know- 
ledge of the caicse. 

So again, Gregory calls them lucid crosses ; but 
we are indebted to Rufinus, Socrates, and Theodoret, 
for the discovery of their specific nature ; who tell us, 
that they shone by night, were dark-coloured by day, 
(uad could not easily be washed out, 

This 
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This will lead us to observe another mark of tnith 
in these relations : That the most wonderful circum- 
stances, such as the qualities of these crosses, and the 
iucid circle round the aerial cross (circumstances which 
might seem to be made at pleasure for the sake of the 
marvellous) prove to be the very qualities which be*- 
long physically to their respective natures* 

Nay, where their prepossessions had led them to 
find prodigies in accidents the most common ; as 
where Gregory ascribes the impediment to enter the 
church- doors to an invisible hand; and Theodoret, 
the filling up the foundations, to be the return of the 
same earth back to its post; they have themselves 
honestly recorded those very Jacts which enable us to 
rectify their mistakes : Thus the confusion of the crowd, 
which Gregory mentions, when they were endeavouring 
tumultuously to force their way, very naturally ac- 
counts for the impediment: and the earthquake, 
Theodoret speaks of, could not but produce that new 
face in the foundations, which he took to be mira- 
culous. 

Once more. The fathers indeed record many 
dreadful circumstances : but then none of them prove 
false terrors. If there were storms and tempests, 
they do their work ; the sand and lime are dispersed : 
When the lightning falls, the, tools and instruments 
of building are consumed and melted : the earthquake 
overthrows porticos ; The Jieri/ eruption tears in 
pieces tlie foundations : and not one of these attacks 
upon impiety, but what disperses, maims, cmt destroys 
the assembled workmen, and their abettors. 

After this too we are told, the various effects it had 
upon the minds of all, how differently soever interested. 
This is of more importance than appears at first sight 
Invention and fable is not wont to go thus far« It ma^ 

K3 ^i^ 
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tell us of appearances ; but it will never venture to 
speak of effects^ which the hearer could immediately 
disprove. That which has a fairy entrance, has a 
fairy exit. Here the effects are mentioned that the 
truth may be examined. Chrysostome actually ap- 
peals, for the reality of the eruption^ to the sight of the 
burnt and shattered foundations, and to the maimed 
and scorched survivors amongst the workmen. And 
All of them might have appealed, for the reality of 
the storms and lightning (which dispersed the lighter 
materials, and consumed the heavier, together with 
the tools and instruments of work) to the conduct of 
Julian *and Alypius : For what other reason can be 
assigned, I do not say, for their deferring^ but for 
their giving up, the whole entcrprize * ? 

Having now discoursed so largely on the several 
circumstances of this event, and yet (by reason of the 
occasional mention of them) not having been abld to 
preserve the order in which they happened ; it may 
tend to support, or at least to illustrate, what hath 
been already said, if we give a general view of them 
in one continued and connected relation. 

And here our principal Guide will be the nature of 
the phcenomena : for though the Christian Writers will 
not be useless, yet their perpetual violation of the 
order of time makes it necessary to regulate their ac- 
counts on the reason of things. 

In excuse of their conduct, something is to be 
ascribed to the literary genius of those times^ which 
was inaccurate and immethodical ; something to the 
nature of their evidence, collected from discourses, 
where the mention of this illustrious event is only 

Soa. L. V. c. 22.— Ka« avTov fltfA»»wr] xj rhq 'is^ecUi^ iU IfTx^mw 

i^fi>nK^yi»f X; c^i9'^v¥n9 K^krft^ctiU. Pbilost. Hist, EccL 1. vii, c. g, 

brought 
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brought in to support some particular point of doctrine 
or morality then in question ; but the principal source 
of their neglect of order, was a false persuasion that 
every circumstance was miraculous and out of nature. 
This hindered them from inquiring into the order of 
time, and would have prevented them from finding itj 
had they been disposed to inquire. Besides, the con-- 

fusion of time supported their syste^n of the miraculous, 
by separating the causes from the effects: and the re- 
gulation of it would have looked like an impiety, as 
seeking for that in nature whose source was only in 
God. This too will account why the fault was not 
reformed by the Historians who followed the original 
evidence ; and whose business it Vas to reduce tx> 
order the confusion in the occasional works of their 
predecessors. However, whether the miracles became 
casually multiplied by a neglect of chronology, or that 
they purposely neglected it, in order to multiply them ; 
yet multiplied they were ; as we have shewn, in our 
inquiry into the riature of the circumstances. And 
nothing can better support the truth of the deduction 
arising from this inquiry, than the placing each circum- 

• stance in the order in which it happened. This we 
jshall now endeavour to do. 

1 . The first signs the Almighty gave of his approach- 
ing judgment, were the ^^orw^j tempests, and whirls 
winds. For the incumbent air could not but be affected 
with the ferment, at that time working in the earth, 
and exsuding through its pores. These instruments of 
vengeance performed theii^ ofiice, in the dispersion of 
the loose materials *. 

Hist. EccL 1. iii. c. ao. 

K 4 a« M\sx 
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2. After these followed the lightnings the usual con- 
sequence of the clash and collision of clouds, driven 
forcibly together by storms and tempests. The effects 
this produced were, Jirsty destroying the more solid 
materials, and melting down the iron instruments * : 
and secondly, impressing that prodigious mark on the 
bodies and garments of the assistants. For what 
Socrafts says is remarkable, that the night after (for 
this lightnings by bis account, was in the day) the 
shining crosses appeared upon their garments f : which 
was as soon as they could appear, with that eclat 
But it may not be improper^ to obsei^ve, that Rufinus 
seems to have mixed together tlie fire from' heaven 
and the fire from tl)e earth ; for he gives all the effects 
of both fires, mentioned by others, to the single one he 
himself speaks of J. 

3. The earthquake came next : which, Socrates says, 
happened in the night § ; that night, in which tiic 
marks upon the garments were first observed. Its 
effects were these. It cast out the stones of the old 
foundations (which gave occasion to a remark, that 

* nt'p ya.^ I| 'OYPANOY xaiata-Kn^atVf fffeirl» r» tSp •Uo^ofAtif 
i^uXiTx ^»g(pO«^fy. h ySf i^Tv vvo rij? fXoyoi ccrFaTOsvyt.ita^ taq 

avXui oa» ffffo^ ro t^yot ivili^etet etxfiv qI l^ya^o/*fw». Socrat. 
1. iii. c. 20. 

t^Uii avTun 'iiih\v7r<ayi,hui l^untrxf, L. iii. c. QO. 

X Ades erat quaeddm— in qua ferramenta aliaque operi necea- 
Baria servabaniur; e qua subito globus quidam ignis emicuit, et 
per m' dium pkieae percurrens, adust is et exterminatis qui aderant 
Judaeis, ultra citraque ferebatur. Hoc iterum saepiusque et fre- 
quentissime per totum ilium diem repetens, pertinacis popnli 
temerllatem fiammis ultricibus coercebat — insequenti nocte in 
vestimentis omnium signaculum crucis, &c. L. x. c, 37. 

%Ka) ixA T^( N&x2o$ QikVfiJ^ t^iyt^i Mriyijto^y^y tinSfo^ vi^ 

tb€ 
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the prophecy of Jesus v/as now literally fulfilled) ; it 
shook tlie earth into the new-dug foundation (of which 
Theodoret, we see, made a miracle) ; and it overthrew 
the adjoining buildings and porticos. 

4. Then followed the Jkry eruption * which de- 
stroyed and maimed so many of the workmen and 
assistants ; and at length forced the undertakers to ^ve 
over the attempt as desperate f . But it is to be ob- 
served, that this eruption was attended both with 
storms and tempests above, and with an earthquake 
below :{;. This, Gregory, an original evidence, directly 
affirms ; and it is altogether consonant to the nature 
of things. An earthquake could not but immediately 
precede so violent an eruption ; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that this tumult communicated itself to the 
neighbouring air, I mention this, because it contri- 
buted to the embarras we find in the accounts of the 
evidence ; some of whom have confounded this latter 
storm and earthquake with the former. Another ob- 
servation I would make is, that, according to Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, the fits of the fiery eruption con- 
tinued longer than the Christian writers represent the 
matter. Those of them who say the most, seeming to 
confine the eruptions to one day §, if we except the 

Sozom. L. V. c, 22. 

•|" Tavrctol uyliQtot ^6«o-a/*6i>o», xj Taj ^njXaTHj fMr^yoLq oppu^ia^avltfj^ 
uvi^^do-uf ti t^ ra oUsTac xoIsAaCoir* Theodor. 1. iii. c. 20. 

iiri T» ruv tirXijaioy It^Ht — ot» j^toc^ofAfytf; avrhq x^ ^tAoystxtfyla? •arepi 
w ticohvy wv^ im<rt9t &c. Greg. Naz. Orat. ix. 

§ *EwiniA.ilo fAtP if. reuira rl wZ^, ^ oMq t5{ Wftf^aj. Socrat, 
L. iii. c. 20. Hoc iterum saepiusque et frequentissime per totam 
illam diem repetens; pertinacU popuii temeritatem flaimnis ultri^ 
cibus coercebat* 
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abridged account of Philostorgius, which intimates, 
they continued as long as any one attempted to go oa 
with the enterprize * : and they would hardly desist for 
the impediment of a single day. It is absurd to sup- 
pose they did : and Ammianus's words clearly imply 
they did not f : consequently the eruption lasted mu(^ 
longer ; and continued to be repeated as often as the 
projectors began to renew the attempt, till it had fairly 
tired them out. This, the reader will find, is of im- 
portance to establish the divine interposition. Yet the 
Fathers are so impatient to be at their favourite mira* 
cles, the crosses in the ski/y and on the garments, that 
they slip negligently over what ought principally to 
have been insisted on, the fiery eruption; and 
leave what was truly miraculous, to run after an ima- 
ginary prodigy. The great St. Chrysostome, indeed, 
must be excepted out of this censure. He would not 
suffer the change to be put upon him; but judiciously 
lays the stress upon that which would bear it 

5. The last appearance was a lucid cross in the hea- 
wnSj circumscribed xvithin a luminous circle. Nature, 
put so suddenly into commotion by its Creator, was, 
on the despair and dispersion of his enemies, as sud- 
denly calmed and composed. And then appeared, in 
the yet clouded firmament, this noble phoenomenon, 
in ft lunar halo. And what could be conceived so 
proper to close this tremendous scene, or to celebrate 
this decisive victory, as the cross triumphant, incircled 
with the HEROIC symbol of conquest? 

QnfffMi ixurvvu, Philost. Hist. Eccl. L. vii. c. 9* 

f Metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assul- 
tibus erumpentes, fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus in- 
accessum: hocque modo demento destinatius refellenttycessavit 
inceptum. L. xxiii. c. 1. 

The 
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The order here given to the several parts of this 
event, is further supported by Marcellinus's narrative 
of that parallel disaster at Nicomedia ; which we have 
already employed, and more than once, though for 
different purpqses, to illustrate the fact in question. 
And it is remarkable, the Roman historian not only 
records the same circumstances, but assigns to each 
of them the same order of time. 1. It began with 
storms and tempests. " Concreti nubium globi nigran- 
tium," &c. 2. Then followed the lightnings " Dein 
velut numine summo fatales torquente manubias," &c. 
3. Then the earthquake, " Horrifico tremore terrarum, 
civitatem et suburbana funditus everterunt." 4. And 
lastly Xhejiery eruption. '' Palantes abrupte flamma- 
rum ardores," &c. 

The order, so carefully preserved by Marcellinus, at 
Nicomedia, is, we see, totally neglected by the Chris- 
tian liistorians, at Jerusalem. And what but this could 
suggest so different a conduct ? He related what he 
rightly understood to be, in the whole, a natural event ; 
Thei/y what they falsely conceived to be, in every part^ 
miraculous. 

To conclude this head, let me observe. That, in an 
aggregate concurrent evidence, a minute uniformity 
on the one hand, or a real incomistency on the other, 
equally tend to the discredit of the fact in question. 
In the first case, we justly suspect the evidence to be 
concerted ; in the latter, the fact to be ill founded. 
Because,, where men relate what they receive from one 
common object, their accounts must be as various as 
the variety of the several recipients; which is just so 
much as to give a different colouring to the same 
things, not to alter the thmgs themselves. When we 
aee, therefore, the minutest uniformity in the colouring, 
VFC conclude them not to be ori^nals; who fairly repre- 
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sent from nature, but copyists, in concert firom one 
another. And where, again, that common object, from 
which men receive their intelligence, is rea/, there, their 
accounts can admit of no inconsistency, because the 
nature of things is invariable. But if this object be 
the creature of the imagimitionj begot by the disor- 
dered passions, which are always changing, the testi- 
mony of the deluded observers will never be secure 
from contradiction. 

Now the Christian testimony which we have exa- 
.mined, on this occasion, appears to be entirely free 
from both these suspicious circumstances. They tell 
it, indeed, in the whole, variously ; but with a perfect 
consistence of all its parts. They shew, by this, they 
wrote neither in concert, nor at random; but drew 
from one common object, and an object that was real. 

Having explained the general cause of that variety, 
in concurrent evidence, which most establishes its 
credit ; it may be proper to consider, the peculiar 
cause^ in the evidence in question. 

Where a notorious fact consists of many circum- 
stances, the observers, according to their different tem- 
pers and dispositions, will be differently affected. 
Some will be struck wilh this circumstance, some with 
that. Hence one man will speak of a cause without 
its effect : Another, of the effect without the cause. 
This relator will run two circumstances into one ; That 
will split one into two. And if, of these circumstances, 
there are some not rightly understood, the order of 
time will be neglected : and, from that neglect, another 
embarras, in the evidence, will arise, a different order 
assigned by different writers to the same circumstance. 

Lastly, let me observe, it is not every appearance, 

neither, of a, concerted agreement, or irreconciled 

42 ^ contradiction, 
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contradict ion f that sliould make us lightly reject a 
testimony of (otherwise) established credit. A single 
circumstance, in the event before us, will shew how 
easily, in either case, we may be betrayed into a 
wrong judgment. Nazianzen, Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomene, Theodoret, are so exact, and in so per- 
fect agreement, about the cross upon the garments 
(while each, in his turn, overlooks more material 
circumstances) that if we take it in the light they 
place it, of a great and amazing prodigy, we should 
be apt to suspect it only a studied ornament to their 
relation. Yet the finding, on examination, that the 
properties, they assign to these crosses, lead to the 
discovery of their real nature, this entirely acquits 
them of invention. Again, what on the other hand 
has a stronger appearance of contradiction than one 
of them affirming that these crosses were shining 
and radiated y and another, that they were sonibrous 
and dark-coloured? Yet this apparent contradiction 
assists us in the discovery of one of their physical 
properties ; and that discovery helps us to reconcile 
the contradiction j as we find they were black by day, 
and lucid by night. 

I chose to let this single circumstance of the crosses 
supply me with these instances of the contrary 
qualities (of too great conformity, and too little con-» 
sistency, in a concurrent evidence) which equally 
tend to render it susp>icious ; because, indeed, these 
contrary qualities frequently exist together, in the 
testimony oi false witnesses to the same fact. 

We come now, in the last place, to that refuse 
of evidence, which we threw together as of no 
account; Philostorgius, Theophanes, Orosius, Nice- 
phorus^ Zonaras, Cedrenus, and their fellows. 

These 
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These men, like impertinent players, have only the 
lantnage of others, witliout any sense of their own ; 
save, that they,' sometimes, presume to add their 
own inventions to their author's conceits. Thus Phi- 
lostorgius and Theophanes clap on a couple of 
senseless lies, to the well-composed relation of their 
predecessors ; which, like wens in a fair-proportioned 
body, stick out so unsightly as never to be mistaken 
for its natural members. 

The first of them tells a story (which Nicephorus 
has repeated) of a certain cave laid open by the 
workmen, in which was found the Gospel of St John, 
miraculously preserved*. As this was apparently 
invented in favour of the religion qfreliques, I shall 
deliver it up to the inquisition of Dr. Middleton. 

Theophanes tells his tale on better grounds. He 
affirms, that the marks of the cross were not only 
found at Jerusalem ; but at Antioch, and other cities ; 
and that they appeared on the coverings of the altars, 
on the church-books, and on the sacred vestments f. 
Well fare Theophanes, for a punctual relator. I 
fancy Philostorgius would have been at a loss to 
produce his miraculous gospel: But without doubt, 
Theophanes knew where to find enough of his own 
manufacture, to save him from blushing, had he been 
of so weak a complexion. 

Iffyjirifiv x^Dsrt^a riiaTii>iitu9 tufyi^ttu S'o[Ai9v avrpe rithq oro^fJki^fp, 
htt^ytt^lA,t98 rp «rf r^fl(, &c. — *Eylt/J3ig«i>i* r^Aij ruit — i rh x**i^ IflrtAaCip 
itf^iffKH ff£xio9 avT*} tvviHiTiAttov. Hist. £ccl. vii. c. 14; 

oXXoK ier^ixectri rZt 'EKsOifi^tuv, x^ ly IfActlm^ » fMto¥ X^inaya;y> aA^« 
1^ 'itf JWitfy ifTiVoKa^i to tn^fj^tTov rS rttv^i, tf fA»¥OP if 'li^o^pPi^^oi; oAA* 

M; h 'ikjrI»o;^i»ft iC| jlMfl^s <^As^f« Chronog. p. 44* 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE Reader hath now the whole of the church- 
evidence laid before him. It hath been largely and 
ipinutely examined; and, I presume, so fully ex-* 
plained and vindicated, as to make it needless to 
take notice of any pai^ticular Writer, who hath ob- 
jected to its credit. 

Yet the remarks of M. James Basnage, on this 
collective evidence, are so very extraordinary, and 
his authority in the learned w^orld so high, that I 
might be reasonably accused of neglect, should I pass 
him over in silence, though a great part of his censure 
hath been already obviated. 

This very learned man, whose candour, exactness, 
and strength of reasoning, have advanced him to the 
first rank in letters, hath, amongst his other excellent 
labours, enriched the Public with a History of the 
JewSy from the beginning of the Christian iEra, down 
to the present times ; composed in a judicious method, 
interspersed with many curious inquiries, and abound- 
ing in a vast variety of good learning. 

In the sixth book of this work, he gives us, what 
he calls, an E.vamination of those miracles which 
defeated Julianas attempt to rebuild the Temple: 
where, to speak freely, I find not one of those quali- 
ties, which have rendered him so deservedly famous 
amongst the Protestants abroad. 

After having told us what share Julian had in the 
attempt, and how easily he brought the Jews into his 
measures, he goes oa in this manner : 

'' It 
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* *^ It is said, that God hindered the building of 
" the temple, by three succeeding miracles. Three 

" ancient 

* On dit que Dieu remp6cha par trois miracles consecutifi. 
Trois^iutoriens anciens, Socrate, Sozomene, & Theodorct, ra- 
portent unanimement ces faits. Sozomene m^mey qui, h peur 
que quelqucs incredules ne las regardent comtne fabuleux, renvoie 
ces incredules k la deposition des temoins oculaires, qui vivoient 
encore lors qu'il ecrivoit. Le premier de ces miracles fat un 
tremblement de terre, qui arriva lors qu'pn nettoioit les fonde- 
mens de Tancien temple pour .en jetter des nouveaux : et ct 
tremblement de terre renversa les materiaux. II y a deux 
variations sur ce premier miracle ; car Theodoret le fait pre- 
ceder de je ne sai quelle vertu divine, qui raportoit la nuit les 
anciens materiaux & les ordures qu'on avoit 6tees, et ensuite d'un 
vent miraculeux, qui dissipa les pierres, quoi qu'on eAt jettc 
dessus une prodigieuse quantite de chaux et de ciment pour 
les effermir, Secondement, Sozomene fait mourir par ce trem- 
blement dt terre un grand nornbre de personnes, qui etoient 

venues let en qualite d'ouvriers, ou de spcctateurs, et qui furent 
ecras^es sous les mines des- maisons voisines et des porches, 
sous lesquels ils s'6toient retirez. Ls second miracle fiit un 
feo, qui, sortant des fondemens qu'on venoit de poser, consnma 
une partie des ouvners, et mit le restt en fuite: Fun fait de- 
Bcendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres h font sortir de terre. 
Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour consumer les hoiaux, 
les peles, et tous les instrumens destinez k I'ouvrage. Sozomene 
raporte avec quelque incertitude la mort des ouvriers, 11 marque 
m^me qu'on varioit un peu; les uns ass{irent que le feu les 
avoit , consumes, lors qu'ils avoient vonlu ew^rer dans le temple ; 
ce qui etoit impertinent ; puis que les fondemens etoient k peine 
achevez; Se les autres soutenoient que cela fetoit arrive, lors 
qu'on commenpa k remuer la terre, et h la transporter. II y a one 
quatrieme variation sur ce miracle ; car on ajo^te que les Juifs 
reconurent malgr^ eux que J. Christ ctoit Dieu, et qu'ils ne 
laisserent pas de perseverer dans leur enterprise; ce qui est 
coAtradictoire. Mais il n'importe: leur fermet^ donna lieu k 
un troisieme prodigie. Car ils s'aperjmrent le matin qu'il y 
avoit un grand nombre d'^toiles raionnantes semees sur lears 
habits, qu'ils voulurent efiacer sans pouvoir y reiissir. Sosofneoe 
y ^oute des ^toUes qui i&toieot ftitsa ay^c antaat far^ que 

SI 
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*^ ancient historians, Socrates, Sozomeke, and 
'* Theodouet, unanimously relate •these tacts. And 



" as 



si elles y avoient cte mises par la main de Touvrier. Theodoret 
s'ccarte un peu ; car au lieu d etoiles raifonndntes il en nnet de 
.noireSy ce qui representoit niieux le crime et le suplice des Juifs^ 
et h m^me tiems il en tait ecraser plusieurs qui etoient endormis 
sous uu porche. Mais la grande variation roulle sur Teffet <Je 
cc troisieme miracle ; car les uns assurent que Ics Juife se 
retirereut chez eux a«>»si endurcis que s'ils n'avoient rien vil. 
Mais les deux auues pretendtnt que la plupart se firent Chr^tienSj 
ct que ie bruit de leur conversion alia jusqu'aux oreilles de 
yEmpereur Julicn. Nous avons or A devoir remarquer ces dif- 
f(? rentes circonstances, a fin qu'on puisse mieux peser la verity 
de ce recit Les unss trouveront quelque plaisir ^^multiplicr le 
nombre de ces miracles, comme Theodoret, et y ajoiiter m^me 
ce que ^es~ Ecrivains modernes en ont die. Mais il est juste 
que les auires y trouvent aussi les raisons qu'on pent avoir de 
suspendre sa foi. J'ajouterai seulement deux cboses. L'une, 
que la preuve que Sozomene allegue pour montrer la veritc de 
ce qu'il avancc, est tres foible. 11 en appelle d Vevenementy 
6l soutient qu'on ne pent plus douter de cette longue suite de 
miracles, parce que le temple ne fut point acheve. Mais cet 
historien avoit-il oublie que la permission ne fut donnee aux. 
Juifs, que lors que Julien partoit pour son expedition contre les 
Perses, dans laquelle il fut tue, & ^u'ainsi on n'avoit pas besoin 
de tant de miracles pour empccher la structure d'un edifice ? 
L'oposition des Chrc^tiens, qui profiterent de leloignement du 
prince^ sa mort, et Televation de Jovien, enemi des Juit's, suf- 
£soient pour arr^ter tout court ce dessejn. D'ailleurs, il renvoye 
9es lectures en termes vagues^ k des temoins oculaires, sans 
nommer, ni indiquer personne. Enfin Cyrille de Jerusalem, qui 
fetoit alors Ev^que de ceite ville, devoit ^tre sur les lieux, puis 
que ce fut lui qui rassura le peuple par le moin d*un oracle de 
Daniel, qui avoit pr^dit, h, ce quM croyoit, que Touvrage ne 
reiissiroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parle de tous ces 
miracles. Ce n'est pas qu'il ne lea aimdt. II ^crivit, dit-on,,^ 
Constantin le Jeune, pour lui apprendre qu'il etoit plus liCureux 
que son pere, sous Tempire duquil on avtit trouve en terre la 
Croix du fils de Dieu, puis que le ciei lui faisoit voir un prodige 
plus ^cla ant : c'e it une croix plus lumineuse que le soleil, 
que toute la vilh de Jerusalem avoit vue au firmament un long 
Vol. VIIL L espect 
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**^ as to Sozomene, in particular, who is apprehensive, 
" there might be certain unbelievers, who would give 
^ no credit to them, he sends such to the depositions 
" of those who had teen eye-witnesses, and were yet 
^ living when he wrote hi.^ history. 

" The Jirst of these miracles was an earthquake, 
" which happened at the -time they were clearing 
" the oM foundations, in order to lay nezv : and 
" this earthquake overthrew their magazines of ma- 
" terials. 

" There are two variations on the subject of this 
" .first miracle. For Theodoret makes it preceded, 
*' I . by I can*t tell what divine power ; which, in 
" the night, brought back the old materials and 
" rubbish into the place from whence they had been 
" taken: and 2dly, by a miraculous wind, which 
" dispersed the stones, though they had been covered 
** by a prodigious quantity of lime and mortar, to 
•^ bind them into one solid mnss. The second va- 
** nation is in Sozomene's m k\r\^ this ear4:hquake 
** destroy a gfxat number of people^ who were there 

i' in 

•spece de terns; Pourquoi parler de cette croix, ct se taire sur 
ees miracles? II append aux Juifs qu'ils verront le signe de la 
croix, lequel prectdera la venue du tils de Dieu, & ne dit p^ 
un seul mot de celles qui HV«»ient Hi" attachees miracuieusement 
k leurs habits. Ce silence d'un Eveque qui eioit sur les lieux, 
qui aimoit les miracles et la conversioR des Juifs, est suspect, 
lors qu'il n'y a que dca ttmoins eloi^nez qui p.irlent. Cepend lUt 
il ne faut pas dissimukr, que si un des Chrooologis'tes Juifs 
ftoutient, que le temple ne tm point bati a cause de la moi t im- 
prevue de Julien, un autre assuie qut ce leiiiple, rebati k grandi 
fra.s, tomba, et que le lendewain un gi and JeUy qui tint du ciel, 
fendit les ferremeiis qui restoient, Sf Jit pirir une wvltitudt in* 
nowUrabie dt Juifs C'et aveu des Kabbms est dautant plug 
considerable qu'il est injurieux a la nation, et que ces messieurs 
ee sonr pas accoditumex a copier lea Ouvrages des Chr^tieDiir 
B«^Mkage| Hist, des Juits, Ub« vi. c. 18, 19. 
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in quality of workmen or lookers-on, and were 
** buried under the ruins of the neighbouring houses 
'\and porticos, whither they had retired for shelter. 
" The second mhacle was a fire, which burst 
from the foundations they were then j)reparing; 
and destroyed one part of the workmen, and put 
the rest to flight. \ . One of these historians 
*/ makes this fire to descend frorn^ Heaven ; the other 
two bring it from beneath. 2. Socrates says, it 
continued the whole day, and consumed the pick- 
axes, shovels, and all the tools and instruments 
" destined to this service. 3. Sozomene relates the 
** death of the workmen witli some uncertainty. 
Nay, he observes, that here the evidence varied 
a little ; some affirming that tlie fire destroyed 
them as ihey were stjiving to enter the temple 
** (which was certainly an idle story, since even the 
** foundations were hardly: finished ;) while others say, 
" it happened when they first began to break ground, 

and carry' off the rubbish. 4. There is a fourfti 
variation on the subject of this miracle ; for it is 
** added, the Jeus confessed, though in spite of 
" themselves, that Jesus Christ was God; and 
" yet they did not cease to persevere in their attempt : 
" which is a manifest contradiction. 

" But no matter for that: their obstinacy gave 
" occasion to a third miracle. For, in the niorniiifr, 
" they perceived a great number of shining stars 
scattered over their habits; which tliey tred to 
effdce, but in vain. Sozomene adds, there were 
of these stars so artfully formed, that the hand of 
^* a workman could not have done them better: 
'^ Theodoret deviates a little here ; lor, instead of 
^* the shining stars^ he speaks of black ones. Such 
*^ as indeed more properly marked the crime and 

t 2 *^ punishment 
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" punishment of the Jews. And at the same time, 
he crushes to death a great number, who were fast 
asleep under a portico. 

But the great variation of all turns upon the effect 
of the third miracle. For one assures us, that the 
" Jews returned home as hardened as if they had 
" seen nothing : whereas the other two pretend, that 
" the greater part embraced the Christian faith ; and 
" thaf the news of their conversion reached even to 
" the ears of Julian himself. 

" We have conceived it to be the duty of a faith- 
" ful historian to take notice of these differences, in 
*^ order to assist the reader, in forming a right 
" judgment of the truth of the w^hole relation. Some, 
*' doubtless, will find their pleasure in multiplying 
*^ the number of these miracles, like Theodoret; 
" and even in adding every thing which modem 
" writers have said to set them off But it is no 
"- more than fitting that men of a different turn should 
" be made acquainted with the reasons there are 
** to suspend their belief. 

*^ I will only add these two observations to what 
" has been already said. The one is, that the ar- 
gument Sozomene brings to prove the truth of 
what he advances, is a very weak one. He appeals 
*' to the issue; and maintains, we can no longer 
^^ doubt of cliis long train of miracles, since the temple 
*^ was never finished. But could this historian forget 
" that the Jews did not obtain their permission to 
" rebuild it till the time of JuHan's setting out for 
*^ his Persian expedition, in wliich he perished? 
^' As this was the case, there was little need of all 
^* these miracles to hinder the erection of a single 
" building; surely, a sufficient cause for cutting short 
" an enterprize of tliis nature may be found in the 

.** opposition 
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" opposition of the Christians, who might take 
^i advantage of the prince's absence in a remote 
region, of his death there, and the advancement 
of Jovian, M^ho was an enemy to the Jews. Besides, 
the historian refers his, readers, in a vague, in- 
definite manner, to the eye-witnesses of the fact, 
without pointing out one single person by name. 
*' But lastly, Cyrill of Jerusalem, who was, attliat 
time. Bishop of the place, and must have been 
upon the spot, ^ since it was he, who confiding in 
^^ a prophecy of Daniel (which had foretold, as he 
thought, that the attempt would prove unsuccessful) 
encouraged and animated the people to repose 
'* their confidence in God. Notwithstanding, this 
" same Cyrill has never taken the least notice of 
'^ these many miracles : and yet it certainly was not 
" because he was no firiend to miracles: We are 
" told he wrote to Constantine the Younger, to 
" inform him, that he was more happy than his 
*' father, under whose empire the cross of Christ 
*^ had been found here on earth, since Heaven, to 
grace his reign, had displayed a more illustrious 
prodigy: which was, a cross much brighter than 
the sun, seen in the firmament for a long time 
" together, by the whole city of Jerusalem. Why, 
" now, was that cross remembered, and all these 
miracles forgotten ? He assures the Jews, they 
shall see the sign of the cross j and tliat it will 
precede the coming ot the Son of God; and j^et 
*^ he says not one single word of those which had 
" been miraculously aflSxed to their habits. The 
*' silence of a Bisliop, who was upon the place, who 
" loved miracles, and laboured for the conversion 
*^ of the Jews, looks very suspicious ; while at the 

i, 3 ^ same 
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" same time, they, who do speak to it, lived at a 
*^ distance. 

" However, it olight not to be dissembl.ed, that, 
" \i one of the Jewish Chronologists maintains, that 
" the sudden and unexpected death of. Julian pre- 
" vented the rebuilding the temple; another of them 
'* assures us it was rebuilt, and that, when this w^as 
" done at a vast expence, it tumbled down again, 

and, the next day^ a dreadful Jire^ which Jell 

frorft Heaven^ melted all the iron instruments that 

remained^ and destroyed an innumerable multitude 
** of Jews. This confession of die Rabbins is the 
" more considerable, as it reflects dishonour on the 
** nation; and these gentry are not wont to copy 
" from the writings of the Christians." 

Before I proceed to a particular examination of 
this long passage, I shall make these two general 
remarks upon it. 

First, that the learned critic goes all the way 
upon a false supposition ; namely, that it was the 
purpose of these three historians, in their accounts 
of this event, to place the several circumstances, at- 
tending it, in the order of time in which each of 
them was i^upposed to* happen. I have shewn they 
had no such purpose, and have explained the cause 
of their neglecting the order of time *. This was fit 
to be taken notice of, because the main force in his 
objections larises from the contrary supposition. 

My second remark is, that the learned critic em- 
barrasses both himself and his reader, by using, without 
explaining, the ambiguous term of variation : which 
may either signify a contradiction ; or, only a simple 
diversity. His reasoning requires you should apply 
it in the former sense ; but his facts commonly go no 

♦ See pp. ^134, J35; 
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higher than the latter. This was proper to obseiTe, 
because a contradiction discredits a concurrent evi- 
dence : while a simple diversity never hurts, and oftea 
supports* it*. 

When a writer's purpose is not to confirm the fact 
in question ; but to render it doubtful and suspected ; 
it will lye upon him to give a good account of every 
part of the evidence by which it may be supported : 
because no conclusion can be diawn against a fdct till 
the wliole testimoi\y^r it hath been fairly iuvaiidatecL 
It is otherwise when a fact is to be established. In 
that case, it may be sufficient to sekct and urge only 
the most material.- Now the learned critic begins his 
discourse in this manner, It is sa?d, that God hindered 
the building of the temple by three succeeding miracles.' 
Three ancient historiansy Socrates, Sozomene, and 
Theodobet^ unanimously relate these facts. 

His process against the miracle is regular and in 
form. He first name3 his witnesses: but does he 
name them all? So one would be apt to conclude, both 
from the nature of the case, and the critic's turn of 
expression : at least one would never suspect that he 
had omitted any of the first and original evidence. Yet 
he has omitted all of them. Not only Ambrose, Gre- 
gory, Nazianzene, and St. Chrysostpme ; ' but even the 
testimony of Marcelliniis himself. Tliis is a proceeding, 
which bears as hard against the ingenuity of the 
writer as against the strength of his conclusion ; and, 
with regard to his argument, the utmost this method 
can effect is only to discredit the witnesses he does 
think fit to produce and examine; while the fact itself^ 
supported by others, of greater and unquestioned au-? 
thority, remains entire. But let us view his confuta- 
tion in the light he would have it seea 

• See p. 139* & wq» __. 

L 4 His 
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His objectimi to the earthquake^ w hich he calls the 
FIRST miracle, is, that there are two variations con- 
cerning it. 

ThQjirst is, that Theodoret makes it preceded^ firsts 
by I carit tell what divine powers whichy in the nighty 
brought back the old materials a7id rubbish i?2to the 
place Jrom whence they had been taken ; andy 2dly, by 
a miraculous zcind, which dispersed the stoneSy though 
they had been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime 
find mortary to bind them into one solid mass. 

1. As IV'L Basnage himself here states the case, we 
see this is of the nature of those variations, mentioned 
just before, that imply no contradictiony but only a 
diversity. A case almost essential to the truth of an 
accumulative evidence, not given in conceit. One 
witness delivers a circumstance omitted by another; 
and omits a circumstance which the other hath deli- 
-vered. Thus Theodoret is here said to relate two 
circumstances preceding the earthquake, of which 
Socrates and Sozomene are silent ; and Sozomene' to 
relate an effect of this earthquake, of w^hich Socrates 
and Theodoret are silent. Novv, not to repeat what 
hath been just observed of the real credit these diver- 
sities carry with them ; what can more strongly support 
the truth of this earthquake, attested by three historians, 
tlian that, when one had only recorded the fact itself, 
the other txvo preserved the memory of those circum- 
stances, which, we have shewn *, this fact was most 
Ukely to produce } 

. 2. But on the learned critic's false supposition of 
m order of time observed in these accounts, he might 
hav^ improved this variation into a contradiction* 

^ See pp. 123— 130, and pp. 114—116. 

And, 
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And, considering he had tliis imaginary advantage, one 
would wonder he did not use it. For, in the order of 
Theodoret's relation, the filling up the foundations goes 
before the earthquake; whereas from the accounts of 
Kufinus and Cassiodorus, explained on the reason of 
things, it appears to have been ajter^ and the effect 
of the earthquake. But, as it hath been shewn *, that 
the historians had it not in their purpose to observe 
the order of time, the objection, even when thus stated, 
is seen to have no weight However, admit, the his- 
torians had it in their purpose to observe the order of 
time, and that they differed in placing some of the 
circumstances : what follows? Not that the facts were 
false: but that the witnesses vv^ere men of credit, who 
did not write in concert. Is not the whole body of 
civil history full of facts believed by all mankind; 
about the order of which, as they stand connected in 
time to one another, historians do, and will eternally 
differ ? I have now accidentally lying before me Dr. 
Hody's learned account of those illustrious Greeks who 
brought the use of their language into the west of 
Europe ; where, speaking of Emmanuel Chrysologus, 
it appears that a number of writers, contemporary with 
him, affiim^ that he first taught at Venice, then at 
Florence: while as great a number, and of equal 
credit, affirm just the contrary, that it ^^as Jirst at 
Florence, and afterwards at Venice. In the mean 
while no body ever doubted that he taught in both 
places. — And here the distinction between a natural 
and supernatural fact (frequently, and indeed, properly 
urged in these disputes) hath no place. For M. Baa- 
page's objection stands on a civile not a physical^ 
reason. 

* See pp. 184, 135« 

3. Lastly, 
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• 

3. Lastly, He tells us, Theodoret says, a miraculous 
wind dispersed the staies, the ugh they had b€eti covered 
by a prodigious quantity oj Imit and mortar to bind 
them into ctit solid mass. But the best is, Theodoret 
says no such thin^. The candid Critic should not have 
made his miracles still more wonderful by a false ex- 
po>ition of them. The \^ hole affair, indeed, we think, 
was one continued declaration ofthe divine displeasure: 
but where Godeuiploys naturalinstruments to execute 
his judgments, ihey usually work according to their 
capacities : and Theodoret s wi^id does no more. His 
words are these — " When tijey had laid in, and dis- 
" posed on heaps, many thousand measures of lime 
** ^md plaster ; violent storms, M'hirlwinds, and tem- 
" pests, unexpectedly arose, and dispersed them all 
" about *." Here we iind nothing told, but what this 
elementary agency mi^ht well perform. So that one 
cannot conceive what it. was that induced this learned 
man, -fii-st to lay so strong an embargo on his heavy 
weight of stones, and then to disperse them again so 
lightly ; unless, because, as he says, the Fathers loved 
to talk of miracles, so he loved to lau^^h at them. But 
he should have chosen a fitter subject for his mirth. 

His second variation about the earthquake is, in 
Sozomene's making it destroy a great number of people 
who were buried under the ruins of the neighbouring 
houses and porticos. Here the variation is still more 
imaginaiy. Sozomene is not alone in the fact. Theo- 
doret likewise mentions it; though, by placing the 
fiery eruption between the earthquake and the fall 
x>f the porticos, he hath separated the cause from 

icy \ebi\»7Ftu vAffo^ Mfm i^ictfftkjfn tJisU Eccl. 1. iii. c. 20. 

the 
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the effect *. We should therefore place this instance 
amongst the support s^ not tlie objections ^ to this illus- 
trious event. 

The sFXOND miracle, according to M. Basnage*s 
representation of things, is the Jire from thefoiindafions : 
and concerning this, he assures us, there are no less 
than four variations, 

^hejirst is, that one of the historians makes tlie 
fire to descend from heaven \ the other two bring it 
from beneath. 

The assertion is grounded on a mere mistake of the 
text. Socrates speaks of one fact, when he says, '* A 
•* fire came from Heaven, and consumed all the work- 
" men s tools f ;" Sozomcne and Theod^ret ol another^ 
when they say, " A fire broke out of the foundations, 
" and destroyed many of the workmen themselves *•" 
And nothing but much prejudice, pv little attentbn, 
could have blended two consistent^ into one inconsistent 
fisict. The fire from heaven^ and the fire from the 
foundations^ were different events : and distant from 
each other in time as well as place. All the mystery 
is, that Socrates mentions the former, and omits the 
latter; and Sozomene and Thtodoret mention the 
latter, and omit the former. The nature of things *, 
as well as the rules of interpretation, supports this 
distinction : and, physically speaking, it had been more 
to be wondered at, if the storms and tempests had not 
produced lightnings than if a fery eruption had not 
followed an earthquake. 

• See p. 129. 
itif6ttet9» L. iii. c. 20. 
Sozom. Ir v« c. 22>-^^vtf^ fx rofv i^vcr^oiMtut Sf/x<AMi'v i,9oi^^cc^9$ 

^ifi»\r^ TSfy •^vTiiHiit MfTfn^t* Theod* 1. iii. c. so. 

The 
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The second xariation iSy that Socrates says, thejfire 
continued the xohole day ; and co?isumed the pidc-cves, 
shovels, and all the tools and instruments destined to 
the service. 

1 liis variation is as fanciful, as the supposition, on 
which it rises, is false; namely,, that Socrates Tiere 
speaks of the same fire mentioned by Sozomene and 
Theodorct. For if he meant a different (as he certainly 
did), then its continuance for a xchole day is no varta- 
tion, even in tlie lowest sense our critic uses it, of one 
writer's recording a circumstance of the same fact, 
which another hath omitted. 

A third variation (says M. Basnage) w, that SozO' 
mene relates the death of the workmen with some 
uncertainty. Nay^ the historian observes, that here 
the evidence varied a • little. Some affirming that the 
Jire destroyed them as they were striving to enter the 
temple (which was certainly an idle story,- since the 
foundations were hardly jinished) ; while others sag^ 
it happened when theyjirst began to break ground and 
carry off the rubbish. 

That Sozomene relates the death of the workmen with 
some uncertainty is a strange misrepresentation : his 
words are these, It is said, that a Jire burst suddenly 
from the ruins, and destroyed many. And this thing 
is confidently reported and believed by all, no one num 
ever calling it in question *. Could a writer possibly 
express more confidence in a Fact related ? Let the 
Reader judge. 

Indeed, Sozomene does observe, that, though, in 
the fact itself, all were agreed ; yet, in one circum- 
stance attending it, the evidence varied a little. A 

m ?JYii»i Ti t^ mfn6Hm, «^ vc^f ihtis iftpiCtiMilm. £>* v» c 2^ 

passage 
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passage of Gregory Nazianzene ill understood appa- 
rently betrayed him into this groundless remark. But 
if Sozomene mistook Gresory, M. Basnage has much 
more grossly mistaken Sozomene. 

Gregory delivered, his account of the eruption in 
these words — They fled together for refuge to an adr 
jmmng church — As they strove molentJy to force their 
way iriy the flre^ xvhkh burst from the foundations of 
the tempk^ met and stopped them ; and one part of 
them it burnt and destroyed *, Sgc. Sozomene, allud- 
ing to this passage (after he had told us, that the fact 
of the fire's breaking from the foundations was believed 
by all^ and contradicted by none) says, Indeed there 
is this smalt difference in the circumstances ; some say 
the flame met them as they "were forcing their way into 
the church, and produced the effect spoken of above ; 
while others say, it happened when first they began 
ito clear the foundations f. Sozomene, we see, under- 
stood Gregory, as if he had meant, that the flame 
which met those who were striving to enter the church, 
happened at some time different from that which was 
said to destroy the men working at the foundations. 
But he certainly mistook Gregory; who supposes 
plainly enough, that this destruction happened at the 
very time they were digging the foundations. Gregory 
not only assures us that the fact as he tells it, stood 
unquestioned by all (which he could not have said had 
it related to another time) ; but he expressly says, they 
fled to this church as to a refuge from the whirlwind 
and earthquake. Now the evidence is unanimous, that 
the whirlwind and earthquake happened as they were 

♦ See pp. Ill, 11 '2. 
Uf9(ttt» L, V- c. 22* 

preparing 
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preparing the foundations. In a word, what Sozomene 
mistook for a x^ariatim, properly so called, was two 
different relations of the different parts of the same 
event. Great fiuinbers^rf from the whirlwind and 
earthquake; and these the fire, which burst from Uie 
foundations, "destroyed as they were striving to enter 
the church : others stood ^htk ground ; and the.«e were 
destroyed on the spot. Unwarily, Sozomenie mistook 
Gregory's narrative of the state, in which the saihe 
eruption seized some of the sufferers, for the narrative 
of a different eruption. But though the ancient rela- 
tors of this fact had indeed spoken of different erup- 
tions, audi in ascribing the same general effect to all^ 
had yet represented the workmen as destroyed, while 
burbled in different places, and in different occupations : 
What tlien? Would this have taken off from the credit 
of their relation ? By no means. On the contrary, it 
must have added to it. For we have seen in part, and 
shall see more fully hereafter, that the^V^ of this fiery 
eruption were so obstinate as not to give over till it 
had brought the directors to despair of the under- 
taking. 

But to return to Sozomene : an attentive writer 
might have fallen into his mistake : What drew M. 
Basnage aside is not so easily understood. To in- 
terpret Sozomene as saying, that it was the ftezv^ 
built tempkj into which these unhappy sufferers 
strove to enter, when his whole history shews, the 
foundations were never finished, impHes strange in- 
attention to his subject ; or confidence in the implicit 
faith of his readers. But let Sozomene speak for 
himself. He says, thejire met them as they straoe 
to enter clc to U^qv^ into the church or temple. And 
to koQw what place he meant by these words, we 

must 
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must have recourse to his author, Greg. Nazianzene: 
Who, in the relation ali'eady given at large*, says, 
that when the Jews had procured the countenance 
and assistance of Julian to rebuild the temple, they 
addressed themselves to. the undertaking, with great 
alacrity and vigour; but, being driveil from their 
work by a whirlwind and earthquake, they fled for 
refuge to a certain neighbouring church, IttI n rm 
wAumv UfHuy apparently a Christian Oratory, built 
amongst, or adjoining to, the ruins of those sacred 
.places, fonnerly included withhi the walls of the 
temple. This particular, Sozomene takes from Gre- 
gory: And what the latter expresses by eV* t* twv 
«-Xii<r/ov ifp«y, the other calls lU to ujqv, into the 
church. Yet M. Basnage supposes, he meant the 
Jewish temple rebuilt. But perhaps he might be 
betrayed into this absurd interpretation, from what 
followed in Gregory; who says, that while they 
were striving to force their way into this church, 
a fire Ix tS *ip5, met and stopped them. The question 
is w hat he here meant by ««f 5 ; doubtless the same 
with UfZvj going before, the Jewish Temple, near 
which the Christian Church or Oratory stood. But 
what temple? Not a new one rebuilt, but the old 
one in ruins : Ix t5 *£p5 signifying the same as U rZy 
difAiktuu tS y«a, and with elegance ; for Upoy is the 
generic word, and signities as well, the site of a 
holy building as the building itself. It appears, at 
least, that Sozomene understood the w^ord U t3 Upn 
in this sense, from his making all the variation in 
Gregory's account from the rest, to consii>t in his 
assigning a different time for the destruction of the 
vorkmen ; and from his express affirmation, that the 

. ^'IFrompp. 110— iiQ. 
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witnesses all agreed in attesting, that the fire came 
from the foundations of the ruined temple. And it 
appears, he understood Gregory rightly; who, in 
his turn, affirms, that the evidence were unanimous 
in attesting the fire came Ix tS «pS, by which he 
could mean nothing but the foundations of the ruined 
temple ; because it was in that only they were una- 
nimous. Nor, for the same reason, could Gregory 
mean, nor could Sozomene so understand him, that 
the fire canie from the church, into which they were 
forcing an entrance. And Gregory seems to have 
well weighed what he says; for in this very place, 
he carefully distinguishes between uncertain rumour 
and established evidence. 

But, indeed, in every view, the learned critic's in- 
terpretation is insupportable. The whole tenor of 
Gregory's relation, (which is in perfect harmony 
with the rest) shews that the obstruction began 
before they had laid the foundations. 

On the whole, then, we see, this variation^ con- 
cerning the eruption, is as imaginary as the rest. 

M. Basnage proceeds; and tells us, there is a 
fourth variation, concerning this miracle of the Fire ; 
which is, that the Jews confessedy though in spite of 
themselves^ that Jesus Christ was God ; and yet 
they did not cease to persevere in their attempt; 
which (says the Critic) is a manifest contradiction. 

Though I would not call this a contradiction^ yet 
I readily confess it to be a high improbability. 
However, be it what it will, the Critic alone is to 
answer for it. In a word, the charge is entirely 
groundless, not one of them affirming, or intiiuating, 
the least word of any such matter; but on the con- 
trary, plainly declaring that this confession of the 

Jews 
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Jews was iK)t till tiiey had given up the enterprize, 
es desperate. 

The words of Socrates are these: " llie Jei/i'ii, 
^^ seized with extreme affright, were foreed, in spite 
*^ of themselves, to confess that Jes^ts Christ was 
** God ; yet, for all that, they would not obey his 
^ wUi ; but, as men fasi bound in religious prejudices, 
^ still ccMotinued in their (rid superstition. Nor did 
** a third miracle, which happened afterwards (the 
^ shining crosses) bring them to the true faith ^J^ 
This liistorian speaks only of the Jews. 

SozoMens speaks both of*, Jews and Gentiles; 
and in the order here named.—" Same (says he) 
** on the instant, judged that Christ was God, 
^^ and that tlie restoration of the temple was dis- 
pleasing to him : while others^ not long after, went 
over to the church, and were baptized f/'ii 
Theodoret, again, speaks only of the Jews ; for, 
after having related the whole series of miracles, the 
last of which (in the rank he places th^n) was the 
crosses on tlieir garments, he goes on in this manner : 
** The enemies of God seeing these thmgs, and 
** fearing his hand, now advanced, might fall upon 
" theinaelves, fled away, . and returned every man to 
" his place; confessing him to be God, whom their 
?' forefathers had affixed to the tree J." 

X^tfiir 0^9 Xiyovlt^ vat itro^y ^r mvrv t^ S/A^ft«, »\x' f/xfvov r? rS 
'Skt^Xa-fW , mfoX'i'ifti x^oltf/tAiyoi, iii yof r&. rp^rey ^etVfAttro ift^t 
isr^yevo/Aiyoyy tit vinf Tnf aXti^iUti iyu «vTtt(* af^yihq r»v^ 
i^x]»yott^fii(. L. iii. c. ^o. 

-f — TMf /biiy avTkxa tx^tOi} 0coy ityai top XpifoPy t^ fAUt ufsavfi»eu 
yS oufavtuau rS yftd, o» ^i, vx tU etx^aur v^oMiplo rn iKniiyitrici x^ 
I^vid«if^.« ^ I4. V* c. 22. 

i,7ri^^etai,9 ti m^ t» oWtXa xt^g>ia€o9, @foy e^bio^o^Afylf; rot vvo rih 
^poyotav rZ "^vXti ^fffoaniy^iivlaV '!*» lii. c. 20. 

. Vol. Vlil. M N<iw 
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Now let the impartial Reader but reflect, that 
this circumstance of the confession, is related, by 
each of the historians, as happening c^ter all the 
destructive interpositions, which hindered the work; 
and he must needs conckidey that M. Basnage ha^ 
^ven a felse representation of their accounts. 

Socrates lets us know, in what their obstinacy 
lay : not in persisting in their project ; but persevering 
in their superstition. 

SozoM£N£ mentions only their sudden confcm&n ; 
and had he not opposed it to the lasting co3wersi(m 
of the Gentiles, it must be owned that, from him,^ 
we could conclude notliing of tlicir obstmacy : bu^ 
as he hath so qpposed it, we find his account to be 
perfectly conformable to the relation of Socrates; 
and discovei* even a hint in the words, 9^ fjiai tlgtciiy»t 
T? etpMBUffn T8 y»Sy that tiiey did desist on tjbeir 
canfesswn. 

TuEODORET is fullcr than either of them, and 
explains what might be, otherwise, thought doubtfiil 
in Both. He marks the obstinacy of th«)se, who 
(Sozomene says) on the instant^ concluded that Christ 
was God: and the despair of those who (Socrates 
says) continued in their obstinacy. . 

Nothing can be^ clearer, or more consistent than 
this whole account of their behaviour. Yet M. Bas- 
nage assures us, *\They are represented as con-' 
fessii^ Christ, and at the same time persisting in* 
tbsk attempt/* It would be. hard to think it a 
designed misrepresentation : and still harder to con^ 
cejve how he could fall into an involuntary error, 
ijn a case so evident, unless we suppose he mistook 
the sense of Socrates' expression, sx iVwW i\ »wi ri 
^iXfffAct — they did t^a obey his tmll : as if it meant, 
they were not obseqtiim to thi§ declaration of Ms wiU 
^ / in 
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m the prodigies ; whereas d'cAn/u^ is here used in the 
common theologic sense, of the zvhole xcill of Christ : 
as appears from wHat follows, which, by necessary 
construction, is e^planative of what went before 

— aXX' {jMEyoy ry t3 *I0TAAI2M0T Tsr^oXi^n x^xrifAsyoi, 
u3i yx^ to' rpillv ^x^^fAX ro ifspou iTFiynoiAByov tU 
niSTIN 

But here, perhaps, it may be objected, Tliat even 
what we ourselves allow these anciertt \\(riters to have 
said, creates a difficulty, which will deserve some 
solution. " The Jews are represented as confessing 
the divinity of Jems Christ, and yet persisting in their 
old superstition : surely a state of mind made up 
of very discordant principles." It is true, the ob- 
jection will deserve to be considered : and the rather 
as it is not impossible but this might be all M. Bas- 
nage aimed at ; though he missed the mark by a 
careless expression. However, the objection is so 
obvious ; and the account has, at first sight, so much 
seeming incongruity, that, I concludci these Historians 
were well assured of their fact, before they would 
venture to trust it to tjie public judgment. And, 
when it comes to be examined,. I persuade myself^ 
the reason of thijigs will give w^ the same satisfaction. 
in its truth, which concurrmt evidence gave them. 

If we admit these prodigies to have happened, io 
the manner they are related, we cannot but conclude, 
that those, i^ainst wliom they were directed, how 
hardened and determined soever, must be seized 
witli sudden astonishment and affright. Now, in this 
state,, the mind, hurried from its basis, catches at 
any thing which promises protection. Nothing there- 
lore was so natural as their applying to the ol^ject 
offended I which, at that moment^ could i^e thought 
no other than Jesm of Na%areth* M^ pow6r, then, 

M 2 ' wouldj 
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would, in spite of all old impressioas, be instant 
taneously acknowledged. This is what Socrates meaa^, 
<tnd well expresses, by saying, that, in their extreme 
fright^ they were forced^ in ^epte of themsehes, to 
confess that Jesus Christ was God. 

So far every thing was just as the working of 
human nature would be, when not hindered by any 
foreign impression. 

But they must know nothing of its workin^^ who 
can imagine,, that new and contrary directions, pro-* 
duced by such accidents, in minds warped by the 
strong attraction of inveterate prejudices, and hardened 
^by a national obstinacy, could l)e regular jor lasting* 
When the fright was over, the mind would return 
mechiuucally to its old station ; and there it would 
Test, especially if it could find, or even invent for 
its support, any solution of the phaenomena con- 
sistent with their former sentiments concenring Jesus : 
and these, we shall see hereafter, they might, and . 
did invent. So that now we are ready for the con- 
cluding part of the account, which Socrates hath 
given us of this matter, — Yet for all that ^ they 'would, 
not obey his will^ but, as men fast bound in religious, 
prgudices, still continued in their old superstition. 
He talks, we see, like one who understood what he said ; 
That their hasty confession was owing to their sudden 
fright \ and their fixed hnpiety^ to their inveterate ' 
habits^ All here is so much in order^ that the coii- 
• trary had been the unnatural thing. Had they told 
^ns, either that the Jews were not frightened into 
a confession ; or that they were fric^tencd into a 
conversion; the fact had been equally incredible; 
•because, the first case implied the absence of passions;^ 
vind the latter, a- fi'eedom fi^om prejudices ; neither 
of which Agreed with "^ them, as men or ia$ Jews. 

H But 
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But they i^kte^ what was perfectly consistent with 
iathj that their stubborn metal was softened in the 
llames, and grew hard again as these abated. Awi 
have we toot nmiy examples of the like behaviour ia 
more modem reprobates, who are in the other eK^ 
ireme of believing nothing? What seirtiments of 
religion did we not hear on a late occasion of terror, 
where they w^ere never heard before? But what 
^synaptoms of sobriety remained, when the dang^ 
wias supposed to be over ! ITie offended Deity, which 
iiey then saw dressed in terrors, was afterwards 
laughed at, as the phantom of a frightened imagi«> 
Bation: and that good prelate, who was then so 
much reverei^ced for his pastoral care in warning 
Ihem of the danger of falling under the justice of an 
offended God, was soon after pursued with a torrent 
of abuse, as an evil citizen, who maliciously pro- 
jected to fri^t them out of their wits. Now, if 
Freerthinking can thus keep its hold, when it hath 
Jiothing to rely on but the mere vjptnityof its pro- 
fession; what must we think of superstition^ which 
hath a thousand fanciful resources to support men 
in an old habit ? 

We cpme now to what M. Basnage calls the tfurd 
miracle. Apd, concerning this, he reckons up as 
many variations as in that which went before. But it 
will be proper first to see how he represents the miracle 
itself- His words are these, — their obstinacy gave 
occasion to a third miracle. For, in the mornings 
fhey perceived a great number of shining stars scat^ 
tered over their habits. His authority for calling these 
ji?arks, stars, is Sozomene : who, indeed, gives them 
that name : but, as I conceive, very erroneously ; by 
pji&taking tlie sense of Gregory Naaianzene, whom he 

- AH 3 hQr# 
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here follows*. Gregory's words are, xmlmci(^.i$; 
which Billius tmnslates, stellatus nimirum ip^e mftinpie 
disihictus ; following the interpretation of Sozomene^ 
who calls them downright stars^ ^ rfifron rivm AZTRAZI 
vfiroftictXplv« ri MifAola iT^oir. But I apprehend, that 
Gregory meant no more by x»7arfpO*> than that the 
mark had a star-like radiance; not a 8tar-like,>^iv« 
And my reasons are, i . Because he had just beforer 
affirmed, that these marks were crosses; and, pro^ 
ceeding in his relation, he acquaints us with their 
quttlihf, that they were xotldnfoi, or sfunmg. A dr-. 
cuinstance ttiat would first catch the obiervatioa; 
thotigh, as we have shewn f, it may be naturally ac-- 
counted for. He uses the same term to express the 
shining feathers in a peacock's train — to Tfltftot KVHXHipmg 
wipjfiitraj ri XP^^^^V^^ ^ KATASTEPON J. — 2. So-» 

crates, if he borrowed from Gregory, gives this sense 
to his words ; or, if he did not borrow fiK)m him, at 
least he teaches us how to understand him. . His ext 
pression is t-f^^yUif fotvpi AKTINOEIABIS, shhunff 
impressions of the cross. They were like stars in ra* 
iUance, but in Jigure they were crosses. Nor do 
Rufinus, Theodoret, or Cassiodorus, who all re« 
member the crosses^ speak one word of stars ; no, not 
even Theophanes, who studied them well ; and seema 
to have had the manufacturing of a spurious sort, ia 
imitation of them. 

Thus much was proper to be said : For, thouj^ 
this difference of figure does not ia the least affect 

♦ It appears, he followed Naiianz^ne from what he farther ob« 
«er\'es of their elegant form :— ii^ 4*^ »V»fy»wk «»p»|okK K»\irJiU»tk^ 

^inH T» yUiroti, Naz. 

t S^f p. \%o, & M^, I Qrat. xxxiv. 
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Qur .neasomng on its physical cause, yet it much im- ^ 
pairs its moral meaning as a symbolic mark. Which, 
jas SoEomene could not but see, it shews bis honesty 
at least, in not conceiJing a mistaken circumstance, 
though it took off from the awful significancy of the 
impression. 

With our Cridcfi leave, therefore, we will call 
them caoss£«. And now let us see what he hath to 
object to them. 

He preludes his reflections with this oblique remark, 
TMese shining stars they tried to efface^ but in vain^ 
This is said to insinuate discredit on the fact, by an 
accession of the wonder&l. But we have shewn, that 
the difficulty of washing them out was a natural effect 
of 4heir shining quality * ; at least, a property they 
had in common witli other the like appearances in 
later times f* ^ that this will stand no longer in 
our way^ 

He tcomes to his variations, by which, as we ob- 
served before,: he sometimes means additions; some- 
times differences; and sometimes, again, contradic- 
tions. 

The jfirst is tiie lowest species of a variation^ that 
is to say, an addition.-^Sozomene adds, there were 
pf these stars so art fully Jhrmed, that the hand of a 
xvorkman could not have done them better. Sozomene, 
as we observed, borrowed this particular fipom Gregory.' 
And if Socrates and Theodoret omit it, it was not be- 
cause tbey were ignorant of it ; much less because 
they did not believe it. However, such who know 
that nature frequently casts the mixed substances, 
produced by fermentation, into regular figures, and 
often, with that elegance of design which art can but 
lamely imitate, will have.no reason to doubt of the 

♦ F. 121. t ^- ia5> i^« 

H 4 feutW 
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^^ and cast away the good which was then laid befaie 
•* them ♦. '^ 

. This, without doabt» i^ a plain assertion that tfas 
gross body of the Jews concerned in. this attempt re- 
turned home religionless as they came ; witbouteither 
their temple, or any holier worship. So far, thereforei 
is allowed ; and he hath it to make his best of; 
which, we see, he is willing enough to do ; for be 
takes notice, that the other two historians, Sozomene 
and Theodoret, contradict Socrates, and pretend^ that 
the greater part embraced the Christian faith. 

This then is the point to be examined, fiut let me 
previously observe, i . That both Jews and Gentiles 
joined in the attempt to rebuild the temple ; and had 
both of them the stigma of the cross upon their gar- 
ments, as Gregory Nazianzene and^Rufinus inform 
las t- Nay, from Gregory ile learn, it was impressed 
on the habits of such of the believers, likewise, as were 
present. And, indeed, but for this circumstance, the 
Ifalse miracle of Theophanes had never been invented, 
or at least had been differently fashioned : for.he covers 
the very church-books and sacred vestments with 
crosses. And, what is chiefly worth observing is, 
that this falling of the crosses indifferently on all 
parties present, confirms the physical account we have 
given of their nature. 3. My second observation is, 

«rpo^44/(t «parifAt99r iil yu^ rp rfWof ^avfia rl vr$po9 tviyfro/btifof, 

'jtj TO ayado* i» x»p«'»»' ^X^vltq ifptTrlof. Socr. L. iii. C. 20. 

t ivihi^aiTucrocv st» jcJ vv9 roc ler^rot^, o» t5 ^»vfA,ui^ ImUh Bufif^ 
iCy f*»rat — o/A« Ti ysi^ ravrat ^tuyirTa* tjj, tir 3» rv9 iifAtVf^p^ %lr 

1»TU9 iituf — Naz. Orat. ix. — In sequennti nocte in vestimentit 
omnium signacnlum crucis. Ru£ L. x. c. 37. 

Tha^ 
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Tliat as Socrates records the effect of this miracle on 
the Jews, so Gregory Nazianzene records the effect 
of it on the Gentiles: For this Father having insulted 
and triumphed over their Mathematicians and Astro- 
homers on the subject of the aerial Cross; goes on to 
jspeak of that upon the habits of the persons present ; 
and concludes his account in this manner : So great 
was the astonishment of the spectators^ that alnwst 
all of thenif as at a common sign^ with one voice in* 
'coked for mercy the God of the Christians^ and str&ae 
to render him propitious with hymns and supplicatUm. 
And many of them, without procrastinating ^ but, at 
the very time these things happened^ addressing them^ 
selves to our priests with earnest prayers^ xvere ad-^ 
ndtted into the bosom of the church *, S^c. Where 
we may observe the different language of Nazianzene 
on this occasion speaking of the Gentiles, from that 
of Socrates, who spoke of the Jews. The first says, 

rip ruy Xpir^amv duoLTCocXBTiriai Oiov ; the Other, aKo^ii 

iifAoxifin ro9 Xphrov Oeov xitovlic* The Gentiles implored 
the protection of the great God of Heaven^ whom they 
had before neglected: the Jews were forced to owtl 
that 'Christ to be God, whom they had before 
rejected. 

This being premised, we come now to Sozotnene aiid 
Theodoret; who, our learned Critic affirms, have 
contradicted Socrates, in pretending that the greater 
part embraced the Christian faith. 

I will give the passage of Sozomene entire. After 
these things [namely the earthquake and fiery erup- 

l( ivof Qv9^fActl^ x^ fjuaq (pofv^iy Toy T»» ICfif'hOLyut etpaKa^Ta^ok ^ilv^ 
9vffifA,!eni Ti firoXXar^ ic^ r)ci7i«t$ avrou i(i\eicrHtcr^ai* iPoTOiUi ^ itt tU 

Orat. ix. 
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tion], another miracle happened^ more Ultutrious and 
wofiderful tJmn the foregoing : for, on a rndden^ and 
•without human agency^ every mans habit was Mr 
pressed with the sign of the Cross.^^The consequence 
ofthiswasy that somc^ an the instant, concluded Christ 
to be God, and t/iat the restoration ^ the t<mple was- 
displeasing to him, JVhile others, not long after y 
went over to the Church atid xvere baptized; and by 
hymns and supplications, in behalf of the guilty^ e^ 
deavoured to appease the wrath of the Son of God^. 

As evident as it certainly is that Socrates spoke 
only of the Jews y and Gregory Nazianzene only of 
the Gentiles; so certain is it, that Sozon^ene, who 
took from both of Uieip, speal^s both- of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

He says, eoery maris Jiahit xoas marked with a Cross* 
Tlittt is, as Greg. Naz. had said before, every maqi 
indiflferently, whether Jew or Gentile. FJe then men- 
tions the conseque?ice of tliis prodigy, not orj the Jewi^ 
only, but on the Gentiles ; $ x rim ii — And as it was 
reasonable to expect it would have a dilfFereot effect 
on these different bigots ; he ^nf speaks of what it 
had upon the Jews, that, on the imtant, tfiey con- 
fessed Christ to be God. This is no niore than 
Socrates had said. They oialy differ in th^ mamler 
of telling : For while Socrates goes on to inform us, 
in express words, that the confession was not lasting^ 
and that they presently fell back into their old super? 
Btition ; Sozon^ene contents himself to lead his reader 
to the same conclusion* by opposing tliis sudden flac^ 

«^sad$ra( Tri i»»9iaa't^ t5 veii' •» ^, dif, ttf lAotufoif or^o^idirlft tS 

Tw Xftrh i^MaKotU. Eccl. Hist. 1. v. c. 22. 

of 
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of conviction^ to the real and lasting corwersion of 
tiie Pagans, as he found it recorded by Gregory- 
Others, (says he) not long qfter went o^er to the 
churchy Xc. From hence it appears, that Sozomeoe 
is so far from contradicting Socrates, on this article, 
that he lends him all the support a concurrent testi- % 
mony can afford. 

Theodoret comes next. And him too the learned 
Critic hath involved in the same charge of contradic-^ 
tion; but with much less pretence. For he, like 
Socrates^ speaks only of the Jews ; and,, in such a 
manner too, as if he had Socrates all the way in 
his eye. The whole of what he says is to this effect : 
The very garments also of the Jews were filled with 
crosses — which these enemies of God seeing, and fear-* 
ing that his hand^ imy exerted, might fall upon them^ 
sehesj fed away, and returned every man to his plactj 
confessing him to be God, whom their forefathers 
affixed to the tree *. 

^ And now, what is there that can countenance M« 
Basnage in saying, that Theodoret pretends the greater 
part embraced the Christian faith ? Is not the coip* 
fession he records the very same with that which^ 
Socrates tells us,- so soon passed away in their re- 
turning infidelity, insinuated in the very words, t« 
#Ixerft xarcTiaSov? We conclude, therefore, against thfr 
learned Critic's objection, that, in this article, there. 
is a perfect harmony amongst the three historians. 

But it will be said perhaps that, in clearing away 
this objection, I make room for another, that may , 
prove more stubborn, and difficult to remove. " For 

* ^i x^ TcL efkgf<»'x»]IXftC«V, Bthp oJKoXoV^irls; tIm vwh rut Wfoyoruv rui 

l^yXu mftnTiiKMiia. £ccl. Hist. L. ill. cap. 20. * - ' 

- ' it 
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it seems incredible that so illustrious a miracle AoM 
have made no impression on the Jews ; and yet hsife 
had so considerable an eflfect upon the Gentiles. An 
objection, which seems to be redoubled upon one 
who hath affirmed *, that a Jew's conviction of the 
truth of Christianity must, on his own notions of the 
unittfy be necessarily attended with a conversion: 
while that Polytheistic principle of intercommunity did 
not imply the necessity of a Gentile's conversion under 
the same conviction." 
. To this I answer. It is vei7 tnie, that » miracle 
performed before a Pagan, and not directly addressed 
to him, made, for the most part, but a small im- 
pression on his religious notions ; because that general 
principle of Paganism hindered him from- seeing, that 
the evident truth of another religion necessarily. im« 
plied the falsehood of his own. It was different with 
the Jew ; who, being a worshipper of the true Grod, 
must necessarily regard his attestation, by miracle, 
]V)t simply as an evidence of the truth proposed, but 
03 an obligation upon all men to embrace it Hence 
the apostle Paul, who best knew the different geniuses 
of the two opposed Religions, says. The Jews require 
a sigiiy and the Greeks seek after wisdom : £of uw, 
the religious principles of their philosophy: in the 
chief of which was the doctiine of intercommunity. 

Had the Jews therefore considered this miracle at 
Jerusalem, as aii attestation to the truth of Christianity j 
t^y must have embraced it And to affirm they did 
^Q consider it, aj)d yet pot embracp it, would, it must 
be owned, be saying something strangely incredible. 
But this was not the case. In their fright they might 
i;all out upon Christ as God; but when that was over, 

* See Divioe I^egjatiop, Book 1][. Secjt. 6^ , See. ^Isg Book V. 

their 
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their prejudice regained its hold, and drew them back 
to their ancient superstition; however it could not 
have kept them there> but that it enabled them to find 
a purpose, in this miracle, very well consistent ^vith 
Judaism: and this was God's anger at their pro- 
phaning a work so holy, by consentuig to put it under 
the direction of a Pagan emperor; This would be 
easily credited by those who had learnt from their 
sacred Books that an Israelite was struck dead but for 
stretching out his hand to uphold the falling ark« 
Wheo, therefore, they saw and felt these severe marks 
of His displeasure, To what would they ascribe it, 
but to their acceptbg the impure assistance of an 
impious Gentile to rebuild the house of the Divine 
presence? For could it be expected (would their 
leaders now say) when God had denied this honour 
to the Man after his awfi hearty because his haads- 
were defiled with blood, that he would confer it upon 
a Pagan, a Warrior, and a declared Enemy to that 
Dispensation; a zeal for which was David's great 
merit with the God of Israel ? We see, by the passage 
quoted above ^ from R. Gedaliah ben Joseph Jechaiah, 
that some such reasoning as this, which a Father f of 
the church seemed ta think did not want its weight, 
enabled them to own the miracle wittiout blushing* 
But had they even wanted so plausib]e an evasion, yet 
their prejudices would not have suffered them to be 
nice in a case where the whole of their Religion lay 
at stake : In such cases, they^t^were not used to be 
delicate; as appears by a parallel instance, m the 

• P. 87. 

-f- St. Chryfiostome, spoakiog of the readiness of the Jews to 
su^cept Julian's assistance, says,--K«u, .^le jtV^worio^ 01 /uutf** t^ 

jLunyotf ifuiw X^^f^ HtihStUi Im ,vip tSp ayifn dnoiof^i^K Horn. v«, 

adv. Judt ' , . 

■ . * bungling 



bungling solutions they invented to evade the' conse- 
quences arising from the miracles of Jesus himselfc 
Sometimes they ascribed his power (as the Gospel 
tells us) to the assistance of the evil dsemon ; and 
sometimes again (as the books of their traditions in* 
form us) to certain' spells of charms stolen from tiie 
temple of Solomon. 

However, though the miracle at Jerusalem was too 
notorious \o be questioned in that age; and so^as to 
be accounted for in the manner we have seen ; yet in 
aftertimes it was thought safer to de?iy it , though still 
by the modest way of an implication. Thus (as we 
have seen above ^) R. David Gans pretends, that the 
miscarriage in the Persian war prevented the riebuilidiiig 
their temple — Nam Casar in bello Persicoperiit 
Another of them invents a very different tale (for fidse- 
hood is rarely constant), and pretends that a sly trick 
of the Samaritans made both the Jews and the Em- 
peror, in their turns, weary of the project. But ^ 
ifoolish a story will hardly bear the telling. However 
the reader may find it below f . And in this manner 

too 

* P. 73, note. 

t In diebus R. Jehosuah HananisB filii, mandavit Imperator 
^ Temptum rea^caretur. Papus autem, & Juliaku3 opipanis 
mensas praepomint Jcidasis ^ captivitate advenientibus (ad opu9 
adjuvandum) ab Hako ad Antiochiam.. Cutei vero seu Samaritani 
Imperatori asstrunt^ quod si Hierusalem restaurelixr, Judseos a 
i;ontribuendis vectigalibus cessaturos, indeque ab illo defecturoa; 
^ibos Itiiporator : Quom«do inquit^ licet mihi«b incepto recedere 
po$t mandati proniulgationem ? Ad quod Samaritan), Domioq, 
inquiunt, praecipe ergo, ut locum prions Templi mulent, vel ut 
augeatur aut dlminuatur io loDgitudine vol latitudine circa qninque 
cubitos, itaqne, nullo cogente, opus deutituent. Hdic .sententi2& 
acquievit Impcrator ; atqaC jiixta earn, novum misit Judaeis man- 
datum in valle Bet-Rimem aggregatis;; qiio audi to, in OMtgnum 
prorumpunt fletum, indeqoe fatote perciti dc def^ctione toqupntnr; 
fed Magnates defectionis consequentiis valde perterriti^ imploratft 

a praedictt 
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too they treated the miracles of Jesus : for though, «ij 
first, they only tried to evade their force; they ven- 
tured at length to deny their reality. '* 

On the whole, then, we see, That the inveterate 
prejudices of the Jews ; their obstinacy in the wrong ; 
QXiA ihexv atcersion to the Christian name, would Jiinder ' 
a miracle » from having its proper effect upon them, 
could they but contrive either to put it to the support 
of their own superstitions, or, at least, to turn it from 
the condemnation of them. We see, the miracle in 
question might be thus evaded. Who then can doubt 
but they would evade it ? The consequence was, their 
continuance in error. The Christian writers tell us 
they did so continue. And we now find, They say 
nothing hiit what is very probable. 
' The contrary effect of this miracle on Pagamsm is 
as easily understood. For though the principle of in* 
tercomrmmty sw'^^OTtjdA a Gentile against the power 
of miracles at large ; yet when he found one of themi 
levelled at himself, as its direct object, the case would 
be altered. He would then feel the point in question 
brought home to him ; and the circumstances of affright 
and desolation (if, as here, the miracle was attended 
with any suph) would keep off prejudice till reason • 
had passed a fair judgment. The Jews and Gentiles 

joined 

a praedicto R. Jehosuab, ut popnlum alloqtiatur, eumque ad pacem 
adducere conetur, quod fecit sequent! fabnla. Leo a frustulo 
ossis in ejus gutture infixo admodum afflictus, magnain spondet 
niercedem cuicumque molestum os ab ejus gutture averruncaret. 
Accedit Grus, os averruncat, & mercedem petit. Cui Leo, Jacta 
te ipsum, inquit^ quod ingressus es in Leonis os in pace, & 
egressus es in pace. Sic, fratres, sufficit ut ingressi simus sub hujus 
gentis potestate in pace, & egrediamur in pace. Haec sunt Beresit* 
Raba vorba fideliter translata, ex fine cap. 64. Hoc accidit annp 
ab orbe conditp ciro^^ 4^33^ secnndum R. David Gans in ejus 
Zemah David. 

, Vol. yill. N 
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joined cordially in this project The prime motive of 
the Jews was a fond desire to be restored to their 
country and religion ; #but that of the Gentiles, a mali- 
cums purpose to give tlie lie to RevelatioD. And, 
without doubt, the moral impression on the defeat 
would be relative to the motive of the attempt. They 
thought to dishonour the holy faith ; and they added 
new credit to it. So that a consciousness of their ii>- 
tentions would add proportionable yj^d/iVj^ to their 
conversion. Tlie Jewish evasion would not serve their 
purpose. At most, it could only make them waver 
between the Church and the Synagogue ; a state of 
no long continuance. Sozomene assures us it was soon 
over ; In a little time (says he) «» f^ lAoaipcip^ they 
went over to the Church, and were baptized. 

But, before we leave this subject, it may be proper 
to observe, That general expressions^ relative to par* 
ties, and bodies of men, are not to l>e understood 
universally. Thus when the Historians teli qs, aU 
were marked with the cross. They do not mean every 
individual present ; but all indifferently, of every de- 
nomination. So again, when they say, the Pagans 
were converted, and the Jews remained hardened, 
They do not mean every particular man ; but the far 
greater number in either party. And thus St. Chry- 
sostome directs us to understand it, where he says, 
that the Jews, for the most part, remained hardened*. 

It is scarce worth while to take notice,, that what M. 
Basnage aflSrms (of Sozomene and Theodoret's sayiiig, 
That the news of the Jewi conversion reached even 
the ears of the emperor Julian himself), is as mistakea 
2^ the rest. For Sozomene says nothing of the matter: 
'cmd as to Theodoret, his words are as follows : 7%es6 
things came to the ears of Julian, for they were cried 

• Tom. V. Orat xlv/ 
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up^ and in the mouths of all men ; but his heart was 
hardened like PharaoKs * ; where we see, by roiZr» 
he means the miracles. For it was not the corwersion^ 
which was in the mouths of all men, but the miracles. 
And Julian's resisting these, was what made his case 
like Pharaoh's. 

Our critic, having now well canvassed the evidence^ 
tells us for what purpose he hath given himself this 
trouble ; It was to supply those sober persons^ who do 
not believe the mracle, with arguments to fortify 
their doubts. But as if something was still wanting 
to so good an end, he resumes his task, and says, he 
will add two observations more. 

The Jirst is, That the argument Sozomene brings^ 
to prove the truth of what he advances^ is a very weak 
one. He appeals to the issue ; and maintains, we can 
no lo7iger doubt of this long train qf miracles since the 
temple was ncoer finished. But (says the critic) has 
the historian forgot that the Jews did not obtain tlieir 
permission till the i^me of Julian's setting out for his 
Persian expedition, in which he perished? There was 
then little need for all these miracles, to hinder the 
erection qf a building. Surely a sufficierU cause qf 
cutting short an enterprise of this nature might be 
found in the apportion ' of the Christians, who might 
take advantage qf the Princess absence in a remote 
region, his death there, and the advancement qf Jovian 
to the Empire, who had an aversion for the Jezq^. 
Sesides, the historian refors his readers in a vague 
indefinite manner to the eye-witnesses of the fact, with* 
mit pointing out one single person by name. 

Here are many things asserted, that will deserve to 
be examined. 

N 2 J. He 
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1. He misrepresents the matter, in saying tbat 
Sozomene gives the unbuilt temple as a proof of its 
being obstructed by a miracle. To such reasonings 
I own, M. Basnage's observation of JuViar^s absence, 
and deathy ^e. had been a good reply. But Sozo- 
mene's argument stands thus: "The yielding u^ 
the place, and leaving the work imperfect, iJ/tA»7fAU 
TO ijyop xaJaAtwouIff, is a proof of the miraculous 
interposition," Now, it is one thing to see a work 
unfinished ; and another, to know who left it in that 
condition. From the first (which is as M* Basnage 
represents it) Sozomene^s conclusion would not hold^ 
from the latter (which is as Sozomene himself puts 
it) his conclusion may be very fairly drawn. But 
to this it may be objected, " That, at the time So- 
• xomenc made this observation, the two different 
representations amounted to one and the same thing; 
because all that the reader could see, was a work 
unfinished ; and, for the rest, he had only the 
historian's word.*' This our adversaries will allow to 
be fairly put But they are not aware, that when 
Sozomene wrote, the face of things, upon the place,, 
was such as was sufficient to convince his readers 
that the Jews and Gentiles w^ere forcibly driven 
from their work ; namely, the marks of a desolating 
earthquake, and a consuming fire. Chrysostome tells 
ti3, these existed when he wrote; and it would be 
gbsurd to think that such kind of martcs coUld b*e 
' obliterated so soon after. 

*• Thus far in defence of the historian^s arsrumenl^ 

falsely represented by the critic. I proceed to cdrt- 

• sider the false fact, which the critic has advanced, 

in support of his false I'epresentation. He say%^ 

■ that the Jews did 7iot obtain their perms AOfi to' re* 

build the temple, till the time Julian set ofifjbr* Mis 

'^^ 56 ^ Persian 
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Persian expedition. This he grounds on the words 

of Socrates, Kf Aiui* ra;^©* xli^Efl-flat tov Z«Atfj5*fiu*(^ yoci^* . 

9^ aurof Ivl Ui^a-ocg ?Aauy€. Which the Latin translator 
renders, Solomonis templum protinus instaurari Jubet. 
Ipse interim ad bellum contra Persas proficiscitur^ 
But ln\ TL^aq ix<x,\)\ft does not signify he forthwith 
began his march,, as if it liad been Itf\ Ui^<ruQ 
«rop£u«Ia»; but that he began the war against them, 
by putting every thing in a hostile motion; which 
he might do while he staid at Antioch, And Amm. 
MarccUinus, who was, at that time, with Julian, 
and of his court, tells us, that the eruption whicti 
put an end to the project; happened before his master 
left Antioch, 

But the critic's inference from this will deserve a 
more particular consideration — so that there was 
iittle need of all these miracles to hinder the ei^ection 
cf a single building. Surely u sufficient cause for 
cutting short a/i ente^^prisc of this tmture tnay be 
found bi the opposition of the Christians, who might 
take advantage of the princes absence in a remote^ 
region, of his death there, and the advancement of 
Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews. 

Here are two things reprehensible in this inference, 
1. A false state of the case; 2, and a groundless 
insinuation. 

1. He speaks as if these miracles were woriced 
only to hinder the simple erection of a building for 
tsuperstitious worship; the error of Ambrose, taken 
notice of above. Whereas there w^as much more in 
the affair. Ita erection would have contradicted the 
prophecies, and opposed the declared .nature of the 
gospel dispensation. In the first case, there seemed 

N3 no 
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was beholden to a mere accideot; while the power,. 
that should have supported it, was not at hand to; 
vindicate its credit and reputation? And it was well 
if .they had said no more. For the popular story, 
which the malice of the Pagans, and the indiscre*. 
tion of some Christians, had set agoing, that Julian 
was assassinated by a Christian soldier ^ would, in that- 
<iase, have been enough to raise suspicions that the 
^aich had been propagated, at first, by as indirect 
means as it was now supported. 

The Jews had twice before projected the resto-- 
ration of their tempk-zcorship : once under Hadrian;, 
and once again, under Cons tan tine. At those junctures . 
the attempt had none of this malice and formed 
impiety against the divinity of our holy faith. The 
Gentiles then gave the Jews no assistance or support : 
and it was in them a simple, natural desire of re- 
turning to their own land, and of re-establishing their 
country-rites. But still, it being contrary to God's 
religious economy, the design was defeated by the 
palicij of Hadrian, and the zeal of Constantine ; ' 
and these civil impediments were sufficient to cov^r 
the honour of religion* For, in these two instances, 
God's transaction was only with his church. He 
promised to support it to the end of time, and- he 
equally performs liis promise, whether that protection 
be conveyed by the mortal instruments with which 
he works in the course of his general providence, 
and whose blindness is guided by his all-seeing eye ; 
or whether it be immediately afforded by the sudden 
arrest and new direction of nature, irresistibly impelled 
by his all-powerful hand. 

But the case was different in the aflTair before us, 
Hn-e God had a controversy with his enemies. His 
power was defied, his protection scorned, and his'' 

i Godhead 
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Godhead dared and challenged to interpose betwem 
them and hU servants. At this important Juncture, ' 
to let a natural event decide the quarrel; and to. 
urge that as a proof of his victoiy, would be taking- 
for granted the thing in question. For tlie affair was 
jiot with his friends, who believed his superinten- 
dence; but with his enemies, who laughed at and 
despised it. Not to shew himself, on this occasion, . 
in all the terror of offended majesty, must have 
exposed his religion to the saine contempt as if the 
very pinnacles of the new-projected temple had beea 
completed. 

fiut this is not all. A PBOFHEcr, such as this, 
concerning i\\G Jinal destruction of tlie temple, is of 
the nature of a prohibitory law. For God's/ore- * 
telling a thing should never be, contains in it a pro- 
hibitum to do it : because that information is founded 
in his own will, or command ; not in the will or com- 
mand of another: tlierefore that will binds all, to 
whose knowledge it arrives. This law came to the 
knowledge of our projectors, as appears from their 
very .impiety in defying it *. But it is of the nature 
and essence of Law, to have penal sanctions. With- 
out them, all laws are vain; especially prohibitory, 
laws. Now these transgressors were as culpable in 
be^nning the foundations, as they could liave been 
had they lived to finish their work. Therefore to see 
tliHn escape punishment, and safely and quietly go off 
when the change of times forbad thein to proceed (a 

* IlaA* 3i TB aMat iiirifa !» t5 mtUfiita, ffartJui' i^ roTf 
tM^'gXj^m, ■) vM^tr 'laiaieK' t't fiit yoif UTi 'luJawi; rvritli,. 

MsTM^ mpffniri' hMyj^ut. I'htod. 1. iii. c. 30. 
change. 
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diangc, Mhich had nothing in it more wonderfiil tfian 
the death of a rash adventurer in battle) naust have 
argued, that God was no more concerned in the issue 
of this, than of aJi other natural events ; and conse- 
quently, that these boasted propkeciesy and this pre- 
tended gospel, were the inventions of men. I believe 
modem infidels would scarce have spared us, bad they 
taken church-history at this advantage* 

But now, by a timely interposition, the honour of 
religion was secured : Arid, an exemplary punishment 
being inflicted, the reverence of his laws, the credit of 
his messejigers, and tlie regal dignity of his Son, were 
all amply vindicated. 

While I am upon this subject, let me observe, 
what, perhaps, I might have found a better place for, 
that the forbearance of Jovian and Valentinian to ' 
revenge, on those forward creatures in power, the 
insults and injuries offered on tliis occasion to many 
peaceable and honest men, is no slight proof of the 
reality of a miracwlous interposition. For it" shewed 
the chiuch fully satisfied that God had avenged his 
own cause. Gregory Nazianzene ends his Discourse 
against Julian with an excellent persuasive to forgive- 
ness; wterein he exhorts the Christians to sacrifice 
their resentments, as a TluDik-offermg^ to Gwl: 
hoyliSufJkip (says he) tm 02w x*f tf'ipioi'- 

Thus having set this objection in the best light we 
were able, both for tlie honour of religion, and the 
credit of M. Beisnage's criticism ; and seen to what it 
amounts: we leave it to the reader to make his co«- 
dusions on the general question. 

M. Basnage goes on in these words, — Besides^ the 
historian [Sozomene] refers his readers in a vague 
indefoiite manner to the eye-witnesses of the fact^ 
mthout pointing out one single person by name. 

Objectort 
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Objectors are often too careless where their random 
reflections will light. This will fall upon the Apostle's 
narrative as well as our historian's. St. Paul, arguing 
against some who denied the Kesurrection from the 
dead, confutes them by the Resurrection of Jesus; 
who was seen, after he was risen, of above Jive hundred 
hreihren at once^ of wham (says he^ w ithout specifying 
any one. by name) the greater part remain unto this 
present J but some are fallen asleep *: 

Sozomene writes a general history of the churd^ 
for the use of the whole Christian world : and speaking, 
in its place, of the event at Jerusalem, he concludes 
his account in this manner : Should these things jeem 
incredible to any one, those who have had their infor- 
mation from eye^witnesseSj and are yet alive^ will con- 
firm it to him f. Of which number, if he himself was 
not one; yet, at least, he had his account from one. 
In either case, tliis was proper satisfaction to a doubter. 
And it had been impertinent to add, that " amongst 
these were John, Thomas or Andrew of Jerusalem ;" 
obscure names, which would have given his reader no 
more satisfaction, than what his general information 
had conveyed before. But it may be said, that St. Paul, 
besides his vague account of Jive hundixd^ adds the 
names of Cephas, James, and himself. And so, doubt- 
less, would Sozomene have done, had he either seen 
it himself^ or known any tliat had, with whose names 
his reader was as well acquainted, as the Corinthians 
were with Cephas, James, and the rest of iht Twelve. 
What ,he hath done was what common sense dictated 
he should do. But M. Basnage seems to expect in a 
general history all the circumstance and precision of a 
prods-verbal. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 6. 
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However, thus much we learn from these va^ue 
words of Sozomene, that he was not a mere copies,; 
but, to verify his story, went as nigh the fountain-head 
as he could get. And this being tlie practice of these 
three honest and judicious liistorian?, we need not 
wondei' that oiie should mention this incident, and 
nnotheVj tkaty just -as they received their information 
from the most credible of the^rst ear-witnesses they 
could find then alive : which too, by the way, is sufii- 
cient to take off all M. Basnage urges on the head of 
variatiom. But had we taken his variations from 
him, what were he then ? An artist without the proper 
tool of his trade ; for a professed objector never borrow- 
ed more than this from the magazine of Quintilian— 
Artifigis e,9/^ irrcenire in actione advcrsarii quce inter 
^^inetipsa pHgncnt, aut pugnare videantur. 

We are now come to the end of tliis long piece of 
criticism, which concludes in these words : But lastlify 
• Cyril of Jerusalem^ mho was at that tiiney Bishop- of 
the placCy and must have been upon the spot ^ since' it 
was hc^ who, confiding in a prophecy of Daniel (wfuch 
ftad foretold, as he thought, that the attempt would 
prove unsuccessful) encouraged and animated the peo- 
pie to repose I heir confdence in God. Notwithstanding, 
this same Cyril hath never taken the least notice of 
these many miracles : and yet it certainly was not, 
because he was ?io friend to miracles : we are told he 
wrote to Constantine the Younger, to inform him, that 
he was more happy than his father, under whose empire 
the Cross of Christ had been found here on earth; 
since Heaven, to grace his reign, had displayed a more 
illifstrious prodigy : which was a cross much brighter 
than the Sun, seen in thefrmament for a long time 
together, by the whole city of* Jerusalem. Why now 
-was that cross remembered^ and all these miracles 

forgotten? 
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Jbr gotten ? He assures the Jews they shall see the sigw 
of the cross ; and thai it will precede the comng of the 
Son of God \ and yet he says not one xvord of those 
which had been miraculously affixed on their habits. 
The silence of a Bishop, who was upon the place, who 
ioved miracles, and laboured for the conversion of the 
Jews J looks very suspicious ; while, at the same tiine^ 
those who do speak to it lived at a distance. 

The supposed fact, as here stated, concerning CyriCs 
testimony, is indeed a material objection to the miracle. 
What shall we say then ? Would not any one conclude 
that this learned man, a real friend to Revelation, and 
fkithful historian, had weighed it well before he ven- 
tured to pronounce upon its consequences, in so public 
a manner ? Who would suspect that he has taken for 
granted one thing, which every body knows to be false ; 
and another, which nobody can know to be true? 

He takes it for granted, that the works which now 
remain of Cyril were written after the event ; whereas 
they Were all wTitten before. These are the Catecheses 
ad competentes, the Catecheses mystagogicce, and tlie 
Epistle to Constantius : the two first bear date about ^ 
3^7, and the latter in 35 1 ; those, sixteen ; this, 
twelve years before the miracle in question. And thfe 
worst is, the learned critic could not but know it. 

If he had no intention to deceive by this captious 
insinuation, we must lay the blame on his careless 
expression ; and that his argument from Cyrirs silence^ 
when set in the best light, stands thus : 

" The pretended miracle at the temple of Jerusalem 

happened in the year 363. Cyril lived to the year % 

386, so that we cannot but conclude, he wrote and 

'preached much within that period. He appeai?s to be 

*fbnd of recording miracles : but he had peculiar reasons 

to cclebrateJ, and expatiate upon, this.- Jt favoured 

his 
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his charitable zeal for the conversion of the Jews ; but^ 
above all, the glory of it reflected much lustre upon 
iiimselt^ as he had predicted the defeat. Had he there- 
fore known it to be true, he must have recorded it 
But the silence of antiquity concerning his testimony 
shews he did not record it. For to whom but to Cyril, 
the Bishop of tlie place, and then upon the spot, should 
the ancient relators of the fact have appealed? Y^ 
he was not forgotten in the crowd : for they tell us of 
his faith in the prophecy of Darnel. We must, there- 
fore, conclude, that the event, whatever it was, had 
struck the good bishop dumb; and that his silence 
proceeded "from that sort of confusion, which we now- 
a-days see in the modester part of our Revelation' 
Prophets, when some unexpected event between the 
Turk and the Emperor has disconcerted the scheme 
they had chalked out for the direction of Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

It will hardly be tliought, I have not done the argu- 
ment justice. Let us see then what can be said to it 

1 . Whether Cyril left any thing behind him (except 
what he wrote before the event) is not any where said* 
Some perhaps may conclude from Jerom^ that be 
^rote nothing after this time : For, in Jeromes cata- 
logue of ecclesiastical writers, the works mentioned 
above are ^ven as a complete list of what Cyril wrote : 
and it is scarce to be supposed that any of his writings 
should have perished between his time and that of 
Jerom. 

2. Cyril might write many things, and yet none re- 
lative to thb affidr; or in which he could properly 
introduce it 

3* He might have given the history of it in all its 
circumstances, and yet these three historians (to whom 
M. Basnage's observatira is confined) not been goiltaf 

of 
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■of any neglect ia not mentioning bis testimony by namt. 
Or if it were a neglect, it was the same they committed 
in passing over two other contemporary writers, Gre- 
gory Nazianzene and John Chrysostome ; one of whom 
has spokea fuUy, and the other frequently to the 
miracle in question* But to this, perhaps, it may be 
replied, ^^ That thou^i they have not quoted them^ 
yet they have referred to, and borrowed from them*" 
How does the objector know that ? — From the homines 
of the one, and the invectives of the other, now re- 
maining. — ^Very well : and for aught he knows to the 
contrary, had any of Cyril's supposed works been re^ 
maining, we should have found them quoting from, and 
referring to him; especially, as they relate several 
circumstances, mentioned neither by Gregory nor 
Chrysostome. .Had Gregory's works been lost, we 
had been as unable to know that they borrowed fro^ 
Aim, as we now are that they borrowed from Cyril* , 

4. As to their recording the good bishop's prophetic 
confidence in the divine interposition, and at the same 
time overlooking his testimony to the miracle that 
icdlowed, a very good reason may be given ; and such 
a one as does honour to their judgment Cyril was 
ungular in the first case ; and but one of many in the , 
other. They took, therefore, from him w^hat no other 
could supply : and what was to be found every wliere 
(the testimony to the miracle) they left in common to 
the church. 

5. As to the objection, from the circumstance of 
Gyril's loving miracles^ let me observe, that if it could 
be proved from a work of his written after 363, that 
he had neglected any fair occasion to record the defeat 
of Julian, the.objection would have some weight But 
in the total uncertainty whether he did record the story 
pr. n9^ it; turns against, the objector^ as the ciccum^ 
V - ' stance 
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stance of Cyril s Uwing miracles adds probability to 
the affirmative, that, if he did write at ail, he would 
find room for a subject he loved to write upon. 

6. But since the learned critic hath been pleased 
to speak slightly of this excellent prelate, as if he were 
both fanatical in interpreting prophecies, and btgotted 
in believing miracles; so much will be due to the 
virtues of a worthy man (how far soever removed in 
time and place), as to vindicate him from unfair asper- 
sions ; due especially from us, as this justice to his 
character will be seen to reflect credit on the share he 
took in opposing Julian's attempt. There is a story 
recorded of him, for which every good man will 
reverence his memory. He had an ecclesiastical squab- 
ble with Acacius Bishop of Csesai^ea, about Metropo^ 
litical jurisdiction. Cyril despised so frivolous a con- 
test ; and refused to appear before the Palestine Synod^ 
to which his factious adversary had delated him. 
Whereon, the Synod agreed to depose Cyril, for con- 
tempt. But to give their sentence a shew of credit 
against so distinguished a personage, they added this 
crime to the other, that once, in a desolating famine, 
he disposed of the treasures of his church to feed the; 
poor. This action, so becoming a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, fully shews, that, whether he had a right 
to metropolitical jurisdiction or no, he well deserved 
it. But the crying part of this sacrilege is yet behind ; 
it seems, that in the sale of his sacred wardrobe, a 
reverend Stole, interwoven with gold, and made yet 
more illustrious by the sanctity of its giver, Constan- 
tine the Great, came at length, in tlie ceaseless round 
of property, into the possession of a notorious pros* 
titute, who flourished with it on the public stage. 
- M. Basnage concludes his remark on Cyiil in this 
manner : The silence of a bishops who was upon the 
place^ 
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placCy looks very suspicious ; 'whilCj at the same time^ 
those zvko do speak to it lived at a distayice. Admit- 
ting the bishop was indeed silent, How could this 
learned man, who forms liis charge on the information 
of the three Historians, say, that those who speak to 
the miracle lived at a distance; when Sozomene 
plainly tells us, that, at the time he wrote, there were 
several still living, who had it from the eyewitnesses 
of the fact ? Here then, for the silence of one man, 
we have the testimony of many, — But Sozomene speaks 
of none by na7ne — Wlio knows, then, but the bishop 
mio;ht be amongst the nameless? It hath been many 
a bishop's fate. However, the testimony of the people 
071 the place is directly asserted by the historian ; and 
tlie silence of Cyril only inferred by the Critic, from 
his not finding him amongst the witnesses. 

And, with these reflections on the good prelate, so 
unworthy the learning, the sense, and the ingenuity 
of M. Basnage, he concludes his objections against 
the miracle. 

What follows is to shew his impartiality. " However 
^' (says he) it ought not to be dissembled, that if one 
** of the Jewish Chronologists maintains, that the 
*' sudden and unexpected death of Julian prevented 
*^ the rebuilding the temple; another of them assures 
" us, it was rebuilt ; and that when thia was done at 
" a vast expence, it tumbled down again ; and, the, 
" next day, a dreadful tire from heaven melted all ih^ 
" iron instruments which remained, and destroyed an 
" innumerable multitude of the Jews, This confessioqi 
" of the Rabbins is the more considerable, as it re- 
" fleets dishonour on the nation ; and these gentry 
** are not wont to copy from the writings of the 
" Christians." 

Here, it must be owned, he hath approved himself 

. Vol, VllI, O indifermt ; 
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itidifferent : and if bis arguments against the miracle 
be n)ore in number^ than those ybr it ; the weighty at 
least, on both sides is equal. 

Not that I would insinuate, as if this Rabbinical 
testimony was altogether impertinent. I have myself 
produced it in support of the evidence * : and, prin- 
cipally for the sake of that circumstance, which M. 
Basnage so ingenuously acknowledges — That the Ralh 
bins are 7iot wont to copy from Christian writers. 

Nor will I deny, that this testimony hath its pj^oper 
place in a religious History of the Jews. What I 
6annot reconcile to this great man's general character, 
nor even to that air of impartiality which he here pro- 
fesses to preserve, is, that when he hatli brought out 
all he could invent to the discredit of the miracle, he 
should content himself with producing only one single 
fcircumstance, and that, the least considerable, in its 
favour. Insomuch that if ever the conclusive testirao* 
hies of Ammianus Marcellinus, Gregory Nazianzene, 
and John Chrysostome, should be lost, and this piece 
6f criticism remain, the silence of so candid and 
knowing a writer as M. Basnage, will be infinitely a 
better proof that no such evidence had ever b^n, 
than what he himself urges, from the silence of an- 
tiquity, against the testimony of Cyril. 

But, to end with this learned Critic. There is, I 
ftust confess, something so very odd in his conduct on 
tills occasion, as cannot but give offence to every sober 
fteadeJr. Yet I would by no means be thought to 
lip^prove of Mr. Lowth*s uncharitable reflections: 
which stand (as they often do amongst worse writers) 
to the place of a confutation. One may allow M. 
Basnage to have thou^t perversely; because Ais is 
an infirmity common to believers and unbelievei^: 

♦ ??• i7, U. 

But 
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But one would never suspect a Minister of the Gospel 
of a formed design to undermine a Religion into whose 
service he had solemnly entered ; nor, a man, truly 
learned, of a bias to infidelity : such dispositions imply 
gross knavery .and ignorance ; and M. Basnage ap- 
proved himself, on all other occasions, a man of un- 
common talents and integrity. 

A strong prejudice agamst the character of the 
Fathers was what, apparently, betrayed him into this 
unwarrantable conclusion : for, injuriously suspecting 
them of imposture whenever they speak of miracles, 
he began with them where he should have ended ; and 
read their accounts, not to examine facts yet in question, 
but to condemn frauds as^ already detected. Hence 
every variation, nay, every variety in their relations, 
appeared to him a contradiction. And that which 
indeed supports their joint testimony, was by this 
learned man imagined to be the very thing that over- 
threw it. But their best vindication is a strict scrutiny 
into their evidence *. This we have attempted ; not 
as an advocate for the Fathers, but an Inquirer after 
Truth. What hath been the issue must be left to the 
judgment of the Public. 



CHAP. V. 



WE go on with the remaining objections to this 
miracle, in which we shall be more brief. 

V. In the next place it is pretended, " That _this 

* Whoever will take the pains of examining what the Fathers, 
and particularly Gregory Noziaiizene, say of this miracle, and 
•will compare it with their sentiments of the extraordinary re- 
ports that went about, concerning J ulian's death, will see cause to 
confess, that they were not ;>o credulou$ or so designing as they 
luiv€ been reprei»ented« 
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fiery eruption was an aktificial contrivance of the 
Christians to keep their enemies at a distance. It is 
said, the Egyptians, from the earliest times, had the 
secret of mixing combustible maleViaJs in such a 
manner as to produce the effects of exploded gun- 
powder: That Sir William Temple, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, and, an abler man than either of them, 
Sir Thomas Brawne of Norwich, have dropt hints 
as if some of the greatest wonders, both in sacred 
and profane antiquity, were the effects of this des- 
tructive composition ; such as the thunders and light- 
ning at the giving the law from mount Sinai ; the 
deaths of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in their 
contest with Aaron ; and the defeat of Brennus and 
bis array of Gauls when they assaulted the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. This too, they say, will account 
for a strong mark of resemblance, between the latter, 
and tlie defeat of Julian; in both which the im- 
• pending destruction was predicted; in the one by 
Cyril; in the other, by the priests of Apollo*.'* 

The objection, we see, supposes Ml power and 
opportunityy as well as profound address in these 
Christian engineers ; for let them be as know ing as 
you will, in all the hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if 
they had not elbow-room for their work, all their skill I 
would come to nothing. 

We will examine how they were bestead in each of 
these particulars. At tliis important juncture the 
Christians were unarmed, and defenceless. They 
were forbidden by law to bear office ; and they every 
where submitted to the imperial decrees. But This, 
to rebuild the temple, was inforced by all the power 
and authority of the empire. And the project was 

* — In hoc partium certamine repente antistites adveiuase 
Beam clamant^ ^c. Just 1. xxiv. c. &; 

no 
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no sooner on foot, than the place was possessed and 
crowded with vast numbers of Jews and Gentiles. 
Nor was this all. The Christians were driven from 
the neighbourhood of the holy place, by their just 
fears and apprehensions. They had every tiling to 
expect from this impious combination. For their 
enemies of both parties came in crowds to share and 
enjoy the approaching triumph; while each strove 
which should exceed the other in violence and out- 
rage. Insomuch that somt^ as Chrysostome assures 
us, absconded^ and shut themselves up in fheir houses ; 
ethers fled mto deserts and solitudes, and avoided all 
places of public resort"^. So that whatever the 
priests of Apollo at Delphi (who had their town and 
temple in possession, and a good garrison to keep 
off the enemy, till they were ready for their 1 eception) 
might find themselves capable of performing; it is 
plain the poor Christian Pastors (their Flocks dis- 
persed, and themselves absconding), were utterly 
deprived of all arms but those of Faith and Prayer. 
This, I think, may stand for an answer to that re- 
semblance between the predictions of Cyri^ and the 
priests of Apollo, from which the objection would 
deduce such consequences of suspicion. 

But, let us allow them both will and opportunity 
to do the feat : yet still, I apprehend, every likely 
means would be wanting. Chemical writers, indeed, 
in their romantic claims to antiquity, have boasted 
much of the profound knowledge of the old Egyptians 
in the Spagiric Ait : but this without the least proof, 
CMT warrant from history* The first authentic account 
we have of artificial flre was an invention or dis- 
covery of the seventh century. One Callinicus, an 

ij rui ayofii tpvyou Adv. Jud. OiraU v. 

O 3 EgjijtveEi 
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Egyptian of Heliopolis, 6ed from the Saracens (who 
then possessed that country) to Constantinople*; 
and taught the Greeks a military mischief, called by 
them Jypov vup [a liquid fire], but by the Franks 
feu Gregiois. It was composed, they tell us, of 
naphtha and bitumen; and was blown out of iron 
and brass tubes; or shot from a kind of crossbow. 
Wherever it fell, it stuck, and burnt obstinately; 
and was with great difficulty extinguished. Some, 
indeed, say it was accompanied with a sound like 
thunder. But this is certain, the execution was not 
by the force of the explosion, but by a strong and 
continued burning. After this we hear of no other 
artificial fires till the thirteenth century ; when our 
famous countryman, Roger Bacon, invented that very 
composition we call Gunpowder. He specifies all 
the ingredients ; and speaks of it as a discovery of 
his ov\n. It was not long ere it was put in practice : 
For, \n the next century, Froissart, and other French 
historians, mention the use of cannon; and, as an 
invention of their own times. 

It is true> that when the missionaries had opened 
themselves a way into China, and were enabled to 
give us a more perfect account of that great empire 
than we had received from the straggling adventurers, 
who at several times had penetrated thither before 
them; we are told, amongst the other wonders of 
these remote regions, of fire-arms, both great and 
small ; which had been in use for sixteen hundred 
years ; nay, these missionaries go so far as to say, 
that tiiey themselves had seen cannon which had 
been cast six or eight centuries before. But there 
are other, and more early accounts, which shew we 

* See NiceUf, Tfaf«)^a)ie^ Ctib<Mi% Coustantiw Por« 
phyrogenetus. 

are 
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are not to depend entirely upon these. M. Renaudot 
hath given the public a translation of two Mahometan 
Voyagers who visited the south part of China, in 
the nioth century. These Arabians are curious in 
describing every thing rare and uncommon, or 10 
the least differing froih their own customs and man- 
ners : And yet they give us no hint of their meeting 
with this prodigious machine ; and such must cannon 
needs be deemed by men unacquainted with the use 
of gunpowder. Four centuries afterwards, Marco 
Polo the Venetian, a curious and intelligent traveller, 
penetrated into China by the North : and he too 
is silent on this head. In the next century oitf 
famous countryman Mandeville rambled tbither. 
His genius was towards natural knowledge, liaving 
studied and professed medicine ; he was skilled likQ« 
wise in most of the languages of the East and West. 
This man sojourned a considerable time in China : 
he served in their armies, and commanded in their 
strong places i yet he takes not the least notice qi 
cannon, which he must have used, had there been 
any ; and the use of so interesting a novelty he would 
hardly have omitted to describe. For he set oat on 
his travels in the year 1332 ; and Larry says that the 
first piece of cannon, that had been seen in France, 
vas in 1346. Though Ducange * observes, that the 
Registers of the chamber of accounts f at Paris make 
mention of gunpowder so early as the year 1338* 
And Froissart under the year 1340 records, that the 
town of Quesnoy discharged their cannon against the 
French who made their courses to the gate$ of that dty. 

* In Gloss. V. B0MBARpA« 

f One article of \vhich stands tbut — II Henri de FauiDCcboo 
pour avoir poudres, & autres choseti neceisaires auic canons qui 

O 4 ^ 
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AH this, when laid together, seems to funibh out 
a very strong proof that the Chinese had never seen 
cannon till alter this visit of Sir John IMandeville : 
which agrees well with a known fact, That, about two 
centuries ago, the Chinese, in their wars ^^ith the 
Tartars, were forced to take in the assijjtance of the 
Europeans to manage fheir artillery. 

But this fable of the ancient use of cannon in 
Chuia is not to be charged on the missionaries, but 
on the Chinese themselves, the proudest and vainest 
people upon earth; arrogating to themselves the in- 
vention and iniprovemcnt of every kind of art and 
science. They boasted, in the same manner, of the 
antiquity and perfection of their astronomy and mathe- 
matics. But liere their performances soon betrayed 
the folly and impudence of their pretences. It was 
not so easy to detect thein in the subject in question. 
The missionaries, on their arrival, saw cannon, which 
doubtless had lain there for two or three at^es. And 
of these, the Chinese were at liberty to fable what they 
pleased. But it a| pears plain enough, they were in- 
debted for them to their commerce with* the Maho- 
metans (the only pi^ople on the Western side of 
India, with whom they had then any commerce), 
some time between the voyage of Mandeville and the 
anival of the missionaries : very likely, soon after 
their invention in Europe; for Peter Mexia speaks of 
the Moors as having the use of cannon about the year 
1343. A probability very much supported by the 
confession of the Chinese themselves, in a modester 
humour, That th(»ugh they had cannon from the most 
early times of their empire, yet, till the Tartar war, 
spoken of above, they were totally unacquainted with 
the managemeni of artillery. 

liOt this suffice, in answer to this wild objection, 

or 
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or suspicion rather ; the wildest sure that ever infi- 
delity advanced to elude the force of sober evidence. 
An objection not only unsupported by antiquity, buf 
discredited by itself. Inventions, which promote th^ 
health and happiness of our species, h»ve been olten, 
indeed, kept concealed ; and when at last communi- 
cated have soon passed again into oblivion. But the 
natural malignity of our nature would never suffer so 
destructive and pernicious an invention to remain 
long a secret; or, when it was once known, ever to 
be disused or forgotten. So that if this kind of arti- 
ficial fire was an early discovery of the Egyptian 
sages, it had a fortune which can never be accounted 
for on the common principles of human conduct. 



CHAP. VL 



T H E last objection, which is a little more plausible, 
is to be received with a great deal more ceremony 
and distinction : as coming from the great Intimados 
of Nature, the secretaries and confidents of her in- 
trigues- These men tell us, ^' that the fire, which 
burst from the foundations of the temple^ was a mere 
natural eruption. The regions in and al)out the Lesser 
•Asia were (they say) in all ages subject to earthquakes, 
proceeding from subterraneous fires : and the present 
face of the country about Sodom and Gomorrah shews, 
that the land of Judaea, in | -articular, had its entrails 
full of these destructive principles. The fire from the 
mountain of the ttmple had, they say, all the marks 
of a natural eruption ; the same circumstances attend- 
ing it which attend all natural eruptions, and espe- 
cially that at Nicomedia. Nor is the timCy in which it 
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happened, sufEcient to oppose to this conclusion* 
For these commotions of tiatiire being frequent in 
every age, it is no wonder tliey sLould sometioies 
fall in with those moral disorderSy occasioned by re- 
ligious contests, which are as frequent; or that, at. 
such a juncture, frighted superstition should catch ^ 
these accidents of terror to support a labouring cause 
Hen<5e it was (say they) that Jupiter Ammon was 
made to destroy the army of Cambyses, when sent to 
burn his temple, and lay waste the country of his 
worshippers ; and Apollo, to fall upon the array of 
Brennus, when he led it to plunder the treasury at 
Delphi." 

This is the objection : and I have not scrupled my 
help to set it off. For, besides the distinction due to 
the character of the objectot^s, I had other reasons why 
I would willingly have it seen in the best light. 

Several of the circumstances attending the event 
in question, and^^owe, which have been generally held 
the most miraculous, I have myself delivered as the 
effects of natural causes ; induced thereto by the love 
of truth, and a fond desire of reconciling the fact it- 
self, and the Christian Fathers^ who relate it, to the 
more favourable opinion of modern Freethinkers, It 
will be fit, therefore, I should explain and justify my 
own conduct before I object to that of my adversaries. 

The agency of a superior Being on any portion of 
the visible creation lying within the reach of our senses, 
whereby it acquires properties and directions different 
from what we hold it capable of receiving from the 
established laws of matter and motion^ we call a 

MIRACLE. 

To ask, whether God's immediate agency makef a 
necessary part of the definition; or whether, to ffve 
a miracle its nam^ H be sufficient that anottier Beiof^ 

superior 
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superior tx) man, performed the operation, appears to 
. me a very inipertinent inquiry. Because then are but 
two sorts of men who concern themselves about the 
matter; Those who hold God's moral government i 
and Those who allow only his natural. 
. Tlie first sort, the Religionists^ must on their proper 
principles allow, that a work performed by superior 
agency, in confirmation of a doctrine worthy of God, 
and remaining uncontrolled by a greater, can be no 
other than the attestation of Heaven, to which God 
hath set his hand and seal. Because the pennitting 
an evil Being to perform these wonders, would be de- 
ceiving his creatures, who know little or notliing of 
the world of spirits. It would be drawing them un- 
avoidably into an error, where they w^ould be fixed; 
which is contrary to what the Religionist conceives of 
God's moral attributes, and, consequently, of his 
government. As to the Sectators of Naturalism^ the 
specific qualities of a miracle never come within the 
range of their inquiries ; for, holding only the natural 
government of God, they deny, of course, the v^y 
existence of every thing that implies a moral regimen. 
Miracles, then, we may be allowed to say, are of 
two sorts. Those where the laws of nature are stis^ 
pended or reversed (such as the budding of Karons 
tody and the raising of Lazarus from the dead). 
And those which ovAy give a new direction to its Laws 
(such as hnngxng water from the rocky and stopping 
the issue q^ blood). For miracles being an useful, not 
an ostentatious display of Gods power, we cannot but 
conclude. He would employ the one or other sort in- 
differently, as best served the purpose of his interpo* 
sition. 

Now, as it would be impious to bring in naturai. 
CAU6£s to explain ^Jirst Mrt ; w^ totally to exclude 
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ihoFe ca'is-is in the latter, would be superstitious; and 
br;t!i, mtmitth absurd. Who, for instance, would venture 
to aftirm thai the prolific virtue ia the stock of Aarons 
rod contributed to the blossoming of its branch ? Or, 
on the other hand, that the water which came from 
the rock at the command of Aloses, was just then 
created to do lionour to his ministry ? In this last case, 
what more would a rational lielievcr conclude, than 
that God, by making, at the instant, a fissure in the 
rock, gave room for the water to burst out, which had 
been before lodged there by nature^ as in its proper 
reservoir? And the sober Critic, who proceeds in this 
manner, docs no mprc ^han follow that method of 
interpreting^ which God himself useth in Z()orking the 
miracle ; which is, to give to Nature all that Nature • 
could easily perform. 

We are further encouraged in thus explaining the 
mode of God's interposition, by one of the most 
awful exertions of Divine Power, recorded in Holy 
Writ. But, previous to the story, the Reader should 
be rciiiinded of \\hat hath been observed of the or(kr 
of the appearances both in the luitural eruption at 
Nicomediay and in that, we call, miraculous, at Je- 
rusalem ; where, in each case, the desolation began 
with winds and tempest ; ^as continued by an earth- 
quake; and concluded in dijierif eruption. The story 
is this : The Prophet Elijah, oppressed with the 
corruptions of the house of Israel, is commanded to 
wait God's pi*escnce, and attend his word. '* And 
" he said, Go fordi, and stand upon the mount be- 
" fore the Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, 
*^ and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
" and brake in pieces the rocks before, the Lord ; 
^^ but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the 
^' wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 

" tlie 
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** the earthquake : and after the earthquake a fire; 
" but the Lord was not in the fire : and aitcr the tire 
" a SMALL STILL VOICE*.*' His con)ing to shake 
terribly the earth is here, we see, described, in all 
the pomp of incensed Majesty. Yet it is remarkable, 
that the precursors of liis presence follow eacl) other 
in the same order of physical [)rogre5bion, in which 
nature ranged the several phaenomena at Niconiedia 
and Jerusalem ; the tempests, the earthquake, and the 
fire: an order, the sacred Historian plainly points 
out to us, where he say?, that God was not in any of 
Me^e; intimating, that they wTre pure physical ap- 
pearances, the parade of nature, thus far suffered to 
do its office without stop or impediment : but thjt He 
zoas in the small still voice, which closed this dreadful 
procession; intimating, that these natural appearances 
were ministerial to the interposition of the Autiior and 
Lord of Nature. 

Let us apply all this to our argument ; and consider, 
how a sober believer, convinced by the force of evi- 
dence, would interpret the miracle in qutsiion. He 
w^ould, without doubt, conclude, that the mineral and 
metallic substances (which, by their accidental fer- 
mentation, are wont to take fire and burst out in 
flames) were the native contents of the place from 
which they issued; but that, in all likehhood, they 
would there have slept, and still continued in the 
quiet innoxious state in which tliey had so lo.ig re- 
mained, had not the breath of the Lord awoke and 
kindled them. 

But when the Divine Power had thus miraculously 
interposed to stir up the rage of these fiery elements, 
and yet to restrain their fury to the objects of liis 
vengeance, he tlien again sutfered iliem to do their 

^ 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 

ordkar^ 
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ordinary office : because Nature thus directed would, 
by the exertion of its own lai^*s, answer all the ends 
of tlie moral desioTiation. 

o 

Tlie consequence of which w ould be, that its effects, 
whether destructive or only terriJiCy would be the 
same with those attending mere natural eruptions. 

So far, indeed, one cannot but suspect, That the 
specific qualities in the fermented elements, which oc- 
casioned the frightful appearances^ though they were 
natural to enflamed matter under certain circum* 
stances, were yet, by the peculiar pleasure of Provi- 
dence, given on this occasion ; and not left merely 
to the conjunction of mechanic causes, or the fortuitous 
concourse of matter and motion, to produce. And 
my reason is, because these frightful appearances, 
namely the cross in the heavens^ and on the garmetits^ 
were admirably fitted, as moral emblems, to pro- 
claim the triumph of Christ over Julian. For the 
apostate having, in a public and contemptuous manner, 
taken the monogramme and cross out of the military 
tnsigns *, which Constantine had pu£ there, in memory 
of the aerial vision that presaged his victories ; the 
same kind of triumphant cross was again erected in 
the heavens, to confound the vanity of that impotent 
bravade : and having forbidden the followers of Jesus, 
by public edict, to use the very name of Christians ; 
a stigmatic cross was now imprinted upon the gar- 
ments of those who were seconding his impieties, or 
were witnesses to the defeat of his attempt. 

And, in these shining marks of vengeance, there 
was nothing low, fantastical, or superstitious. The 
impress was great and solemn, and corresponded to 
the dignity of the occasion. 

Another twe of these terrific appearances (now first 

* Greg. Nw, On iiiir*4ki0m. 1. ¥• c. jy. 

begiooing 
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beginning to manifest itself, as in many other circum-i 
stances of religious dispensation, produced in one age 
for the service of another, most remote) will further 
confirm our opinion of their Jinal cause. The usCy I 
meaU; is their supporting the testimony of the fathers. 
The crosses on the garments^ to the men of tliat time, 
not apprized of their being meteoric marks, must ap- 
pear a very incredulous circumstance : on which too, 
(whatever the nature of the crosses was)7 the evidence 
of the divine interposition was seen not to depend. 
Yet the fotherSy with the utmost confidence, and most 
perfect agreement, relate thi^ circumstance at large ; 
dwell more upon it, and glory more in it, than on 
all the rest. Hence I infer, that nothing but the no- 
toriety of the fact induced them to load the miracle 
with a circumstance, which, they could not but see, 
was so far from adding credit to the evidence, that 
it would render the whole transaction suspicious. 

Thus much concerning these tzvo s&rts of miracles^ 
and the different manner of ti'eating them. But it is 
to be observed, There is yet a //?i/'t/, -compounded of 
the other two, where the laws of nature are in part 
arrested and suspended] and, in part only, differently 
directed. Of this kind was the punishment of the old 
world by a deluge of waters. Now, if, to such as 
these, we should apply the way of interpretation proper 
to the second sort, where only a new direction is given 
to the laws of nature ; the absurdities, arising from 
this abusive application, would go near to disgrace the 
method itself: as Thaf Divine hath helped to shevjf 
us, who ingeniously contrived to bring on the deluge 
of waters by the aid of an approaching comet ^ but 
Was never after, by any physical address, able to draw 
it off again. And such disgraces are hardly to be 
avoided: for, in the second and simpler kind, the 

physical 
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physical iuterpretation haih ej:peri€nce to support it: 
whereas, in tlie third and more complicated, the artist 
must be content with an hypothesis. 

This was proper to be said before we came to try 
the force of the oi)j( ction. 

1. It begins \\ith ob^ervinn, ^' That the regions in 
and about tlje Lesser Asia were, in all ages, subject 
to earthquakes, caused by subterraneous fires; and 
that Judaea in particular had its entrails full of these 
-destructive principles; as appears even from the pre- 
sent face of the country about Soilom and Gomorrah." 

If this account be true, as I believe it is, then 
\Judaea was a proper theatre (as occasion required) 
for this specific display of the div ine vengeance. And 
we see why^re was the scourge employed : as water 
doubtless would have been, were the region of Judaea 
naturally subject to inundations. For miracles not 
being an ostentatious but a necessary instrument of 
God s moral government, we cannot conceive it pro- 
bable that he would create the el(ments for this pur- 
pose; but me tho.-e which lay ready stored up against 
the daij of visitation. By this means, his wisdom 
'would appear as conspicuous as his power^ when it 
should be seen, that the provisions laid in, at th^ 
formation of tlie world, for the use and solace of his 
creatures w hile they continued in obedience, could, at 
his word, be turned into scourges when they becatne 
faithless and rebellious. The force of this reasoning 
-is so obvious, that, had Providence been pleased tp 
use the contrary method, unbelievers, I am persuaded, 
would have made that very method an objection to 
the crcdibilitv of the fact. How^ever, though it seemeth 
most agreeable to what we conceive of divine wisdom, 
that it should often use the instrumentality of nature 

in 
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in its miraculous interpositions, yet, let it be observed, 
the same i^isdom always provides, that the Author of 
Nature be not lost or obscured under the glare and 
noise of his instruments. 

It is said, the region of Judea was, from the quality 
of its contents, much subject to earthquakes and fiery 
eruptions. If so, how happened it, that, from tb^ 
most early times to the period in question, there never 
was any unusual disorder in it^ entrails (if you except 
an earthquake, which Josephus mentions as happening 
in the time of Herod) but at tlie overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; at the destruction of Korah and bis 
company ; in the days of Uziiah * ; at the Crudfixioo j 
mid on this attempt of Julian ? How happened it^ (bat 
this destructive element lay quiet in the midst gf sp 
much fuel, and for «o many ages ; and only th^p, an4 
at those critical junctures, shewed itself, when Gp4 
had a contest with his enemies ? Can any reasopab^ 
account be given of such a disposition but this, tlialj 
whenever God decrees to punish, it is hi? purpose th^ 
divine agency should be fully manifested? To pretepc^ 
they w^ere all natural events, and the sever^ coipci'- 
dences merely casual, is supposing something y^y 
onore incredible than what untielievers would persu^e 
U5 is implied in the notion of a mrmle. 

2. But it is said, " This eruption from the foun- 
dations of the temple had all the marks of a ti?*ttral 
event, being attended wdth the same circiimstanccS 
which, Amm. Maradlinus tells us, accompanied {be 
earthquake at Nicomedia.** 

It is very certain, the eruption from the foundatlofiis 
of the temple had all these marks; and if our ex^« 
nation of the miracle, as it seems the most ratmrnl^ 
be indeed the truc^ it could not but have theon. 

* See Amoa i. i. and Zech. xiv. 5. 

•Vol. VIII. P '^Vtfax 
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\Vhen God had kindled the fiery matter in this store* 
house of his wrath, all the eifects that succeeded,' must 
needs be the same with those which attend the ex- 
plosion of any other subterraneous fire. What would 
follow, had they not been the same, but rejection of 
the whole story? which, in times so squeamish as ours, 
and so difficult of credit, would have passed for a 
feiry-tale. This consideration induced me to shew, 
at large, the exact conformity, throughout the process 
of the event, between tlie visitation at Jerusalem and 
the disaster at Niconiedia* Not but I foresaw the 
consequence. It is the least of an unbeliever's care 
to reconcile his objections to one. another. I knew his 
first cavil to the credit of the fact would be the «w/- 
derful attending the eruption. I therefore provided 
against it, by shewing this fact to be similar in its main 
circumstances to the best attested relations of natural 
events. But I knew too, that, in case of a defeat 
here, he would not be lashamed to point his cavil the 
other way, . and turn this very resemblance to an ai^- 
iaexit against a supernatural interposition. — ^What pity 
is it that Am/nianus, who best knew the fiiU extent of 
this resemblance J was not more quick-sighted \ He too 
Aira» an jenemy of the Christian name (indeed, to do 
him justice, more fair and candid than any I know of 
the same denomination amongst ourselves), but so 
•Gttle sensible of its force, and so much confounded 
.'widi the event, That, instead of telling the affair at 
fl^ge^ which fell in so exactly with his detailed account 
of the disaster at Nicomedia, he hurries it over with 
the rapidity of one of the frightened workmen, who 
. had just escaped the common desolation. 
; .After all, a general resemblance in the effects. i& 
Allowed. What we insist on is, the difference in their 
c.usc or original. And this ditference is suppor.ed 
--* .* even 
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even by the very nature of things from whence that 
general resemblance arose. 

Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, was placed on an 
^eminence, at the bottom of a Gulph of that name, in 
the Prop07itis. Now mountains thus situated, into 
whose cavernous entrails the sea may find its way, 
must, . if other natural causes favour, be, sometimes, 
subject to fiery eruptions ; of which we need no other 
example than the mountain Vesuvius. But the temple- 
hill at Jerusalem was neither large nor cavernous ; nor 
was it in the neighbourhood of the sea : circumstances, 
which, all the world over, are wont to produce this 
effect. Neither were any nexo openings made, at this 
time, into the bowels of tlie mountain; which, by 
letting\in air or xvater^ might be supposed to ferment 
and inflame their combustible contents. The historians 
who relate this attempt inform us, that even some 
parts of the old foundations were left standing to erect 
the new edifice upon ; and in others, where the old 
works were little better than a heap of rubbish, or at 
least judged too infirm, that incumbrance only was 
removed. This appear3 from the relations of Socrates 
and Sozomene compared with one ianother* Socrates 
asBures^ us *, that the earthqu!ake threw out stones firom 
the old foundations: which faeL mentions to shew the 
literal accomplishment of the prophecy of Jesii^^ that 
Utasce nhould not be deft one stone upon anGitker.^ , Sozo-- 
mene indeed affirms t> that the foundations . were 
cleared ; but theii he gocfi on and * says, the .earths 
quake threw out stpnes. ,]^oWy as no new foundations 
were ever laid,: he must mean wjth Socrates, the .stones 
of the old. And thus the -seeming diflference in thdr 
accounts will be reconcilfe'd. Let me add, that more 
than once before, and at distant tinies,'/they ^lad dug 

* L. iii. c. ao. t L. V, c. aa. . ., ..- 
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deep into this hill, to lay the fouiidatbus of SoloinoD a 
and Herod's temples : aixl then every thing continued 
quiet Yet, now, wlien no new openings were made, 
tlie eftbrt to build a third was followed by a fiery 
eruption. 

Again, in natural ferments of tliis kind, the commo- 
tion is generally very e^vtensivCy and runs throujach larg^ 
tracts of country. Thus the earthquake mentioned by 
Josephus sliook the whole laiKl of Judaea ; and the 
disaster at Nicomedia, as Marcellinus informs us^ was 
occasioned by a tremor which went over Macedoma, 
Asia, and Pontus ; and did infinite mischief d^roughout 
its course*. The same historian tells us of another 
whidi shook tibie whole ^be of the earth f ; and 
described by Jerom J^ in tficse words, ^* Ea tempestate 
" terrse motu totius orbis qui post Juliani mortem ac« 
^ cidit maria egressa sunt terminos suos,*^^ &c. On 
the contrary, tlie eruption at Jerusalem was confined 
to the very spot on which the tenaple had stood ; and 
continued only to deny access to such who, not taking 
warning by those wIkmh it had destroyed, would still 
persevere ta their impiety^ A circumstance very 
different from common earthquakes and fiery erup- 
tions ; and of which we have no examples, save ia the 
eruption that destroyed Korah and his compaiyy ; and 
in the earthquake at the Crucifixion of our JLord ; and 
.'perhaps in that in the days of Uzziah; all of tbem 
supernatural events. 

Thmlly, in natural eruptions the fire continues bum- 

* litdem diebtis terr^motus horrendi per Maced^am, Asian- 
^ue^ ^'FoDtum adsiduis puhibat oppida mulca cencusserant & 
montes.. Inter monumenta tamen multiforraium serHmDarom' emi- 
nuere Nicomedise clades, Sec. MarcelL I. xyiL e. 7. 

f L. KKru c. 10. J. Vit. Hilar. 

§ — fecere locum exnstis aiiquoties operuntibus iaacceasum. 
L. xxiii. c» &• 

ing 
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ing till the fuel which supplies it be consumed. But 
the witnesses to this assign a very different period to 
its fury. It continued just as long as the builders per- 
sisted in their attempt, and no longer. At every new 
effort to prooeed, the rising fire drove them back ; but 
at the instant they gave out, it totally subsided. This 
-»o terrified Julian, that Chrysostome tells us* he 
relinquished the enterprize for fear the fire should turn 
upon his own head. And this made Marcellinus say, — 
^* elemento destxnatius repellente" — an expression 
pf great elegance, to imply the direction of an intelli- 

gent agent. 

♦ 

3. In the last place we are told, ** That even so 
critical a juncture is not to be accounted of: for 
that religious squabbles and natural prodigies arc 
equally common; and church-artists never wanting 
to fit them to one another. Hence, they say, are 
derived those two notable judgments of Jupiter- 
Ammon and Apollo, upon the armies of Cambyses 
and Brennus.*' 

The observation is plausible. It pleases the ima- 
gination : and wants nothing but truth to reconcile it 
to the judgment. 

In miracles performed by the mnistry of God*s 
messengers, where the laws of nature are suspended 
or reversed^ it is sufficient if he who works them 
shall, at any time, declare their purpose and in- 
tention. But, in a miracle performed by the im- 
mediate power of God, without the intervention of 
his servants, in which only a new direction is given 
to the laws of nature, one of these two conditions is 

Wi^( tfiv avu^n* intivfip, hiaai fin vt^ani^u ixr^oiXOtuy, iw* rnt iatvts 
«f^«« Hm>Jay to fvv^, iwin nrin^tk t^^^ '^ ^^^ 9m^. Adrer, 
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to esteem the accident miraculous ; not so weakly as 
hath been represented by some ; nor yet with that-; 
maturity of judgment, which one would expect from 
so great a master of ancient history. His- words 
are these — " Brennus marched on with the gross:.' 
of his army towards Delphos, to plunder the tem- . 
pie — But he there met a wonderful defeat. Foi' on : 
his approaching the place, there happened a ter-* 
rible storm of tiiunder, lightning, and hail,' which 
destroyed great numbers of his men, and, at the 
same time, there was as terrible an earthquake, 
which rending the mountains in pieces, threw down 
whole rocks uppn them, which overwhelmed them 
** by hundreds at a time.-^Thus was God pleased, 
in a very extraordinary manner, -to execute his 
vengeance upon those sacrilegious wretches for 
" the sake of religion in general, how false and. 
** idolatrous soever that religion was, for which that 
*^ temple at Delphos was erected*." The learned 
historian, we see, takes it for granted, and he is not 
mistaken, that Brennus and his Gauls acknowledged, 
tlie divinity of Apollo. Julius Caesar informs us, 
that the Gauls had very near the same sentiments of 
the greater deities (as they were called) with the. 
Greeks and Romans f, and the rest of tlie politer* 
Pagan nations. And, distinct from his authority^ we" 
know, that their principle of intercontmunity matdfe' 
tiieir national Gods free of all countries. Bi-chfiHus, 
therefore, was a sacrilege in form. But notwith^i^ 
standing this, tliere* are many strong objections VSi 
the * Dean's notion concerning the quaUty of the^ 
disaster. ^-v^- 

* Connect. Vol. ii. p. «o, ai. Fol. ed. V. 

t — Post hunc [Mercurium] Apollin^m, Martem & jQvcm 
& Minervam. De his eandem fere, quam reliqv^e. gent^, Jii&bMit 
tpbionem. De Bell. GalL 1. vi. 

p 4 "Wisss 
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This sacred place, tlic repository of immeme 
riches, had, at other times, been attempted with im- 
punity, nay with success ; for it had been so often 
plundered, that, when Strabo wrote, the temple was 
become exceeding poor *. And if, amongst these 
several insults, there were any more worthy the divine 
interposition, Jor the sake of religion in general^ than 
the rjBSt, it was when the Phocenses, the natural and 
civil protectors of the temple, plundered it of all its 
wealth, to raise an army of mercenary soldiers. And 
yet, at that time, the offended deity gave no marks of 
his displeasure- Now to suppose, when several at- 
tempts of this kind had succeeded, that the failure 
of one, though attended with some uncommon circum- 
stances, was a divine interposition, is gomg very far in 
favour of an hypothesis. If it should be said, that 
the God of Israel suffered his own temple to be several 
tunes profaned (which Julian himself takes care to 
remember t) and yet at last vindicated the glory of 
bis name ; I reply, there was tliis essential difference 
in the case, tliat whenever tlie temple of the Jews was 
violated, the evil was foretold as due to their crimes, 
and. the people made acquainted with the impend'mg 
punishment : and that now, when its sanctity was in- 
sulted by a Gentile's atteni|>t to restore its honours, it 

was in defiance of a prophecy which had doomed it 
to a final desolation. 

There is yet a stronger objection to the learned 
Dean's solution ; which is, that, had the defeat been 
miraculous, the interposition woyld have lost its end. 
For it could never have been deemed as effectuated to 
vindicate religion in general; but a^ done Jbr the sake 
of their false' Gods only ; the story informing us, that 

* Wfi yi Tfi trfv/r«lof ifi^ to e» AiXf^^f It^it* Lib. X.U 

t Sec pp. 78, 79. 
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the priests of tbe temple denounced the coming yen* 
geance ; and ascribed it to the wiath and power of ' 
Apollo * and his two bisters. So that this intervention 
would have been the means of fixing idolatry^ and 
rivetting down polytheism upon tbe Gentile world. 

But what b Btill more, the circumstances of tlie 
times did not at all favour a miracle for the purpose 
assigned, namely, ^or the sake of religion in general, 
against impiety. The popular folly, in tlie Pagan 
world, ran all the other way. It was not irreligUm, 
but superstition^ that then infected mankind. They 
had no need of a real miracle to remind them of the 
superintendency of Providence ; they were but too apt 
to ascribe every unusugil appearance of nature to moral 
agency. So Uiat, had Heaven now thought fit to 
interfere ; we cannot but conclude, it had been rather 
in discredit of idolatty in particular^ than in behalf 
of religion in general. — There is hardly any need to 
observe, that the reasons, which make against God's 
own intervention, hold equally against his permitting 
evil spirits to co-operate with the delusions of their 
priests. 

Having, therefore, excluded all superior agency from 
this affair 5 it will be incumbent on us to shew, by 
what human contrivance it might have been effected. 
For it must be owned, its arrival at so critical a 
juncture will not easily suffer us to suppose it a mere 
natural event. 

* In hoc partium certamine repentti uiiiversorum templorum 
aiitistites, simul & ipsae vates, sparsis crinibus, cum insignibug ' 
atque iufiilis, pavidi vecordesque in primam pugnantium aciem- 
procurrunt: advenisse Deum clamant; eumque se vidisse disili* 
entem m templum— Juvenem supra humanum modum insignis 
pulchritudinis, comitesque ei duas armatas virgines ex propinquis 
duabtts DiaruB Minervaque sedibus dccurrisse : nee oculis tantum 
haec se perspexisse ; audisse etiam stridorem arc6s ac strepitum " 
armorum. — Just. lib. xxiv. c. 8. 
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The inclination of a Pairan Priest to assfst his God 
ki extremity will hardly be called in question. We 
' ice, by the round story of those at Delphi, that they 
ii9erc not embarrassed by vulgar scruples. They told 
tlieir townsmen, they saw the God, at his 6rst alight* 
ino;, in the person of a young man of'exquisite beauty, 
ami liis two virgin associates, Diana and Minerva, 
with each her proper arms of bow and spear : But 
ti"iey did not exjxjct the people should trust to their 
ej/e-sfg/U only; they assured them, they heard, besides, 
llic clan^ of their anus. 

So much for a good disposition : which was not ill 
seconded by their public management and address. 
On the first iiimour of Brennus's march against them, 
they issued out orders as from the oracle, to all the 
Tcgion round, forbidding the country people to secrete 
or bear away their wine and provisions. The effects 
of this order succeeded to their expectation. Tlic 
half-tjtarved Barbarians finding, on their arrival in 
. Phocis, so great a plenty of all things, made short 
marches, dispersed themselves over the countiT, and 
revelled in the abundance that was provided for them. 
This respite gave time to the firiends and allies of the 
( ifod to conic to his assistance : so that by such time 
aa Brennus was sat down at the foot of the rocks, 
tliere was a numerous garrison within to dispute his 
ascent *. 

Tlieir advantages of situation likewise supported the 

* Gallorum vulgus, ex longd inopiil, ubi primiim viuo cacte- 
risqne comiiieatilms referta rura invenit, non minus abundantM 
qmim vicloria la.'tum, per agros se spaiiicjat; descrtisque signis, 
ad occiipanda omnia pro victoribus vagabantur. Quaj res dila- 
tioncm Dtlphis dedit. Prima namque opinione adventi^s Gallorum 
prohibiti agrestes oraulis feruntur messes, vinaque villis cfFerrc. — 
Salutare praeceptum— vclut mord, Gallis object^ auxilia finitimo- 
rum convciiere. Justin, lib. xxiv. c. 7. 

measures 
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measures they had taken for a vigorous defence* The 
town and temple of Delplii were seated on a bare and 
cavernous rock ; defended, on all sides, with precipices, 
instead of walls* The large rtcess within assumed the 
form of a theatre : so that the shouts of soldiers, and 
the sounds of military instruments, re-echoing from 
rock to rock, and from cavern to cavern, increased 
the clamour to an imniense degree. Which, as tlie 
historian observes, could not but have great effects on 
Ignorant and barbarous minds*. 

The playing off these panic terrors was not indeed 
sufficient of itself to repel and dissipate a host of fierce 
and hungry invaders ; but it enabled the defenders of 
the place to keep them at bay, till a more solid enter- 
tainment was provided for them. I mean the explosion^ 
and fall of that portion of the rock, at the foot of which 
the greater part of the army lay encamped. 

For, the town and temple, as we observed, were 
seated on a bare and hollow rock ; which would here 
and there afibrd vent-holes for such fumes as generated 
within to transpire. One of these, from an intoxicating 
quality, discovered in the steam which issued at it, was 
rendered very famous, by behig fitted to the recipient 
of the priestess of Apollo f . Now if we only suppose 

this, 

* Templum & Civitatem non mari, sed praecipitia ; non manu 
facta, sed naturalia prs^sidia defendunt; prorsus ut inceitum sit, 
utnim munimentum loci, an majcstas Dei plus hie admirationis 
habeat. Media saxi rupes in formam theatri rexessit. Quam- 
obrem & hominum clamor, & si quando accedit tubarnm sonus^ 
personaiitibus k respondentibus inter se rupibus, multiplex audiri, 
ampliorque qukm editur, resonare solet. Quae res majorem majea- 
tatis terrorem ignaris rei, & admirationem stupentibus plerumque 
affert. Just. 1. x}dv. c. 6. 

t»9f«( Tff l7^frt/Io vvo tS uTfAS, JC| f/EAMr|fit^(r«Vlo e$ 'AvoMi^y^. Pausan* 
Piioi^.c. v.— ^dM'} f tifcu TO [AailiTotg iilfo'f ito7><09 xdra /?a9vf, i 

* ' ' Geogr. 
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this, or any otlter of the vapours, emitted from fhe 
fissures, ill so large and cavernous a rock, to be endow* 
ed with that unctuous or others ise inflamniable quality 
which modecp experience shews us to be common in 
mines and .subterraneous places, we can easily conceive 
how the priests of the temple might, withciut a miracle, 
be able to w r'\ the wonders which hbtory speaks of a» 
eflcctcd ill this transaction. For the throwing down a 
lighted torch or two into a chasm, from whence such 
a vapour issued, would set the whole into a flame; 
which, by rarity hiq; and dilating the inclosed air, would, 
like iired gunpowder, blow up all before it These 
effects are so kno\vn and dreaded in coal-nMnes, subject 
to inflamm-ible vapours, that, in some of tliem, in the 
north of this kingdom, instead of lamps or candles, 
which would be fatal, tlie workmen are obliged to have 
recourse to a very extraordinary contrivance to give 
tliem light, which is the application of a flint to a sted 
cylinder in motion. And we cannot suppose the priests^ 
the guardians of the rock, could be long ignorant of 
such a quality ; which either chance or designed ex- 
periments might bring to theii- acquaintance : or that 
they would divulge it when they had discovered it I 
am even inclined to think, they had the art of mana- 
^ng this quality at pleasure ; so as to produce a greater 
or less effect, as their occasions required. It is certain, 
Strabo relates *, that one Ononiarchus with bis com- 
panions, 

Geogr. 1. ix.-^In hoc rupis anfractu, media ferme montis dtitudine, 
planitks exigua est, at que in ea proiuudum terras foramen, quod 
hi oracula pdtet : ex quo frigidus spiritus, vi quadam velut vento 
IS tiublime expulsusi mentes Vatum in vecordiam vertit^ imple- 
tasqnc Deo, responsa cousulentibus dare cogit* Just. lib. xxiv. 
0. 6. 

* Tiif vt^l Toy QmfdM^^$» m)((Hfio-»i[aq tiimaxaivkip tvnlv^ 0*^/^ 

Geogr, lib. ix. 
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panions, as they were attempting by night to dig their 
way through to rob the holy treasury, were frightened 
from their work by the violent shaking of the rock : 
and he adds^ that the same phsenomenon had defeated 
many other attempts of the like nature. Now whether 
the tapers which Onomarchus and his companions 
were obliged to use while they were at work, inflamed 
the vapour, or whether the priests of Apollo heard 
them at it, and set fire to a countermine, it is cer- 
tain, a qiuiUty of this kind would always stand them 
ia stead. 

Such then, I presume, was the expedient they em- 
ployed to dislodge this nest of hornets, which had 
settled at the foot of their sacred rock. 

It is further remarkable that this explosion wa? 
folloM^ed (as it was likely it should) by an event of as 
much terror and affright, a storm of thundery lightnings 
and hail ; which these violent concussions , of the air 
physically generate. For Justin assures us *, tlie tem- 
pest did not happen till after the fall of the rock ; 
though the Dean, we see, makes them operate 
together. 

But what, after all, if these Barbarians were some- 
thing less unfortunate than the Priests^ of Apollo would 
have us tliink them ; and had got a coosiderable booty 
before they fell into this disgrace ? Strabo tells an odd 
story t of the Roman General Caepios. fiadtfig. a vajBt 
treasure at Tolose, supposed to be part oi the riches 
which Its kibabitants, the Tectosage^, bad brougbt , 

• Inseettta deinde tcmpestiis est, quae grandine &*fngDre saudos 
«x vukteribui absumpsit. L. xxiv. c,'^. ■■"' ■ ' . " 

rff^Y*i T<^' *Pv^iu9 IK 1v^^f» ToXvcari, tup ex£l19p ^(^fAaicvif fts^f^ 
«^ i^iX»o^9/bilni$ Tdy Osort L. iv.- ; * ' 
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to forestall that inquiry, as, by way of specimen, to 
say one word of a particular hitherto untouched, the 
specific nature of this supernatural event A circum- 
stance which seems gieatly to confirm and illustrate 
all that hath been said. I have observed, that the 
end or purpose of it was twofold : i • To support the 
economy of God's dispensation * And, fz. To putush 
the impiety of those who attempted to disturb it f • As 
in order to evince the first end or purpose^ I have 
shewn j;, that the attempt aimed to falsify the prophecy, 
which had foretold-tlie linal destruction of the"^ temple ; 
so, in order to evince the second, I shall now shew, 
that this dbaster was the very specific punishment, 
which, the prophet Isaiah informs the Jeu's, was re- 
served and kept in store, to be the scourge for impiety 
and rebellion. This seems to be considerable, and 
of moment. For where, as in the e.vtraordinarjf dis- 
pensations to this people, the specific punishments, 
which, from time to time, were reserved, by God's 
decree, for their chastisement, had been marked out^ 
and set before them ; it is reasonable to expect, that, 
when a supernatural punishment was so inflicted,, it 
would be by the agency of such a specific disaster as 
was foretold would be attendant on the crime. Now 
thb, we say, was exactly the case in the affair hehre 
us. The prophet describes the punishment, rcscrred 
for th^ obstinacy artd impiety of the Jewish people, 
in these words, Thou shalt be visited of the Lord of 
Hosts with THUNOER, and with earthquake, and 
great wnse, with storm ANb temi^est, and the 

IrlAME of DEVOXJRING FIRE § 

Here we see the denunciatioa and execution are so 
Wiaderfully coincident, that one might be well excused 

• See Book i. c. |. -J See^p 1S5. 

• > J See Book i. c. 3. § Isa. xra. 6. 

in 
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iu going a little further, and even supposing the words 
here quoted to be a particular prophesy of the disaster 
in question. And our conjecture would receive fur- 
ther countenance from this important circumstance, 
that the immediate preceding verses are an undoubted 
prophesy .of the, total destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. fVoe to Ariely to Ariel the city where David 
dwelt — / will camp against thee round about j and will 
lay siege against thee with a mounts and will raise 
forts against thee. And thou shalt be brought down^ 
ondshMi speak out of the ground^ and thy speech shalf 
be low out of the dust — yeay it shall be at an instant ^ 
suddenly *. However this be ; so much, at least, is 
certain, That had a writer described this disaster after 
tlie event, and copied from it, he could not have given 
a more exact and faithful picture pf it than the prophet 
Isaiah hatli here done. 

But it is now time to turn to our imthematicidni 
and request hith to prepare his tables of calculation j 
if for no other purpose than to gratify our curiosity in 
the doctrine of chances. When he is ready, let us 
kilow, how many millions to one are the odds' agaiqst 
a natural eruption^ securing the honour of the Chris- 
tian Religion, at that very important juncture when 
God's omnipotence was tlius ^openly defied ; and i^ot 
by this or that crack-brained atheist, but by all the 
powers of the world combined against it. Let him 
add these other circumstances, that the mountain "of 
the temple wai^, both from its frame and situation, 
• most unlikely to be the scene of o. physical eruptim : 
and that this eruption was confined, contrary to fts 
usual nature, to that very spot of ground : and then 
see how tliese will * increase the odds. But his task is 
but begun ; he must reckon another circumstance,^ the 

* Ver. 3, 4, 5. confer this with Matt. xxiv. 17, 18. 

Vol! VIIL Q fire's 
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fire's obstinately breaking out by fits, as often as tbey 
attempted to proceed ; and its total extinction on their 
^ving up the enterprize : let him, I say, add this to 
the account, and see how it will then stand. To these, 
too, he must join the phaenomcna of the cross in the 
air, and on ihe garments ; which v^ ill open a new ca- 
reer to his calculations. And further, to inflame the 
reckoning, he may take notice, tliat history spelEiks but 
of one other commotion confined to the intrails of this 
hill, which likewise happened at a veiy critical junc- 
ture, the crucifixion of our Lord, w^hen the vail of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the hottairiy 
and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent *• Lastly, 
he may reflect, if he pleases, that all these odds lie on 
the side of a divine interposition to hinder an attempt y 
which a space of fourteen hundred years hath never 
seen revived ; though the project itself (the restoration 
of one of the most celebrated temples in the world) 
is in its nature most alluring to superstition : and 
though the long imbecilities of religion and govern- 
ment, in the various revolutions there undergone, have 
afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people 
to effect what was the only means of wiping out theii' 
opprobrium, and redeeming them from universal 
contempt. He must, I say, take in all this before 
he sums up the account. And then, if he be ingenuous, 
without doubt he will confess, that to compute the 
immensity of these odds will exceed all the powers of 
number. 

To speak freely, The attempt to account for it by 

a natural cause is a wretched evasion. Let us consider 

in how different a manner unbelievers are wont to 

trieat those parallel miracles. The bursting of water 

fnm the rock at the command of Moses ; and, of Jive 

* Matt. XAvii. 51. 

from 
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frtrni the earth to punish the rebellion of Korah. No 
man was ever so wild to charge these facts to the ac- 
count of natural causes. And yet, the sudden gushing 
out of water fiom a rock is certainly a commoner 
thing than a burning mountain. But the reason of 
tlieir reserve, in these instances, is plain; they had 
other causes at hand, besides natural events, to exclude 
a miracle ; such as human artifice and contrivance ; 
the uncertainty of very early history, &c. Biit, in the 
eruption from the foundations of the temple, the fact 
was so well circumstanced, that an objector found 
nothing else left to trade with but this last miserable 
shift: which, when all other means fail, is still at 
hand to keep back that bugbear to impiety, God's 
MOR A L Govern MENT, which government, together with 
Revealed Religion, founded on it, are (to observe 
it by the way) as compleatly exhibited by one miracu-* 
lous interposition, fully proved, as by one hundred. 

In support of all that hath been said, give me leave 
to observe, That the contemporary evidence, who, 
from their more intimate knowledge of the fact, must 
needs be allowed the best judges of its nature in ge-* 
neral, give no intimation that they themselves thought, 
or that others suspected it to be a natural event. Ju* 
lian, indeed, to hide his confusion, insinuates * soriie^ 
thing like it, but under cover of the destruction of the 
temple at Daphne t; and otherwise, in so oblique 
and obscure a manner as shews him to b6 ashamed of 
so foolish a pretence. But then his honest and well- 
nstructed advocate, Amm. Marcellinus, is far frorti 
giving into this suspicion; the different manner in 

* See pp. 80, &c. 

•f Which, it is not unlikely, was burnt by coaamon lightning, 
though Juiian, in his Misopogon, directly charges it on the 
Christians. / 

a 2 wUlcb. 
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which be relates the two events at Nicomedia and 
Jerusalem evidently imply the contrary. In bis ac- 
count of the Jor??ier^ out of a pure parade qf science, 
he digresses, on the physical causes of earthquakes. 
In the latter (would the fact have home him out) he 
had IxJtter reasons than an affectation to shew his 
learning, to tell us what the philosophers had said 
most plausible, in favour of a natuml event ; for had. 
tliat been the fact, the true causey he knew, was uni- 
versally mistaken ; and Paganism was essentially con- 
cerned to have that mistake rectified. On the contrary^ 
Ammianus hath contributed to support the general 
opinion, by expressions which evidently imply superior 
agency. Yet was this candid Historian nothing shy 
inispealcing his mind, when he concdved either fraud 
or superstition had too large a share in common re* 
ports. For, mentioning the conflagration of Apollp'ii 
temple at Daphne, which the Christians boasted to be 
miraculously consumed by lightning, he frankly de- 
clares it vvas suspected to have been set on lire hs 
themselves *• But why should I insist on the c(Kidu(^ 
of so fair an adversary as Marcellinus, when Libanius, 
and the rest of Julian's sophists, those bigots to Pa^ 
ganism, and inflamers of their master's follies, dared 
not so nvuch as mutter the least suspicion of this na- 
ture, though the first of them, as we have seen, hath 
mentioned this disaster in such a manner as shews he 
well understood the necessity of throwing into shade, 
what he could give no good account of, if placed in a 
fidr light. Nor was their silence the effect of fear, or 
Avant of good-will. In more dangerous and offensive 
matters they spoke freely ; and with insolence enough ; 

* Suspicabatur id Christianos egisse stixnulatos invidia, quod 
,idem templum inviti videbant ambitioso circumdari peristylio. 
Uxxii. c. 13. . — ^ . 

For 
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Tor when the Christians every where gave out that 
the death of Julian was niiraculous, these friends of 
his publicly maintained that he was basely assassinated 
by a Christian soldier ; and undertook to make good 
the charge, at their ow n peril *, if the emperor 
would appoint commissaries to examine into the feet 
Lastly, the Fathers and Church HistmanSj who ar? 
so large in establishing the credit of God's interposi- 
tion at Jerusalem, afford us not th6 least hint that 
their adversaries ever thought of evading it by tlie 
'pretence of a natural event. 



.* See Libanius Mq r^q 'itfXtayS rifjMfiecq, Fabr. Bibl. Grfcc. 
,vol. vii. and the oblique reflections of the noble author of the 
Charactemtics upon it, vol. iii. Mis. ii. c. 3-. — But, by what I 
can gather from antiquitv, it seems to have been a frank calumny. 
Eiitro'pius, whq was in the action, and Marcellinus, who served 
'jtherc in thB body-guards, seem, neither of them,, to have enter- 
tained the least suspicion of this kind. Besides, Julian was- 
wounded at that very instant when the darts of the Persians were 
Known to do most execution ; that is to say, in one of their 
MssembUdJlights ; and when his own guards forewarned him of 
the danger, in pressing upon their rear — '* Clamabant hinc inde 
•*5 candidati (says Ammianus) ut fugientium molem tamquam 
./^ Fuinam mal^ compositi culminis declinaret: et incertum subita 
'* equestris hasta cute brachii ejus praestricta, costis perfossis 
" hsesit in ima jecoris fibra." Lib. xxv. c. iii. But what shall 
we say to the emperor's own testimony; who, in his dying ha- 
rangue, retiims thanks to God for not buffering him to fall by 
iecret conspiracy f — *^ Ideoque sempiternum veneror numen quod 
** non clandesiinis insidiis, nee longa morborum asperitatei vel 
^ damnatornm fine decedo : sed in medio cursu florentium glori- 
•^ arum hunc merui clarum e mundo digressunu*' Id. ib. And this 
-testimony will be seen to have the more weight, if we consider^ 

Q 3 ' that 
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that Julian haring (as in this place be tells us) consulted the 
Oracle about his fate, was answered, that he should fall by the 
raord — " interiturum me ferro dudum didici fide fatidica praeci- 
*' nente." Id. ib. The ambiguity of which answer would natu- 
rally make him as vigilant against his personal enemies^ as against 
the enemies of the state. So that when he calls his death clanm 
Sgressum, we may take his word for it, that he knew it to be by 
the darts of the Persians. 

Yet Libanius, we see, brings a formal charge against the Chrit* 
tians, of a pretended assassinate; and offered himself as the pro- 
secutor, to make it good. What evidence he had in reserve is 
hard to sny : But, in his Orafion to revenge the death of his 
master, having related that Sapor, willing to recompense the 
hand wbich had work'^d his deliverance, had published a reward 
which nobody came in to receive, and from thence had concluded, 
that Julian must have fallen by one of his own soldiers ; Libanius, 
I ia.y, calls this the strongest proof of all, ro it /x^yiroy avavivu 
And it was no wonder he rated it so high : for when he composed 
h\f^ funeral oration on the death of Juliayiy he was so unfurnished 
on this head, that he takes it for granted bis master was slain 
by a Persian horsemany vv 'Axotiutvi^a nvh^ xxnfvvtitleci, — At that 
time, he seemed to think with Futropius, M ircellinus, and ev«ry 
other reasonable man, that the circumstance of the reward's 
being unclaimed, was so far from being extraordinary, that it was 
not to be expected a particular stroke should be distinguished 
amidst a general flight of darts and arrows. A great poet, long 
before, in the description of a battle, had feigned the same acci- 
dent : but he had too- much good sense to suppose so unlikely 
a circumstance attending it,- as that the author of the stroke was 
'either distinguished by others, or conscious of it himself: 

'* Ecce, viro stridens alis allepsa sagitta est, 

*' Incertum qua pulsa manu, quo turbine adacta; 

*' Quis tantam Rulilis laudem, casusne deusne, 

" Attulerit pressa est insignis gloria facti ; 

" Nec sesb M^im jactavit volnere quisquam." 

■ . • • 

But» you will say, Libanius was better iafbrmed when he wrott 
4he Orqtioi^ to revenge kis death* Be it so. It is certaio, Imw- 

ever, 
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ever, he does no honour to bis information; neither in tlie matter, 
nor in the composition of that piece ; it being indeed one of th^ 
meanest and most disingenuous discourses of all antiquity : and, 
in every respect, so pitiful, that, had the reasoning and rhetoric 
belonged to a Father, our anti-ecclesiastics could not haV^ desire4 
a better ftmd for their mirth and raillery. 

Ori the whole, this calumny seems to have had its birth fronoi 
a stratagem of Sapor to thrpw the Roman army into discord and 
confusion, when, on the death of Julian, he found it was not like 
ip become so easy a prey to him, as he cxpecte<J. It is probc^bk 
}^e published the reward, spoken of above, without affectatipji 
jpr design : but no one coming to lay in his claim, he found a 
-good use might be made of it ; and so gave out, That Julian 
must needs be slain by a Roman soldier, since, after ^he most 
diligent search amongst "his own troops, there was no one thaj 
pretended to the merit of his death. That this report might^ake 
its due impression, he ordered the Persians (who were then ha- • 
rassing the Romans) whenever they came up within hearing of 
the 'enemy, to reproach 4hem with the murder of their master: 
It was in prosecution of the same scheme, that when the anv- 
bassadors, whom Jqvian sent to treat of peace, came to their 
audience. The first question he asked them was, Whether Julian's 
death had been yet revenged. Bnt why so much solicitude in a 
matter he had.no concern in : and so much resentmept of an ac- 
tion he had reaped such advantages from, if he did not expect, 
by this affected generosity, to reap greater ? Every man of sense 
in the army treated this artifice as it deserved : and hence, with- 
out doubt, the neglect shewn to it by Eutropius and Marcellinus. 
Nor. is this a stratagem unusual in war. Our Henry V. em- 
ployed it with success after the battle of Azincourt, to appease 
the duke of Burgundy, when he sent the king his gantlet by an 
herald (the declaration of war in those times) to revenge the 
death of his two brothers, who fell in that action fighting on the 
side of Charles VI. For, unwilling to bring down upon himself 
so powerful an enemy, but principally desirous of inflaming the 
distracted councils of France, he took advantage of the quarrels 
•between the houses of Burgundy and Orleans, to assure the herald 
that the duke's brothers were not killed by the English troops, 

a 4 . bnt 
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but by those of their own party^ in the faction of Oileant : of 
which, he said, he would produce evidence, and make good hil 
allegation to the full. But he performed his word jnst as Sapor 
did his^ of the assassinate of Juliaii : where (to return to cor sub- 
ject) the pretence was so gross and ridiculous, that it is probaUs 
we had heard no more of it, had it not been for the delusion of 
some Christians, who, being on the hunt after miracles, catched 

at the circumstance of the dart's coming from an unknown 

* 

band, to make a miracle of the apostate's death. Henceforward 
the fable received new vigour ; and soon after, a kind of esta« 
blisbment, from the strange indiscretion of Sozomene, who would 
needs venture to defend the morality of this pretended assassLuate-; 
a rashness which did the &ithful more dishonour than all the 
contrivances of Julian against them. And yet, to do justice, to 
every one, the folly, to speak no worse of it, is not to be charged 
on the Christian principles, but on the Pagan ; which Sozomene 
would not suffer his Christianity to correct ; for the cutting off a 
tyhint was one of the most illustrious of the Pagan virtues ; and 
unhappily our church-historian seems ia have been struck with 
the glory attending that atchievement. 
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CONCLUSION. 

W E shall conclude with a short recapitulation of 
the whole argument. 

First, It hath been shewn, That the occasion was 
most important; and that the credit and honour 
of Revelation required God's interposition ^ at this 
juncture. ^ 

That Julian aggravated the impiety of his attempt, 
by all the insulting circumstances most likely to brmg 
upon him the vengeance of heaven. 

That the event is established by all the power of 
human testimony : That the church hath borne witnesik 
to it by a full, consisteut, and contemporary evidence] 

That the adversaries of our holy Faith, who were in 
tlie neighbourfibod of the scene, the followers of Ju- 
lian, and most partial to his views, have confirmed 
their report. Nay, that the emperor himself hath 
confessed the hand which overcame him, thou^ with 
that disingenuity which characterises the sophist ancji 
the bigoty in what party soever they are found. 

And lastly. That the Jact was, in its nature, such 
as least admitted of unfaithful accounts concerning it 

Then the objections to the miracle have been 
considered. 

It hath been shewn, that, from the word of pro- 
PHECT, and the course of God's dispensations, bis 
interposition was even necessary to support the honour 
of Religion. 

That the evidence of the historian, Amm. Mae- 
CELLiNUs, is so fuU and perfect in all its parts, that 
there is not one circumstance in his character or testi- 
mony, 
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mony, which an unbeliever could abuse, to keep back 
his assent ; nor any wanting, which a Believer would 
desire, to prevent a cavil. 

That the several accounts of the Fathers of the 
Church and the Ecclesiastical Historians are not only 
consistent with, but highly corroborative of, one an- 
other ; and, that such parts of their relations as appear 
at first sight most prodigious, are indeed, when ma- 
turely examined, the parts which most deserve credit 

That it is very unlikely, nay almost impossible, 
that the eruption should be the effect of human art 
and contrivance. 

And lastly, that it is no less absurd to suppose it a 
NATURAL event. 

, Thus new light continually springing up firom each 
gircumstance as it passed in review ; by such time as 
tlie whole was considered, this illustrious miracle 
hath come out in one full bfass-of evidence. Inso- 
much, that I will venture to affirm, there is nothing 
to be opposed to its force, but what must at the same 
time destroy the. credit of all human testimony what- 
soever. 

When, therefore, the Reader reflects, how little 
this invip.cible demonstration for our holy Faith hath 
been hitherto insisted on ; how slightly it hath been 
handled ; and how hastily and slovenly humed over ; 
be will possibly find cause to wonder as much, on the 
one hand, at this strange inattention, as on the other, 
at the unreasonable credulity of the blind adorers of 
a43tiquity. For though it hath ever affected the learned 
acid impartial observer with the superiority of its evi- 
dence, yet no one before, that I know of, hath at- 
t^iQpted to set that superiority in a just light, though 
provoked to it by the insolence of our enemies, and, 
what )s stiU mor^ provoking, the indiscretion of our 

friends: 
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FRIENDS : some of whom have hinted their suspicions 
in private ; and others given more open intimations of 
its falsehood. 

This, in part, may be owing to those ticklish cir- 
cumstances in the evidence of the Father^ which, oq 
examination, wc have shewn to be its principal sup- 
port. But what hath chiefly occasioned this neglect, 
I am persuaded, is the state and condition of the 
Ecclesiastical History of that time ; when the light of 
miracles was surrounded with such a swarm of monkish - 
fables, as was enough to* darken the l)rightest of its 
rays ; and, indeed, nothing, but the force of its divine 
extiaction, could ever have broke through them: 
for, as if these unhappy artificers designed what they 
brought to pass, they were not content to counterfeit 
the hand of God on oth^r common occasions : they 
would try their skill on this^ where it had been so 
eminenlly displayed ; and actually contrived to mimic 
its most essential and triumphant circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, Church History informs us, that when Ju- 
lian and his brother Gall us projected to build a temple 
over the sepulchre of one St Mamas ; that part which 
Julian undertook y^// down again as soon as built; the 
saint, it seems, disdaining the service of the future 
apostate. The cloudy monk, w ho invented this fable, 
had, we see, two conceits in his head : he would make 
Julian's offering as unacceptable as Cain's ; and re- 
solving: likewise, he should be an unlucky builder 
through life, would not give him the skill or privilege 
of that primitive out-law. The same History again 
inforn)s us*. That once, when Julian sacrificed, there 
was found impressed upon the entrails of the victim, 
a cross xvithin a crown or circle: for when the monks 
had once got the apostc'te into their hands, they treated 

* Greg. Naz. Orat, iii. S02. 1. v. c. 2. 

him 
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him as a true Demoniac; and so plied him ^ith 
cnossES, that sovereign Panacea of the Exorcists. 

Thus they dressed up their impostures as like as 
they could, in garb and fashion, to the miracles of 
heavenly extraetion ; with the spirit, or, must we say, 
in imitation of those Pagan priests, , whO: fprg^ their 
AnciUa to secure the sacked shield which fell from 
heaven : as if they had taken it into their heads, that 
true miracles, lihattended with tiiese ' delu^cnv ^ere 
in the same danger from the enemies of the Faith, 
that th^Palladium of Rome was from robbers, without 
a numerous guard of brazen counterfeits. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

WHILE I was composing these sheets to vindicate 
the honour of Religion, it was given out, that I was 
writing in defence of a late Minister of State. 

I have a Master above, and I have one below; I 
mean GOD, and the King. To them my services are 
bound. 

The most sacred of all private ties are Friendship 
and Gratitude. The duties arising from these, though 
not altogether so extensive as the other, are subservient 
only to. them. 

With respect to the great Minister here understood, 
His vindication, had he wanted any, could come, i\nth 
proper dignity, only from himself. And he, though 
for the first time, would be here but a Copier : I mean, 
of the example of that First of Romans * ; who being 
calumniated before the people by one N«vius, an 
obscure Plebeian, when he came to make his defence, 
which happened to be on the anniversary of the battle 
of Zama, addressed the assembly in this manner : " It 
" was on this day, Romans, that I subdued your mighty 
" Rival for Empire, the Carthaginian. Ill would it 
" become the friends of Rome to waste such a dav in 
" wrangling and contention. We should now be re- 
" turning thanks to the immortal Gods for the signal 

♦ Scipio Africanus ; who restored his country by carrying the 
war from Rome to Carthage. 

" protection 
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'' protection they afTorded us in that glorious conflict 
^^ Let us leave then tl)is fellow with himself and ascend 
** together to Ihe capitol, to offer to Jupiter the 
" Deliverer; who, on all occasions as well as this, 
** hatli, from my early youth, vouchsafed to bestow 
'* upon^me tlje growing powor .and the constant dis- 
^^ position to support the honour of my country. And 
" let no God, auspicious to Rome, be- left uoinvoked, 
"that the.State, in its distresses, may never_ want such 
" sei'vants as . I have still cn^§avour^ ^ I9 approve 
. ^ myself." When he. had ^aid this, he slept from the 
rostrunv^ and left the forum empty; alF flie people 
following him to the capitol. 

That the people followed him is not surely-the marvel- 
lous pirt of the stoiy. The thing to-be Admired is, 

1 that a Statesman should 4ead the people td prayers. 

' This indeed is tlie last service a Patnot-ministef can 
i-ender to his county. And I am wisll: persuaded (so 
exactly does the ^example fit^he occfiisiaD) thai, our 
illustrious Modern M^uld 'have deemed it- th&ci^wn 
of his labours to have animated fai^ Fellow-citii98nd.with 
a spirit of true piety tow^ards GO0, . as succeBsfully as 
he inflaoied theili with a dpirit of zeal and fc^rtitude for 
the King and Cdnstkutipa.;^ - 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 

THE Contempt of Religion soon followed the 
Abuse ; and both of them have existed almost ever 
since the first institution of die thing itself For, that 
corruption of heart, whose disorder Religion was or* 
dained to cure, has been ever struggling against itii 
Remedy. 

.; I. In the days of Solomon, when fVisdatn was at 

its height, Folly ^ as we learn from many passages in 

. the writings of that sacred sage, kept equal paces with 

it. Hence it is, that, after he has given niany lively 

piuntings o£ the defornoied features of Irreligion and 

JBigotry, he subjoins .dir^tipns to the sober advocate 

of Piety and Virtue, how best to. repress their insolence 

and vanity. Answer not ajfool (says be) according 

to his folly y lest Ihau also be tike unto him* An s w er 

a Fool according to his f oily ^,1^ he k§ wise in his own 
conceit * 

Short, isolated sentences were the mode in which 
ancient wisdom delighted to convey its precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct. But when this 
natural method had lost the grace of novelty, and a 
growing refinement had new-coloured the candid sim- 
plicity of ancient manners, these instructive sages found 
a necessity of giving to their moral maxims the season- 
ing and poignancy oi paradoxes. In these lively and 
useful sports of fancy, the son of David, we are told, 

* Prov. xxvi. 4, 5. 

Vox. VIII. R most 
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most excelled. We find them to abound in the writ- 
ings which bear his name ; and we meet witfi frequent 
allusions to them in all the parts of sacred Writ^ under 
the names of Riddles, Parables j and Dark-saififigs^ 

Now of all the exumptes of this species of instruc* 
tion, there is none more ilKistrious, or fuller of moral 
wisdom, than the paradox just now quoted ; or which, 
in .the happiness of the expression, has so artfully oonr 
yeyed the key for opening the treasure of i^ But ad 
a dark conceit and a dull one have a great proximity id 
modem wit ; and* a nice difference is not distingui^ied 
frpm a contradiction in modem reasoning'; this paradox 
of the Sage has been mistaken by hiis critics for an 
absurdity of some of his transcribers, who fclTgot the 
negative in the latter member of the setttenee : and so^ 
\o be set right at an easier expence than unfoUlii^ dark 
'sentences of old \ that is to say, by exchan^g Ihein 
fbr clearer 9 of a modern date; which time can make 
ANCIENT readings; and which a careful coUation 
of its blunders may hereafter make the true. 

II. But they who chuse to receive antiquity . in its 
antique garb, will, perhaps, venture with me to try, tf 
the apparent contradiction in the received text cannot 
be fairly unriddled without any other aid than'rif the 
words themselves, in which the 'dc^k saying & don* 
Veyed. ' .. •' :^ i 

Had thejbtty of these fools been bn!y of xme coti- 
dition or denomination, then the aSvifce to answer, 'aftj 
iiot to answer ^ haid been repugnant fo itself. - But- its 
Xhe\r fatty was of various iiirids, in some of which, to 
answer might offend the dignity, and in others; tiofih 
answer might hurt the interests of Trdth^f To amwer^ 
and not to answer, is a consistent, and may, for ftu^ 
these critics know; 1)e 'a very wise direction. - - - — - * 

2y ^^ Had 
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Had the advice been ^ven simply and without cirr 
cumatance, to answer thefool^ and not to ansTiVtr him^ 
a critic^ who bad a reverence for the text, would satis^ 

himself in supposing, that the different directions re* 
ferred tQ the doing a thing m and out of season^ 'But 
when, to the general advice about answering^ this cirr 
cumstance is added — according to his folly ^ that Intef- 
pretatipn is excluded ; and a dij£culty ii^deed arises ; 
a difficulty, which has made those who have no reve^ 
Tence for the T£:^t, to accuse it gf absurdity and coa- 
tatuliction. 

But now, to each direction, reasons are subjoined^ 
Why a Fool should^ and why he should not ^ be af^wcV'- 
ed.: reasons, which, when set together and compared, 
are, at first sight, sufficient to make the critic suspect; 
that all the contradiction lies in . l^s own incumbered 
ideas. 

1. The reason given, why a Fool should not be 
ansfweted according to his folly y is, lest he [the Answer- 
er] be like unto him : 

2« The reason given, why he should be answered 
according to his folly y is, lest he [the Yooll^'bewise 
in his awn conceit. 

The cause assigned, of forbidding to answer, ,there* 
fore, plainly insinuates, that the Defender of Religion 
should not imitate the insulter of it in his modes of 
disputation; which may be comprised in sophistry, 
buffoonry^ ^xiA. scurrility. For what could so much 
Uken the igtiswerer to his idiot-adversary, ^s the putting ^ 
on his fool's-Qoat in order to captivate and confound 
^e rabble? 

The cause assigned, of directing to answer, m 
jplainly intimates, that the Sagp should address himself 
tp coB^iite th« fool upon thefooCf qm false principles, 
^..-, » 2 ^ ■' ■ ■■ ' by 
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by shewing that they lead to conclusions very wide from 
the impieties he would deduce firom them. And if any 
tiling wili psevent tbejhal from being wise in his asm 
Qmuitf it must be the dishonour and the ridicule of 
hainnglds own princijpTes turned agamst him; while 
tiiey are shewn to make for tiie very contrary purpose 
to that for wluch he had employed them. 

The supreme wisdom, conveyed in the two precepts 
of this unravelled paradox, will be best understood by 
explaihii^ the advantages arising from the observance 
of each of them. 

HL We Btenoi to answer a fool accordhig to his 

JMf, lest, we also be like unto him — ^This is the 

reason.^ven ; and a good one it is ; sufficient to make 

any sobes man dedine a combat, where even victoiy 

wcnild bring dishonour with it. Now, if our ofiswer 

be. of such a nature that we also (though with contrary 

• mteotions) do injury to truth, we become like uMo him 

iiX the essential part of his character. And surely 

Truth is never more grossly abused, nor Its advocates 

: JWH^ dishonpuredy than when they employ the foolish 

art9.of sophistry y buffoonry, and scurrility j in its 

defence. 

1; To use fallacious and inconclusive arguinents in 

support of Truth) is doing it infinite discredit. The 

practice tends to make men suspect that the questioned 

;3Tv>th.is indeed an imposture, when it finds support in 

. ^the common tricks of impostors : the least unfavourable 

•inference will be, that the Truth is defended not for 

' ■■'»••■-•--... . .1 ■ . 

its. own sake, but for the sake of the Defender r'tliis 
will make the serious. Inquirer less attentive to fee 
jssiie, and more jealous of the good faith of the ad- 
vocate • which, cannot btif lessen our reverence td'the 
; one,, and -increase unfavourable prehxdices tow&rds the 

'* ottier. 
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other* It tends to reduce the two parties oS^Wisdom 
and Folbf to a level ; when they stand on the same 
{>arren and deceitful ground. It. tends to cdnlbund ^tliQ 
distinction between <;tie and fahe^ and to make aft 
terminate in that most malignant species i^ folly ^ Pyp* 
rhonic doubt and uncertiaintf. ^ - . 

2. To employ Buffoamy in this service;^ is to viokrte 
the majesty of Truth, which can inforce its influence 
amongst men no longer than while ^ts sanctity' of cha- 
racteris kept safe from insult. 

Buffoonry deprives Truth of the only thing she 
wants, in order to come off victorious ; I mean, 'aiyittr 
hearing. To examine^ Men must be serious ; and to 
jttc^e, they ' must be attentive to the arguhiet^t Buf- 
foonry gives a levity to the mind; which makes it seek 
entertaimnent rather than instruction, in all thict is 
offered to its inspection. But let tbb poor talent be 
tcdcen at its utmost worthy the nse of it will' still raise 
a suspicion, that the advocate tias his cause little flt 
hearty while, in the very lieat of an Important contro- 
Tersy, he can allow himself to be amused and diverted 
'by the levity of false wit; since. In matters that are 
understood to concern us most, we are wont to appear, 
as well as to be, most in earnest: and this scandal 
^ven by (he advocate^ will always do prejndice to .die 
cause. 

• . ■ ■ 

3* Aiffosi^ personal dbuse^ibA^ 
glares nipst in the fool's rhetoric^ is cai^efuUy to be 
.avoided. For nothing can so assimilate the answerer 
tq the £3ol he is confuting, as a want of charity^ which 
this mode of defence so openly betrays. To charity^ 
the fi^ makes no pretensions. His very attempt is 
an avowed vidaticm of it. He would deprive tlie 
.world of wh$it he luips€iljf,pqnfessea to j|)e ipost 096^ 

B3 ta 
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to society, and most pleasing to the naturd statkMiifl 
of man ; thart is t6 say, religion. He would break 
down this barrier against evil, he would rob us of this 
consolation of hutnanity; and in such a aeiirioe he 
follows but his nature and his office, when he Titles 
and calumniates all who set themselves to oppose lus 
impious projects. But the end of' the Commandmem 
is chdrity. 

These are the various modes of answering which 
are to be avoided, lest the advocate of reli^on become 
iike the impious caviller whom he addresses himself to 
confute. 

IV. But then, lest the fool should be wise in his own 
tonceitf we are, at tlie same time, bid, to give him an 
Answer. But how can this be done, in the manner 
iiere directed, namdy, according to hisfoUy^ and yet 
*tbt answerer not become Uke unto him, but, on the 
contrary, be able to produce the efiect here intimated ? 
The cure of the fools vain conceit of his supericnr 
"wisdom, is a difficulty indeed ; a difficulty worthy the 
advocate of truth to undertake : and which a mastw 
of .his subject may hope to overcome, in contriving to 
*c6nfute th^ fool on his OMm false principles^ by shewing 
^t.they lead to a conclusion very opposite to those 
free consequences he has laboured to deduce from 
them. And if any thing will allay thefooP% vain con^ 
w^ brhioKtelf, it must 'ht the sense of such 'a ^sW)noun 
7<>r Vbat can b^ more shatueful than t6 have his fmb 
^fiticiples' sheWn to be destructive of his ^wu condii*' 
"Btiins^ What more mortifying, than to hare thdrie 
l^rinciples, in whose invention he so mad) gloried, w 
In^ Wbdte use he s^ much confided, tairiy tutifed, hy all 
^He VH^'df gor^a logics to his- own tonfiisibnf Nor Is 

* . of 
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olti^th advBpe^di- by thvis j^nswering a ioo\ according , 
tfi hiijfQUjf. For that victory wheri^: ttie adversary k^ 
tjtius .49Qade tq contribute to his owii overthrow is, in 
common estimation, always held to be most compleat ;. 
tbat systm being naturally deemed coniemptiUe, 
whose most plsuisible support draws after it the ruia 
of what it was raised to uphold. 

And thus, as the 'wke man directs, is this forward 
fyffL U> be treated ; whether it be by~ ^lencc 9r con- 
futation. 

V. That, in general, his folly is to be repressed, 
according to the dictates qftxue wisdom, the nature of 
the thing. sufficiently informs us:- there .was no need of 
^ particular direction to inforce the expediency and 
necessity of such a coodgct. £ut then, . besides, it 
imy somejdmes happen, tluLt the interests, of truth re- 
quire his being answered even according to hisfollj/: 
aod^ as oqr duty here is very liable to abusey it was 
expedient to obviate the dapgen This, we. may ob- 
serve, the sacjDed writer hath done; and with much act 
aod .'elegance of address. 

. . It may indeed be said, Why dus practised obliquity 
iQ d^^n^^ojE. truth? Ii^.not the purity of her nature 
Ciitb^r defiled, ff^aq her ireal interests advanced by this 
ipdirectipn^ And does not.wisdcnn seep to .tell ^u^ 
that it jb^omes her dignity to repress foJly by tho^ 
arms pply iwbich wisdom herself bath edged and temr 
peved ; that truth, by the information jq£ her o)vn lights 
f>oints >out the straight. road to iifsr abpde; and ioxh\i^% 
us to riggle into her sacred presence. through, by-pathi^ 
and the cloudy medium of falsehood? ,^. 

\ Buttbey who talk thus do not sufficiently re^ctpa 
the condition of our weak and purblind nature, which 

can iU> bear the bright ao^ up^luded hgbt qi truth. Oa 

& 4 HibkioL 
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which account, it is so contrived, in the betutiful Older 
Qf things, ih^t folly J by thus administering to her own 
defeat} should bring us back ag^ into the ways of 
wisdom, trom which she hath seduced us. 

The Redeemer of mankind, in condesoenftion to 
the infirmities of those he came to save, hath taken 
this very advantage of that established order: for, 
more effectually to silence xho^e fools who (][uestioned 
his mission and his office, he answers them accor£ng 
to their folly ; that is, he demonstrates to them, on 
their own erroneous ideas of the nature and end of the 
LAW (formed on rabbinical tractions and the reveries 
of Greek philosopjhers), he demonstrates to them, I 
say, the truth an^i re^onableness of the gospel. The 
pure and unabated splendor of truth, ushered in by 
wisdom, would have only added to their judicial blind- 
ness : for to bear it undazzled, th^ had need of the 
presence of that Spirit of truth, which was riot 
yet come, but only promised to be sent Indeed* when 
this sacred guide was come, and while he continued in aa^ 
extraordinary manner, to enlighten the understandings 
of the faithful, there was no occasion for tlffi inferoed: 
ministry oi folly ^ to contribute to heir own destruc* 
tion. And therefore the first propagators of the Gospd 
proceeded more directly to the establishment iof the 
truth, and on the solid principles of wisdom oofy. Yet 
now again, in the or^na/y. codimuoicatioiis of gbacx, 
this di|;ection of the wise man will be as asbfijl as Bvei', 
to. the interests of virtue and k^ligion> anweb^ ^i^ool 

ACCORDING TO MIS FOLLY, LEST; HE i:]^ «{WY5S Kf 

HIS OWN CONCEIT. ' • H^ V'-'UV' M?i' ' ^ 
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TH E Blessed Jesus csme into tlie world on the 
PAHT OF GoD« tx) declare pardon and salvation 
to the forfeited posterity of Adam. He testified the 
truth of hisF Mission by atnuzing miracles, and sealed 
man's^ Redemption, in his Blood, by the more amazing 
sacrifice of: himself upon tlie cross. 

Bid; as^ttieKsDEirPTiON, so procured, could only 
openste on ^each .individual, under certain conditions 
of tMVrn and OBEDIENCE, very, repugnant to our 
corrupt nature, ;:tbe blessed Redeemer, on leaving the 
world, * promised to iiis followers bis intercession with 
the F^llier, to send anoongst them another divine Per- 
son OK THE VAKT OF UANy namely the Holy Ghost^ 
called the Spirit of Truths and the Comforter ; who, 
agreeably to the import of these attributes, should co- 
operate with man in establishing his faith, and in 
perfecting his pBErfiENCE ; of,^in otlier words, should 
sanctify him to Be4^ptian. ^ 
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This is a succinct account of the economy of Grace ; 
entirely consonant to our most approved cODceptious 
of the Divine nature and of the human condition. 
For if man was to be reinstated in a free-gift, 
which had been justly forfeited, we caimot but con- 
fess, that as, on the one hand, the restoration might 
be made on what conditions best pleased the giver ; 
so, on the other, that God would graciously provide 
tliat it should not be made in vain. 

An atonement, therefore, for the offended Majest/ 
of the Father, was first to be procured; and tim- 
was the work of the Son : and then, a remedy was to* 
be provided for that helpless condition of nian, which 
hindered the atonement from producing its effect; and* 
this was the office of the Holy GhOst : so tiiat both 
were joint-workers in the g;reat business of recondlii^ 
God to man. 

What at preaoit I propose to consider is,, th^«0;^ 
and Operations of the Holy Spirit ^ as they ard ^- 
livered to us in sacred Scripture. 

His office in general is, as hath been observed, I9 
^establish ow Jaitk, and to perfect our obedieneef :bat)i 
of which he doth by £N£IGHTBNW&. the virx>£|i« 
-BTANDIIW5, and by recti fyiko thj&vii*. ;A11 
;this is necessarily collected from the word^ ' of Jesiiii 
which contain this important promise, /h^ fr^ijf 
4he Father (says be) mid he ^U give you ftwtfiet 
«Cx>MFORT£R, iAo* he may Qbid€mtkym-far\€$er^ 
emn i^/re SpiRtT of Truth — ffe\JmH^tAi'Mi^ y(9U$ 
and shall be in you — which is the JloiiiT' G^iQur, 
xvhom, the Father rShall send in rny namp^ ^t skaU 

-ia:ACHYOa ALL THINGS* ' ! ^ 

B[yaeaehij9g mall things under the joi^t chir 9fBl$|3S 
of the .i^Viif ^; Trufh an4 of /^ !Qsfif99^ffit%^ 

♦ John xit; fSr.'^'^ki. 

necessarily 
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ii6cessaiil;;r to understand aU things which concern 

FAITH and OBEDIENCE. 

These two distinct branches of his office I shall 
consider in their order. 



.CHAP. 11. 



FIRST of all, let us observe the method employed 
by Divine Wisdom in manifesting the operations of the 
HojLT Ghost, as the Spirit and Guide of 
Teuth*. 

Tlie first extraordinary attestation of his descent was 
at the day of Pentecost, in the gift of tongues. 

Besides tlie great and almost indispensable use of 
' &is endowment on the first disciples of Christ, who 
were to convey the glad tidings of thie Crospel through- 
out the whole earth ; the elegante and propriety in 
the choice of this miracle, to attest the r^al descent of 
that Spirit who was to teach tif nil things, can never 
t>e enough admired: for wQfiD^ being the human 
vehicle of our knowledge, this ^t was the fittest pre« 
ciirsgt of the Spirit tif Truth. 

But this first tuning scene of wondiers, which was 
16 pi^epare and influence all their subsequent laboursj 
a Wte eminent Writer would, from a sign, reduce to 
%'^iadow ; in which he seems to think, fancy set itself 
<m work, to produce a pfodigy. " The gitt of tongaes 
* upon tiie daCy of Peiitec6st (says the learned person) 
•* 'was not lasting, bid instantaneous and transitory ; 
^' n5t bestowed iipidn' therti for tiie constant work of 
'^ the ministry, but tis ^ occasional sign only, that 
'" the'jiei'Son endtfwdd'^fth it was -a chosen ministe. 6f 
' ^^ thb Gt^fft^ : WhicViign^ as soon as it bad served that 

. * John 3(vi« .13. 
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'^ particular purpose, seems to have ceased, and 
" totally to have vanished •." 

Let us examine now the grounds of this hew in- 
terpretation, so apparently derogatory to the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The learned writer proceeds in order ; first, to f^ 
duce the type or visible sign of the gift, the fiery 
TONGUES : for having declared the g^ itself to be in- 
stantaneous and transitory, he has, v^ry consistently, 
endeavoured to shew that the sign of it was merely 
fanciful. He explains it to be no more than a sudden 
flash of lightmng, " which, he says, like all other 

phaenomena of that sort, no sooner appeared, than 

vanished f." 

His reason for this opinion is, ^' because when the 

** Disciples spoke in strange tongues to the multi- 

'^ tude, the conclusion they drew from that circum- 

'^ stance seems to shew, that the celestial fire did not, 

. ^' at that time, sit upon their heads J.** 

But the learned person has omitted to bring this 
other drcumstance into his account, that v?ben the 
cloven tongues appeared upon each qfibem^ they were 
assembled together in a private room, sequestered and 
apart: aiid that it was not tfll the thing was noittd 
abroad, and the multitude come together, to inquire 
into the truth of it> that the apostles spokcxoUh tmq^ 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. Now between this 
visible descent of the Holy Spirit, and their' speedoEig 
to the multitude, a considerable time must have hiter- 
vened; sufficient to convince the apostles* frchKi" the 
steady duration of the. aippearance, that it was'-tet 
natural, but miraculous. And i&& tte ori^nal wbcids 

- - • ^r^ ■ i 

** Dr. Middletoa's Essay oa tbt Gift of ToofBes^ voE ii. ti 

his works, p. 79. 

- t ^•Si. J P. 8a. 
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well express : ixih^i n 1^* lv« § x«rov avrSy, properly 
tendered liy the phrase of sirriNa t^xm each of them: 
words so inconsistent with a momentary appearance, 
that h would be trifling with. common sense to deduct 
such an interpretation from oblique circumstances and 
collateral reasoning. It is true the learned writer con- 
eedes, even from the sign's being only a sudden flashy 
which vanished almost as soon as it appeared^ that 
^* it indicated something fniraculous and super- 
^ natural *." But I am afraid, that those who are the 
^ readiest to embrace his physiolbgy, will not be the 
first to admire his theology; especially as it is so 
gratuitously deduced. It may therefore not be im* 
proper to consider the evangelical account of this 
visible descent, with a little more exactness. In this 
place (we see) theflery tongues are said, to sit upon 
each of them: and other places of Scripture, which 
mention the like descent of the Holy Spirit in visible 
-f^rm, describe, it in such terms as denote a very diffe- 
rent appearance from a mA^en flash of lightning. 
St Matthew tells us, that the Spirit of God descended 
,ttke a (hvey cJo-ti wipmpotp; that is, with a dove-like 
motion; as birds, when about to settle upon any 
thing, first hover over it with quivering wings : it then 

- Sghted upon Jesus, ipx^/Acvoy iir airi^. So, in the 
pl^ce in question, the jsame Sjnrit is said to descend 

. .umder the i^pearance of cl&cen tongues , like as qfflre, 

- i#m mpof» In the former instance, only the motion 
^ ef the descent is described: in this, both the motion, 
iflg^rCf and colour. And the term of cloven tongues^ 
v^hifsb the sacred Jbistprian . employs tp describe the 
• ^motion9 - and which the learned writer takes up, to 
^ ^pr^e hi3 hypothesis of a momentary existence of the 
) ^ pbienoinenon,. prove^ it, in truth, to be of some con* 



• p. 82. 
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tinuance. ^^ We cannot (says he) think it strange 
^' that fire flashing from Heaven, and suddenly vanistH 
'^ ingy should yield some resemblance of tongues to 
^* the eyes of the multitude; for this is no mor^ 
^ than what is naturalj and what we may observe^ 
'^ in some measure, from every flame that flashes 
^^ from the clouds, and breaks itself, of cour^e^ in a 
*' number of small pointed particles not remote from 
" that shape *." 

To this, let us, in the first place, observe, that the 
thing seen, ttVii m^ oc, on the heads of the appstlesy 
was no more an elementary ^re, than the thing seen» 
iM*fii vipiripftv, on the head of Jesus, was a real dove : 
for, as only a dove-like motion is intimated in this 
latter expression, so only a Jlamt^Uhe motion is inti- 
mated in the former ; and what tliis was, the histo* 
rian tells us in its efiect, the appearoiice of cloven 
tongues. The learned person is certainly mistaken in 
supposing a sudden flash of lightning has n0uralbf 
the appearance of cloven tongues. Such a phaeno* 
menon exhibits to the eye of the beholder only aline 
of liglit angularly broken into several directions ; very 
different fix)m the form of tongues^ whether w hole or 
clooen. Whenever a flame assumes this appearance^ 
it is become stationary ^ as this was, which, the hisr 
torian says, sat upon each qfthentf Uiii^t : and then 
its natural motion being upwards, it represents, when 
divided lengthwise, a pyramidal or tongue-iike figure^ 
cloven. A demonstration that the appearance in ques- 
tion was not momentary y but of some continuance. 

The learned writer having thus accounted for the^ 
lirecursor of the gift, comes to consider the gifl; itself; 
and attempts to shew that ^' the ehief or sqle enp 
*' iiATB£a of the gift of tongues was to servaaa a 

.: ^ - * p. 8a. 
■i/.. ** sensible 
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9 aeosible sign in that infirm state of the first Cfaris- 
^S tiam, that those to whom it wa& vouchsafed were 
*.f under a divine inSuence, ,and acted by a divine com^* 
¥ mission-«^So that it is not reasonable to think that 
*l this diversity of tongues was given to the apostles 
-^ for the sake of converting those people before whom 
^ they then spoke *.'* Hence (says he), '' it appears 
^ that the gift was not of a stable or peimadent na- 
•* ture t-" — ^That is, it was no lasting endovyment, to 
enable the apostles to perfoim thtir ministry amongst 
those whose lamguage they had never learnt; i)uty t 
momentary power, whtch served that day for a sigfi to 
the multitude : and consequently, .they had these lan^ 
giiages to learn anew when they wanted tlie use of 
tft^tn. This, I sayf appears to be his inference; for 
^e iBirgumente he. brings to support his principle wili 
lead us .to no other. At the same time it must be 
observed, he has laid down the proposirion so loosely 
«nd ambiguously, that, when considered alone, it may 
either mean, ^^ that the power of speaking strange 
languages . was only infused occasionally, like the 
power of working miracles ;" or else, -^ that the know* 
ledge of the language, when infused, rwas not lastin^^ 
but . momentary, like the cloven tongues ; the inspired 
linguist presently falling back into hia natural state of 
idiotism.:' ^ 

r lo the first sense, the assertion seems to be weU 
^aded: and from its sobriety, and more esp^ially 
ftom the extravagance of the other meianing, which 
leaves but little distinction between tl^ power of 
Sfieaking strange tongues at the day of Pentecost, 
fad the ecstatic ravings of modern^ $Binatics, one 
would wish to find was the sense we could ijXixly, 
ascribeto.it . 

• P. 87, fV. 89. 

»:Ji i w - But 
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But then all the ar^ments employed by the leflned 
pei>on^ for the support o( his propositiai^ cwifine us^ 
. Ji8.4»e shall ooyr.^e^ to the other meank^. , 

I* His 6ist' argument' is the ^authority of some 

ihodern critics ^. But 1 may be excused, if 1 sirfir 

these to have no more wei^ widi me when they taoQ- 

tm jict ?L receired mt e rpretation, than they usually have 

- with him when Aey confirm it 

. 2. His second alignment is an^iofereooe from Scrip- 

' ture itself. V It appears (he thinks) from the stones 

of Corneliuses fiunily, and the disci[il€S at Efrfiesos 

(both of whom spoke with tongues on the Holy 

^ Ghost's descending on them, wlule Peter preached to 

- one, and Paul baptized the other), Uiat the ffA was 

■" not lasting, butnnstantaneous ; wad given only lor a 

' s^of their real admission into the churdi of Christ:" 

*' for, as he truly observes, *' here was no rocMn to 

'^- '* suppose another use, die several' assemblies being 

' ^ all of the same speech and language f-** 

.^^&it here the learned person firom particular^ cases 

s ^(jraws a gcn^l inference : because, :in tfiis case, he 

» sees no other use than for a ^n^ he concludes the 

c . gift to be momentary in all odier. By a better wbj of 

s. reasoning therefore, he will suflfer us to conclude^ that 

.' where we do sea another use, as in the dft at Pentecost, 

,. that there it was as lasting as the use to which it 

served : and an equitable judge will conclude for us 

both, that the same endowment which in one instance 

was transitory," migh^^in ahUttS^, last for life. 

The converts of ^ the fJEunily , of Cornelius, and the 
disciples at Ephesus, were in a private station in the 
church : ^ that an instantaneous exercise df the power 

ftllj 
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fully answered its end : it was a sign that these con^ 
verts were indeed become members of Christ's mysti"^, 
cal body, the church, as well by the baptism of the 
Spirit as of Water. But the case was difierent with 
lespect to die apostles: they were the appointed 
(K-eachen of the Gospel to remote and barbarous na<^ 
tions : an office not to be discharged without a com-^ 
petent knowledge of the various languages of the earth* 
We find them^ on the day of l^entecost^ miraculously 
endowed mth this knowledge. What are we to thin^ 
but that the principal end of the gift was to qualify 
them for their mission t 

3. The learned writer s third argument in support 
of his opinion, is taken from the style of Scripture^ 
and is to this purpose : ** that were the ^ft of tongued 
lasting, it would have been employed in the composi* 
tion of their gospels and epistles : but that it was not 
there employed, appears from the barbarity of thti 
style ; since whatever comes from God must be per^^ 
feet ill its kind ; so that, in this case, we should b6 
sure to find the purity of Plato, and tliedoqnenoe of 
Ci(5ero." But the consideration of this argument 
coming more* properly under another head of this 
discourse, for tiiat \ve shall reserve it ; and might hero 
take leave of this subject, the duration of the gift ef 
tongues^ as the common opinion remains unimpaired 
by his attack, sthd is still in possession of all the dF« 
cuhistances of credit in which he found it. 






•;« CHAP. III. 

,^., Y£T since this new interpretation (which makes 

the gift so transitory, and the power conferred by it 

•o motnofitary) may be applied by Ijceotious men to 

•, .* Vol. VIII. S purposaa 
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purposes the learned person might never intend, it 
dumot be too cardully considered. 

Who hath not heani of the irondroits powers of the 
ima^nation, Vheii raised and inflamed by fanaticism ?- 
md thou^ we be ignorant of its utmost force, yet we 
know enough of it to convince us, that tbb faculty (rf 
the mind, the nurse and parent of enthusiasm, is able 
to put on every form of preternatural semblance. 
There are many well-attested cases in modem history 
(althou^ we should agree that they have lost nothing 
of the marvellous in the telHng), where enthusiasts, in 
their ecstasies, have talked very fluectly in tlie learned 
languages, of which they had a very imperfect know- 
ledge in their sober inten'als. '^ When I saw (says 
" the noble author of the Characte»istics) the gen- 
'^ tleni(an, who has writ lately in defence of revived 
^ -prophecy (and has since fellen himself into the 

prophetic ecstasies) lately under an agitation (as 

they call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin 
V style, of which out of his ecstasy, it seems, he is 
1* wholly incapable, it brought into my mind the 
♦' I^in poet^s description of tlie Sibyl *," &c. And 
it is remarkable, that instances of this kind have oc- 
eurred so frequently, that Thyraeus, a famous Popish 
exorcist, as blinded as he was by the superstitiouft 
impiety of demoniacal possessions, has, in lirs Direc- 
Unft expressly declared it to be the common opinion 
of bis brotherhood, that the speaAing strange languages 
is no certain sign of a possession^ and warns the exor- 
cist against this ilfusion f. ' 

Now were it getjiefally believed that tlie speaking 
with strange tongues in the first ages of Christianity, 

M as a mere fleeting, transitory power, the bold licetice of 

• ' ■ • .. 

* Letter €<in€ermng Enthusiasm^ % 6^ 
. \ De Dsmoiiiacis, c. xxii» 

our 
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our times would be ready to conclude that it was much 
of the same kind ^ith these feats of modem fanatics. 
For let us consider how the matter would be thought 
to stand, on thd representation of this learned writer: 
a sudden flash of lightnings under the fancied figure of 
tUrven tmguesy kindles the fiery imaginations of a 
number of enthusiastic men, met together in a tumul-* 
tuary assembly, and inflaming one ahotlier's fanaticism? 
by mutual collision ; and in this temper, they began to 
^peak with tongues as the Spirit gave thtm utterance. 

I shall therefore endeavour to shew, in the last place^ 
tliat this new interpretation contradicts what scrip- 
ture itself expressly delivers of the use, and /by tieces^' 
sary inference, of the duration of this gift of tongues 
on the day of Pentecost. 

The learned writer affirms, " that this knowledge 
was transitory, serving only for an occasional sign^ and 
not intended for the use of the apostolic mission.*^ 
Now Jesus himself tells us, that it was intended fof 
this use : who, on his leaving the world, comforts his 

disciples with this promise : But ye shaU receive 

POWER, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me^ unto the utter* 
MOST PART or THE EARTii ^, recorded by the evan* 
gelic writer, as an introduction to his narrative of the 
miraculous gift of tongues ; which he considers as the 
completion of this promise ; and that the poiver to be 
received^ was the poxoer then given : the use of which, 
as we see, was to enable the disciples to become wiV- 
nessts unto him^ unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
We find St. Paul had this /;oa;er, not only in the fullest 
measure, but in a proportionable duration ; for, endea- 
vouring to moderate the excessive value which the 
Corinthians set upon spiritual gifts, h^ observes^ tha^ 

♦ Acts i. S. 

s 2 vtiiSx 
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with regard to the most splendid of tbem^ the g^t of 
tongues^ he himself had the advantage of them all'- 
/ thank niy God (says he) that I speak mth tongues 
more than yoii aU ^. The occasion shews that be con- 
sidered* this his acquirement as a spiritual gift : and 
iaB^iAiigiix present timej shews that he boasted of it 
is tiien in his possession. But why did he speak witli 
iiiofe to^KUes dian all of them ? For a good reason ; 
ib(r wfls/'me'^^pc^ of the Gentiles; and was 

To'pr^Bidrthe Gospel amongst remote and barbarous 
t^fij^^.-^ Whom then- shall we believe ? Shall we take 
11m word: who promised (he g)lft ; shall we take his» on 
w%p&itw*as bestowed ; or shall we prefer to both, the 
<^ectunes t>f this learned and ingenious modern ? 
*•; WxJuld^^iwwn or the truth of things suffer us to be 
so cdmplianti^^e mi^t concede to unbdJevers all 
whi(^ they %mcy the learned writer hath procured for 
^ftenv ^' ^t the power of tongues was temporary, and, 
like the power of healing, possessed occasionally," 
viiAiout b^g tilarmed at any consequence they will be 
able to deduce from it. For let it but be granted (and 
they thust grant it, or prevaricate) that the gift of 
tongues returned ieis often as they had occasion for it 5 
zxid it is no great matter where the power resided m 
the "mean time. 

But neither reason nor the truth of things will suffer 
us to be thus compliant The power of healing or of 
working miradles (to whicfe the learned writer compares 
the ^ft of tongues) is, during the whole course of its 
operation, one cbntintied an*est or diversion of the 
general iaw^ of matter and motion : it was therefore 
fitting that this power- should- be-rgiven occasionally. 
But the speaking with ttngues^ when once the ^ft was 
conferred, became, wom tfa^ntreforth, a natyiral power ; 
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just as the free and perfect use of the members pf the 
body, after they have been restored, l)y miracle, ta 
the exercise of their natural functions. Indeed, to havp 
lost the gift of t(3ngucs after this temporary use of it, 
Avould imply another miracle ; for it must have been 
by actual deprivation, unless we suppose the apostles 
n^ere irratioiyal origans through which divine sounra 
were conveyed. In a word,, it^^wjis as much ia ^it 
course, of nature for ar> apostle, whom the Holy Sp^ 
on the day of Pentecpstliad trebled to speak « strange 
lan^uaee, ever afterwards to- bavQ .the use of tl^ 
language, as it was fo^, the crippl9,.jWJhom Jc$us had 
restored to the use of his limb$ on the Sabbath^da^, 
ever afterwards to wa.lk, run, ^ud perform all /the 
functions of a man perfectly sound.ajid^ whdc.^ In 
one thing, iudecdj the power of, healing, and of speak* 
ing with strangQ tongu|^s coincided ;. as the discij)les 
could not heal at-all times, so neither could they speak 
at all times in what unknown dialect -they should 
choose to converse; Yet when once, by ,tlie Holy 
Spirit, tliey had been enabled to speak and understand 
a language, they could not but retain the use oT it, 
wUh the same facility as if. they had acquired it in the 
ordinary way of instruction. But the confusion in tliis 
affair, and the learned person s erabarras when he states 
the question, arise from not distinguishing, in tliese two 
cases, between tlie active pozver and the passive gift. 
In healing, the apostles are to be considered as the 
workers of a miracle ; in speaking strange tongues, as 
tlie persons on whonx a miracle is performed. 



CHAR IV- 

THtJS &r with regard to this extraordinary descent 
of the Holy Ohos^ a$ the suidb op trvtr. And 
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this being as nell the first rauiTS as the ttp£ and 
i£At of all inspired knawledgej the sacred historian 
thought proper to ^ve us a circumstaulial relation of 
so important an adventure. 

The other endowments from the Spirit of truth he 
badi mentioned only occasionally. So that, had not 
the subject of onu of St. Paul's epbtles led the writer 
to enumerate those various gifts, as they werc after- 
wards distributed amon^rst the faithful, we should have 
bad a very imperfect knowledge of tlieir whole extent, 
^bo chur^ of Corinth was foolishly elated by spiritual 
fiiida4 which St. Paul endeavoured to mortify and hum^ 
ble;: and in appl}ing his remedy, he begins with reck** 
oning up those various graces, the credit of winch they 
bad abused^ by tlieir indulgence of this unhappy . tem- 
ip&t-^Cmcermng spiritual gifts (says he) I would not 
kaoe you ignorant. Now there are diversities ofgifts^ 
bfU the same Spirit. To one is given by the Spirit, the 
woRP OF wisdom; to another, the word of know- 
j.£DG£ by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of 
^HEAti^G by the sa)ne Spirit; to another, working 
OF MIRACLES J to another, prophect; to another, 

PiSC£]E(NiKa OF SPIRITS*. And when he conies to 

■ • • • 

apply his premisses, and to shew tlie inferiority of all 
these gifts to charity, he recapitulates the most dis- 
tinguished of them in tlie following manner : — though 
1 have the gift of prophecy, anA understand aU 
MYSTEHiEs, and £z// knowledge ; and though I have 
all FAITH SQ that I could remove mountains^ and have 
^ncf charity, J qm fiothing f. 

In explaining the ns^ture of these gifts, the two pas^ 
sages will afford light to one another. 

The first he mentions, ^s, the word of wijsdqm :};. 
^y^whicb, I thinkj^ w^ ij|ust understand, all the great 

.-■■*- ^.•...■ ./»•.«• '.'. '.jr.. • . 

.., .- principkti 
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principles of natural religion *. The ancients used 
the term in this sense ; and we can hardly give, ij 
another, in the place before us, where we see it dis- 
tinguished from the word OF KNOWLEDGE j", which 

follows, and evidently means all the g?*eat principles 
of the revealed; the term yvw<rij being as peculiarly 
applied by Christian writers to revealed Religion ;f^ 
as tf-of /a is by the Pagan, to natural: and it is ho less 
a generic term than the other, being ■ mentioned in tb? 
next chapter, with one of its species,—^// mystery 
and all knowledge : for mystery is that part of krn^^ 
ledge which regards the interpretation of such J^wisk 
prophecies as concern the 7iew dispensation. In ^ 
word, our apostle, speaking in another place. of Christ 
who perfected Revelation^ built (from its first delivery 
and rudiments) on natural Religiony uses tlje two 
terms in these assigned significations— /w whom (sayB 
he) are hid all the treasures ^wisdom and k^Q^^ 

LEDGE §. 

In the recapitulation. Faith, we see, is reckoii^J 

^ Jn this sense St. Paul, uses the word, Col. iy. 5, *£« (raij^ 

t St. Paul uses it in this sense, a Cor. xi. 6. Ei It k; Ifm^g 
rZ Xoytf, «^x' « t5 rNHSEI, And St. Peter, 1st Ep.- iii. 7. O4 
ip^^tq ofAowiy arvpQiK^Slii Mtilc^ rNHSIN. FroQx this term, those 
early Heretics, who so much deformed the. simplicity and piyity 
of the Christian- faith hy visionary pretences to a superior I^nov^* 
ledii^e of Revelation, took their name. ^ . 

airoxpt/^o(, Coloss. ii. 3. He uses the word oi7roKf>vfM, as haviujg 
in the foregoing verse called this wisdom and knoxQledge^ rq fj»s*i^ni* 
Ttf 0cy. That the word o'oOia is used in the sense here contended 
for, is plahi from his immediately suhjoinipg a warning ag^n^t 
vain philosophy, /S^lVe1« fJin T»f t/jxS? tren ^x/Xa/liyw?- ii0 rtt^ 
f (Tiocrof ue(, &c. As much as to say, I present you with the Measures 
of true wisdom — ol ^increcv^o) r^f ^e^*«s<— tal^e care 1^% nobcu^ 
deceive you with %ht false. /' ^ ^ 

54 amon^t 
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mtooofft die gifis of t|^e Spirit : «nd in the follawii^ 
chapter, wh^ these graces are a^in iBenti<H[ied» he 
explains it» nature to us, in calling it a Faith which, 
coidd remove nunmtamsy or such a F(dth as was at-* 
tended with^ the power of controlling nature ; allading 
to that want, with which Jesus upbraids his discifdes, 
ifbere he uytr^had ye Faith as a grain ff mustard^ 
seedj ye ihauld sio/ wUa this mountain^ JUmne kewe 
iato yonder piace^ audit shall remove *• » . 

The two next g^, of healing and^ wooing 
KiEACLUr are two sped(eses of the foregoing genu& 
By heaSng is meant that salutary assistance, mlminisf 
tared to the sick> in a solenm c^lce <^ the church, as 
ifiiected by St James f: and hy %oork!mg.tmracks^ a 
inore private and extemporaneous exercise cl the sam^ 
power, thougjh lest confined in its objects %. 

Paopuxcr, whidi follows, plainly si^ufies, fore?^ 
tdKng the future fortunes of the chjurcli, to the comfort 
and edification (as St Paul expresses it) of the assem- 
bly. He that prophbsi£th speaketh unto menj te 
e^^icatkmj and evhortationj and comfort §. And these 
effects, generally attending the act of Prophecy^ in a 
litde time assumed its name J. But the proper sense 
of PrQpbecy, and thact in which it is to be understood 

♦ Matt. a^n. ao. 

i U «»> tick anumg you^ let him eattfoy the Elders of th 
Chmreki and kt ikempray over hkn, anoi»ttng him with oil in th 
9&me fif the fjordi and the prayer of faith [i. e. iht faith men- 
tioned just before] shall save the iick^ a^d the Lord shall raise him 
Mp. Geiu Epiftt. chap. v. 14. 

t T^ Tt/t^^A^ iff^r*ry properly expresses ^ifts belonging ta. 
the Chnrch as sttch> and Inn^v^^ ^H^^t^* WP^i^s virtue residing 
in the iadividiial or par^icnlar Agent. Brides w^ n^ay observe^ 
jSttfCr/MiU Ui^kr^ was it less degree of nuraci^la^ power than tlw 
^tfyiiitim ibfd^Mtfff, and is expressly intimated so to be, ver. aS.— 

^ I Cor. J(hr. 9. | As Rom. sii. 6. 1 Cor. xUi. 9. m. u 84. 

m 
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in tills place, is the foretelling things to CQiiVS-] -^i-fcicH'* 
Jesu3 himself declares to be one- essential part of thfe' - 
office of the Holy Spirit. Il&wSeitj wheri^the' Spirit of '" 
truth is come/ he "dnU guide you into dU'truth-^and he 

mil SHZW ttm TRtNGS TO'COME*. " ' 

The la* of these gifts, * in the order of Cbiiigs, as^- 
well as in the apostles -enum(&ratioH of them, is the *' 
DiscEi^NiirGkibF s:^ltiitK iThe fepufetion attending " 
the exercise of thfise^-^xtpaoi'dinary eridowmerit^-u^ouW' • 
be a stroi^ temptation t64H^p6stors to mimic -tod belie 
their pow:ers; aaweisteSit was ia-tlife- casfe <#5hft6n-j 
the Magician. It :^aciously ple&sed ^he Holy 'Sprt'dl '* 
therefore, amidst the- l)6unly ^f fliese gifts, to bcstovr^"^ 
one, whose property it waB to biding all tte others fa-- 
the test t^ by the virtue whieh the possessor of ft hatf,-^ 
of distinguisliing between true anff fSfee^'inspTratibh;!' ^ 
where accidental ambiguity- 6r desigiied 'im^ostmrfc h?d 
made the matter doubtful or suspected. - ' ^' -^ 

These gifts, St. Paul tells us, were severally distrri*^ 
buted amongst the Failhfuh *But the iipostles^ thern^ '^ 
selves,* as Scripture leads us to concltrde, had them atl^''' 



in -conjunction ; exercised'them in fuller measure ; sop^*^ 
ported them by additional revelations :{; ; and (as Wi'*' 

* John xvi, 13. — jtj T* i^x^/*"* utetFyiXtT ^/xr». 

t Jiax^i^iK «rMt»/xaTft>f-T-i»*x^MrK. 18 used in Other plac^js. in th^ 
signification — fti i»? ^laxpo-iK ^4«^oy*^a/A«rf Rom« ^^^!..l'T^^ 
h^iufwi* JtoXS Ti j^ koMM, Heb. V. 14.-— «-»iiftaT6»j», oi sfmts or^j, 
divine afflationa. ^nd so the Author uses i^, a little afte.r, winvfiella . 
^^o(piflu9» c. xiv. 32. ^ ' -.r. ■ . ' <- 

I Now,, Brethren, J^ L come unto . you poking witk^iPf^kei^ 
wkat shdl I profit you^ except I shall speak unto you either by 
Revelation, orbykfi^wledge, or by prophesying' or ^y do(ftrin^, 
1 Cor. xiv. 6. And this additi<H»al gift of lUvelationr^hUh con- 
veyed fhe further knowledge of Qod^s iwill in the OoepeV seems * 
properly to have been appropriated (d^theAnsstlcfi, witk* design*' 
^ di|;nify their office, . / ' • • I- ..>••'. . 

beei\ 
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been proved of one of them at least) possessed them 
by a more lasting title. 

But, for a fuller account of their nature and their 
usCy we must have recourse to Scripture it^lf, which 
contains the history of their Various fruits. And as 
the richest of these fruits is the inspiration of 
SCRIPTURE itself, I shall select this for the subject of 
what I have further to say. of the primitive operations 
of the Holy Spirit ; especially as tliis hath* in these 
latter timeSy been called in question. 



CHAP. V. 



WE may observe, that the Ministry of the Apostles 
consisted of these two parts : (i.) The temporary and 
occasional instructions of those Christians whom they 
had brought to the knowledge of, and faith in, Jesos, 
the Messiah: (2,) and the care of composing a writ^ 
TEN RULE for the direction of the Church tliroughout 
all ages. Now it being granted, because, by the his- 
tory of the Jets of the Jpostks/^ inay be proved, that 
they were divinely inspired in the discharge of the tem- 
porary part ; it must be very strong evidence indeed 
which can induce an unprejudiced man to suspect^ that 
they were left tq themselves in the execution of the 
other. Their preaching could only profit their content 
poraries : For instructions conveyed to future ages by 
tradition are soon lost and forgotten ; or, what is worse, 
polluted and corrupted with fables. It is reasonable 
therefore to think, that tlie church was provided with 
« WRITTEN RULE. Ttxc good providencc of God halh 
indeed made this provision. And the Scriptures of 
the New Testament have been received by all th^ 
Faithful, as d}^ne Oracles, as the inspiml dictates of 
Jtbe Holy Spirit ; till superstition extending the notioh 

of 
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of inspiration to an extravagant lengthy over-cautious 
Believers joined with LibertineSj who had taken advan% 
tage of the others' folly, to deny or bring in question 
all inspimtion whatever. For extremes beget each 
other ; and when thus begotten, they are suffered, in 
order to preserve the balance of \ht moral ^ysteniy at 
frequently to support as to destroy one another ; that, 
while they subsist, each may defeat the mischiefs which 
the other threatens ; and when they fall, both of theu) 
may fall together, 

I shall therefore take upon me to expose the extra^ 
vagance of either folly ; and then endeavour to settle 

the TRUE NOTION OF SCUIPTUJIE INSPIRATION. 

1 . We have seen how fully gifted the apostles were 
for the business of their mission. They worked mira-. 
cles, they spake with tongues, they explained mysteries, 
they interpreted prophecies, they discerned tiie true 
from the false pretences to the Spirit : And all this^ 
for the temporary gnd occasional discharge of their 
ministry. Is it possible then, to suppose them to be 
deserted by their divine Inlightener when they sat 
down to the other part of their work ; tp frame a rule 
for the lasting service of the church ? Can we believe 
that tl^at Spirit, which so bountifully assisted them in 
their assemblies, had withdrawn hiniself when ^ey re- 
tired to their private oratories: or that when their 
speech w^as with all power ^ their writifigs should con- 
vey no more tlian the weak and fallible dictates of 
human kriow^ledge? To suppose the endowments of 
the Spirit to be 30 capriciously bestowed, would make 
it look mor# like a mockery ^han a gift. And, to believ^ 
all this would be a harder task than w^at (the Dei§( 
(ells us) religious credulity imposes on us* No candid 
plan therefore will be bacj^wi^d to conclude, that what 
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powers the apostles bad for the temporary use of their 
Ministry, they bad, at kast in as large a measure, ^r 
the perpetual service of the church. 

2. St. Paul, where he recommends the study of die 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, to Timothy, expressly 
declares them to be inspired, iu that general propo- 
sition, All Scripture is given bj/ inspiration of God*. 
Now if in the Mosaic dispensation, tlie written rule 
was given by inspiratien of God^ where the church 
was conducted in every step, at first by oracular res- 
'ponses, apd afterwards by a long series and continued 
succession of Prophets ; and all this under an txtra- 
ordinary administration of Providence, sudi as mi^t 
well seem ta supersede the necessity of a scriptural in- 
spiration ; how confidently may we concFud^ tiiat tfee 
same divine Goodness would ^ve the iNFALLrBLE 
GUIDE of aii inspired Scriptuife to tiie Christian Church, 
Where the 'niiraculous influence^ of the Holy Spinf is 
supposed to have ceased with the apostolic ages, and 
where ttie administratibtt of Providence is only or£* 
iVaty ? Nor can it be 'Said, that what^St Paiil predr^ 
cfttesof&nj&fttre must be confined tafhe Law (whose 
very name indeed implies inspiration), and what is 
J)refdtory to it : since &e largeness of his terms, a^ 
S&riptwrei extendi^ to the whole canon of the Old 
-festament, as then - received by the t^vo churches. 
4&i^ this'general expression wias the more expedieni, 
fts the hiiHric writing did not eitlier by their nature, 
Itke'the Prophetic^ -or by their name; hkb the Legale 
^eieesdarily imply tiidr coming iihmediately from Gpd, 
The Canonical books of the Old Testament^ therefore; 
bliio^ inspired. Reason directs us to expect the saiQ9 
qu^Jity:^ln the New. And, as m the ^^/ amot^t 

•2Tun.iu, ja. 

several 
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several' occasional writings, there was the fundamental 
retord, 6r the oreat CHARTirir of the^bitateach; 
and HI the Volumes of the Prophets, the Oracular pre- 
dictions cf the future fortunes of the Clrurch to tfie 
FiasT coming of the Messiah ; so, in the Neti\ there 
IS, besides the occasional Episfies, tlie authentic 
Record or great charter of the Gdspel-Covenant; 
and in the Revelations of St. John, the same divine 
predictions continued to the ^second comings of the 
Saviour of the world. 

3, The reason of the thing likewise supports us in 
concluding for this inspiration. An universal Rule of 
human conduct implies as unlimited an obedience : 
the nature of such a Rule requiring it to be received 
entire; and to be observed in every article. But 
when once it is supposed to come to us, though froni 
heaven, yet not immediately, but through tlie canal 
of an uninspired instrument, liable to error both in 
the receiving and in the dispensing of it, men would 
be perpetually tempted to own just as much as, and 
no more than, they liked to believe, or were disposed 
to practi^; and to reject the rest as a mere human 
imposition. Nay the. very reasons which thfe writers 
against this inspiration give us^^ why it. is not afforded, 
seem to shew the necessity whj it should : such as the 
imperfect knowledge tliat the Apostles had ^^f the 
genius of Christianity ; Uieir disputes and difFerenefi» 
witli one anotlier; their mistake^ in matters of easy 
prevention, though of little consequence, v(&c.: For if 
the composers of o. Rule of Faith .far the universal 
Church were thus naturally defective in historic and 
religious . knowMge, What security could weJhaW 
for their not mispleading us in things of moment, uiHfS^ 
prevented by the guard and\ guidance of the- Qol^ 

. Spirit, 
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Spirit, ^hile they engaged themselv^ in this important 
task? 

I am enough sensible of the weakness and folly of 
tliat kind of reasoning which concludes from right to 
fact ; and assumes, that because a thing is imaging 
to be expedient^ useful, or necessary in God's moral 
. Government, that therefore he hath indeed made pro* 
vision for it. Thus the Papal Doctors, in their argu- 
ments for the standing power of Miracles and tiie 
appointment of an infallible guide^ having endeavoured 
to shew that the first is necessary for those without^ 
and the second for those within^ would draw us to 
conclude with them, that the true church hath, in 
fact, the exercise and use of miracles and infalli* 

BILTTY. 

But the cases are widely different. It is by no means 
agreed, that the Church, after the apostolic ages, was 
in the possession of so large a portion of the Holy 
Spirit as to enable either this pretended head, or. its 
MEMBERS, to cxcrt the powers in question: Whereas 
it is confessed by all, that at the time these Scrip* 
tures were written, the composers of them were di- 
vinely inspired for the occasional work of the ministry J 
and the only question in dispute is, whether that Spirit 
which aided them in defending the Gospel before the 
tribunals of Kings and Magistrates * — in working mi* 
racles before tlie multitude of Unbelievers — and in 
prophesying and explaining mysteries to the assemblies 
of the faithful — whether this Spirit, 1 say, did accom- 
pany, or desert them, when they retired within them* 

* And when they bring you unto the Synagogues, and unto Ma' 
'ghtrntes and Powers, take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall 
^tnswer, or tohat ye shall May : for the Holy Ghost shall teach yon 
i» the SOUK hour wliat ye ought to say. Luke xVu ii, 12. 

selves, 
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sdves, to compose a rule op faith for the per- 
petual service of the Church ? 

• . • I- 

. 4. But, lastly, we have tlie clear testimony of Scrip- 
ture for this inspiration. And. though the bearing 
witness to itself* might be reasonably objected in aa 
argument addressed to Unbelievers, yet being here 
inforced against such of the faithful who doubt dr 
hesitate concerning the. inspiration of the New Testa* 
ment, it hath all the propriety we can desire. 

• I venture therefore to say, that St. Paul, in th^ 
general proposition quoted above, which aflBriias tfiat 
all Scripture is given oy inspiration of God f, ne- 
cessarily jndudes the scriptures in question ; what it 
predicates of all Scripture taking in the new as well as 
old; as well that which was to be written, as that 
which was already coUected'into a canon. For the 
term, Scripture^ as the context leads us to under- 
stand it, ig general, and means a religious rule, per- 
fect in its direction, for the conduct of huma:n life, 
in belief and practice : it being under this idea that 
he recommends the Scriptures to Timothy, Th^ 
Assertion therefore is universal, and amounts to this, 
** That divine inspiration is an essential quality of 
every Scripture^ which constitutes the law or rule 
of a religion coming from God." 

On the whole tlien, we conclude, that all the Scrips 
tures of the Nexv Testament were given by inspiration 
iyf God. And thus the prophetic promise of our 
blessed Master, that the Comforter should abide with, 
us for everj was eminently fulfilled. For though, ac- 
-cording to the promise, his ordinary influence occa- 
-iionally assists the faithful of all ages, yet his constant 

* J^ I bear witness ofmpct^, my witneu i$ not true. John v* 31. 

abode 
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abode and sapreme illuminatioii is in the sacred Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament *. 

* Tbe late Mr. William Law, who obscured a good uorfeN 
standitig by the fumes of the rankest eiithusiasm, and depraved a 
sound judgmeof, still forther^ by the prejudices he Umk up against 
all sobriety in religion, seised the aboTt paragraph, as be found 
it detached from the discourse in a quotation noade of it^ by an 
ingemout writer^ and thus (fescants upon it : ** Dr. Warburton's 
'' doetrine is thh, that the inspired books of the New Testaaieiit 
** is Ae Comforter or Spirit cf truth and Ilhamnatw^ which is 
** meant by Chrisfk being always with the Church* Let us 
^ therefore put the Doctor's doctrine into the letter of the text, 
** which will best show how true or false it is. Christ saith. If 
^ am/man love me, my Father xoiltisiee him^ and we wiO ecme mia 
** hintf and make our abode uith him. That is, according to the 
** Doctor's theology, certain books of Scripture will come to hinii 
•* atid make their abode with bim ; for he expressly confineth the 
** WMtant abode and svpreme illumination of God to the holy 
*' Scriptures. Therefore (horrible to say) God's inward presence* 
*^ his opiBATiyc POWE& or Lira and light in our souls, his 
** dwelling in us, and we in bim, is something of a lower nature^ 
*' that only may occasionally happen, and has less of God in il 
^ than the dead letter of Scripture, which alone is the constani 
*^ abode and supreme illumiration. Miserable fruits of a para* 
** doxical genius T — A humble^ earnest^ and ofctHonate Address Uf 
the Clergy y p. 69, 70. 

This poor man, whether misled by his fanaticism or his sfdeeti 
has here fallen into a trap which his folly laid for bis malice. 
In the discourse, f^m whence the para^apli so severely handlc4 
is takeii, I treated distinctly of these two branches of the H0I7 
Spirit; l. As he illuminates the understanding under the title of 
the Spirit of truth, 2. As he rectjfies the xvill under the title of 
the Co»T/br/er ; by the first of which, he establishes eur faUhi 
and by the second, he perfects our obedience. 

Now it is under the first branch in which this obnoadoas 
paragraph is found. So that conunon sen&e and common honesty 
require, that when I say, the constant abode and supremt illumh 
nation of the Holy Spirit is in the Sacred Scriptures of the JWrtIr 
Testament^ I should be understood to mean, that he is there ddy 
«s the iUuminatar of the understandings the establisher rfourfmA 
But Mr. Law applies my words t/o the other branch of hif ^fl^cCy 
as the rectifier of the WiU^ the ferfeeter of obedient ^ and le 
auikes my observation nonsense in Qrder to arraigin it of iinpiely. 
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CHAP. VI. . 

t IT fewtai As t) Aly to be considered, ' in J what sense we 
" are to understdncf lh\i inspiration? - ' m ;? 

. A spurious opinion, J)egotten in., th^ Jewish' church 
. b]i(«superslition^ and iwii^ed up; :by ijaistaken pi^tyin 
' the' Christian, hiith almost pajssed into an artidle 'of 
•• feith, " That the latiguage of Scripture^ was- dietafed 

by 'the Holy Spirit in such sort that the writer^ w^re 

but the passive organs through which every woi;d and 
- lett€ir.were-conve)7ed." And as superstition , seldom 

kndws where to stop, the Mahometans iinproved''iipon 
• this "fancy, and represeiited their Scriptures as' sent 

them down from Heavep ready written. . Having got 
;• into so i'ain-a-train, the next theological questi(>nin 
, honour of the Alcoran was, whether it ^vas created ov 
*' iincreaied; and the orthodox determihatidn, we may 

be sure, yya^ m favour of the latter. .But it wa^ a rab- 
.. binical hypiBirbplc, concerning the un variable reading 

of the copies of the Law, which seeois to have given 
.•*^tfee Mahorrietdtl'' docitors a hint forthi& last conceit 
/ c^Onc^i'hing the .physical nature of the Alcdrah*; * 

. But there ,^re many .objections to that idea of 6r- 
r. ganic inspiration^ which mistaken piety hath adopt^. 

I. It would , be plotting tlie Holy, Spirit on an unne- 
cessary employment ; for much of these^acred voluimes 

♦ .■«'-• . . .•'... 

* -■ *• Ofobfcy; speaking the language df the Rabbins, 8ays,-^l-iber 
■^' 'Bfofiis est iCa'perfectus et p'urus, atqoe ^b error! bus alienus^ ab 

* ejus con^itore pei; tot secula variis in i^tipnibus servatus^\ut 
" ' €!tstefa liaturalia ({\jas Dhua non corruptioni exposita creavitivt 
■^ Caili, Sol et Asti^a, ijUae a sua forihatiflnc nonr majore Providentia 
^ ;incoi¥upta,' i^^rVfiOitul-'et stiibsistunt," quani diviin le'gis libri,Tt[ni 

**SMiiM)uam ali'quam inuUtionem^ experti fiMtant. Apvid Lio^b. 
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being historical, and of facts aud discourses which had 
fcllen under the observation of tiic writers, they did 
not need his immediate assistance to do this part of 
their business for them. 

2. Had theSa'tptures been written under this or* 
ganic inspiration, there must have been the most per* 
feet agreement amongst the four Evangelbts, in every 
circumstance of the smallest £9tct . But we see there 
k not this perfect agreement In some minute par- 
ticulars, which regard neither faith nor manners, neither 
the truth nor certainty of the History in general, the 
several writers vary from one another. A variation, 
which, thougli it discredits tlie notion of an organic 
inspiration, yet (which is of much moi'e importance) 
supports tlie fidelity of the historians ; as it shews that 
tliey did not write in concert, or copy from one an- 
etlxfer ; but that each described the proper impressions 
which the same facts had made upon himself. 

J. Were this llie true idea of Scripture-nispiration, 
that each writer was but the mere organ of the Spirit, 
the phraseology or turn of expression had been one 
and the same throui:lK>ut all the sacred books written 
in the same language : whereas we find it to be very 
different and various; always correspoodiiig to the 
conditions, tempers, and capacities of tlie writers- 

\ ^. Lastly, the very words of Scripture must, in 
•this case, have been preserved, tbrougliout all ages, 
|)erfectly pure and free from the corruptions and 

'mistakes of transcribers. For if it were expedient, 
useful,- and sorting with the views of divine wisdom, 
that every word and letter should be inspired, it was 
equally expedient that every wok*d aiid letter should be 
preserved uncorrupt; otherwise the Holy Spirit would 

^appear to have laboured ift vain. -Now* general ex*- 
\ £^ - - ' perience 
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perience assures us, that this is not the case ; frequent 
transcribing hath occasioned numerous variations in 
words and phrases, throughout all the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. But though this opposes ftie notioft 
of organic inspiration, yet the harmless nature of the 
variations, which never disturb the sense, nor obscure 
9^ single proposition of Faiih, or precept of good man* 
ners, affords us a noble instance of the gracious pro- 
vidence of God, in bringing down to us tliose Scrip- 
tures, destined for an infallible rule, incorrupt and 
entire, in all essential and even material points ; 
though, after escaping the impure hands of so many 
outrageous bigots, schismatic visionaries, and heretical 
seducers, they had a long journey still to run, through 
the dark cloisters of dreaming superstition, and of 
ignorance but half awake. 

From all this we conclude, that the notion of organic 
inspiration must needs be false : and yet we have proved 
it to be an undoubted truth, that the Scriptures of 
the New Testament were gi%'en by the inspiration cf 
God. 



CHAP. vir. 

* L E T us consider, then, in what sense this inspira'^ 
tion is to be understood. — From the premises we can 
deduce no Other notion of it but this, " That the Holy 
Spirit so directed the pens of these writers, that no con- 
siderable error should fall from them : — by enlightening 
them with his immediate influence in all such matteri 
as were necessary for the instruction of the Churchy 
and which, either through igiioraxice or prejudice, they 
would otherwise have represented imperfectly, par- 
tially, or falsely.; and by preserving them by the mor^ 
ordinary m^ans of providence^ from any mistakes of 
1* ^ . T 2 coQik[ueiictt 
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tonsequence, concerning those things whereof they 
had acquired a competent knowledge by the common 
way of information. In a word, by watching over them 
incessantly; but with so suspended ahand^ as permit- 
ted the use, and left them to the guidance, of theii! own 
. fecuUies, while they kept clear of error ; and then only 
interposing when, without this divine assistance, diey 
would have been in danger of falling." 

This seems to be the true idea of the inspiration in 
question. This only doth agree with all appearances ; 
and will fully answer the purpose of an inspired wTitirig, 
which is to afford an infallible rule for the direc 
lion of tlie Catholic Church. 

But it is not only the nature and genius, the state 
and condition of Holy Scripture, which support this 
idea of inspiration : the express words of its composers 
lead to the same conclusion. St. Peter, speaking of 
the Epistles of his fellow-labourer St. Paul, uses this 
temperate expression concerning their inspiration ; he 
hath written to you, says he, according to the wisdom 
given U7ito him * : Now, as on the one hand, by the 
character of this wisdom^ which is said to be given, 
we must conclude it to be that wisdom cominjs: imme- 
diately from above ; so, from this account of the 
Apostle's free use of it, who employed it as the regu- 
latorof his thoughts and conceptions, we must conclude 
on the other, that there was no inspiration ruling 
irresistibly, further than to secure the writer from error 
and mistake. And the diffidence with which the 
.Aposde himself speaks, on a certain occasion f, con- 
cerning his inspiration, shews that it could not be 
organic, for this species excludes all doubt anduncer- 
• tainty concerning its presence. 

* KATA rtif avra AOOEISAN a^iat Pet. iii. I5. 

:. • '• But 
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But it may be said, that, dn this moderated idea of 
inspiration, we slmll never be able to distinguish which 
parts were written under the immediate influence erf 
the Spirit, and which were the product of human know* 
ledge only. What if we shall not? Where is the 
mischief or inconvenience ? While all we want to kno^ 
is, that every sentence of Scripture, which but remotely 
concerns either faith or practice, is infallibly true. It 
is of little consequence to us to be instructed how or in 
what manner that truth came to be secured : wh^her 
by direct inspiration : or by that virtual superintend* 
ence of the Spirit, which preserved the writers of it 
from error. Scripture is the rule of Christian conduct j 
and if the rule be known to be unerring, this is all thai 
is w anting to effectuate its end. 

And yet I am persuaded, licentious men have been 
tlie forwarder to contend for this moderated inspiration^ 
under the idea of a partial one, on the pleasing fancy \ 
that it would support them in believing no more than 
suited with their principles or their practice. But, 
what hath been observed on this head sufficiently ex^- 
poses the vanity of all such idle contrivances to lef 
men loose from any part of their faith or duty. For, 
be it admitted that this or that particular doctrine a? 
precept was not delivered under the immediate influ-t 
ence of the Holy Spirit, but was conveyed to posterity^ 
in the common w ay of history, as the writer received 
it from his Master, yet this takes nothing at all froafi 
that certainty of truth which attends directer inspira* 
tion; since the rational idea of a j^^r?/^/ influence im- 
plies, that the Spirit so watched over the authors of the 
New Testament, and so guided their pens, ^s to admit 
no mixture of material error in those parts where they 
discharged no more than the function of ordinary 
historians. 

T 3 . Iw. 
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' In ft word, it imports us little to be soUcitoitt about 

tiic Scriptural delivert of Gospel truths ; whether 

they be conveyed to us by means merely human, or 

by. the more powerful workings of the Holy Spirit, so 

4ong as we are assured that Divine Providence guarded 

that delivery fh)m all approach of error. But then 

let us observe, that this is a veiy diflFerent thing from 

the ORIGINS of the truths themselves : for on this latter, 

tiie reality of our reli^on, indeed, depends ; the very 

tiature of it consisting in this,- that the doctrines which 

it teacheth be not only truths simply, but truthb 

REVEALED ffom Hcaven. ^nd indeed, even with 

regard to the delixcrrfy when the writers propose any 

thing of ^/ii/A qv practicey explanatory of what tlieir 

Master taught, and not explicitly contained in his 

words, we must needs conclude, that so far forth they 

. w^c uniler the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, 

• who was to teach them all things : and this influence 

'0ie Apostle calls, speaking by revelatiotk* . 

; TRius we see the advanta ws resultiitcr from a pa rti a l 

. INSPIRATION, as here contended for and explained. It 

answers all the ends of a Scripture universally arid 

organically inspired, by producing an unerring rule 

of Faith and Manners ; and, besides, obviates all those 

objections to inspiration which arise from the too high 

notion of it : such as trifling errors in circumstances of 

small importance ; for the least error is inconsistent 

with organic inspiration, but may well stand wth a 

virtual and co-operating influence : such again, as the 

various readings in the several transcripts; and the 

various styles amongst the several* authors of Scrip* 

ture: inconsistencies which would never have been 

permitted, and contrarieties which could never have 

happened, under universal inspiration; but which 

♦ Ur fti viiXv ha^^riffu If AnOKAATfTEI, I, Cor.,xiv. 6*. * 

atf) 
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Bre the natural and harmless consequeocei& of the. 

PARTIAL. 

In a word, by admitting no more than this lower kind 
of inspiration, so warmly contended for (and in termp 
as vague and indeterminate as the Scepticism of the. 
tisers) by men who were in: hopes that the admission 
of it w^uld end in no inspiration at all, we secure and 
establish the infallible word of Scpipture^ and free it 
from all tliose embarrassing circumstances which have 
been so artfully and disingenuously thrown out to its 
<lisa'€dit - ..^ 
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BUT there is no idea of an inspired Scripture, whiph 
libertine nien have not perverted to serve their evil 
purposes. Thus, when, their own idea of a partial 
inspiration hath failed in this service, they have ti'ied 
what mischief that other, of our invention, an organic 
impirationy was likely to produce. In order to this, 
they have laid it down as a proposition not likely to 
be contested, *' that, on this idea, the work ii^pired 
could be no other than a perfect model of eloquence, 
pure^ cltar^ nohlc^ and affecting beyond the force of 
common speech*^' To this, it was thought enough to 
shew, that their principle was false ; that, in the com- 
position of sacred Scripture, there was no organic 
inspiration: and this, 1 presume, I have sufliciently 
performed. . , 

liut, Juckily for their purix)se, thare is another cir- 
cumstance in the dispensation of Grace, which restores 
their objection, concerning a perfect model of eloquence^ 
to its native force. This circumstance therefore is now 
to be considered ; the use made of it, fairly repre- 

T 4 . sented ; 
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sented; and the proper reasoning applied, to enervate 
its new recovered force. 

The circumstance is this : Several books of tlie New 
Testament are written by persons who acquired the 
knowledge of the Greek tongue by miraculous infusion, 
as at the day of Pentecost. ** Now the Holy Ghost, 
say they, could not but inspiie the purest Greek, and 
the most perfect eloquence in the use of it ; whatever 
they wrote therefore in any future time, in this Ian* 
guage, must needs bear these marks of its celestial 
birth, whether they were assisted in the composition 
by the Holy Spirit, or whether they wrote upon the 
fund of their formerly acquired knowledge. But the 
language of all the books of the New Testament is 
utterly rude and barbarous, and savours nothing of so 
high an original." 

The learned person (whose reasoning against the 
duration of the inspired knowledge of language on the 
day of Pettecost, hath been considered above) lends 
the Libertine these arms, in his concluding argument, 
in support of that notion ; which argument I have re- 
served to be considered in this place, 

*^ If we allow (says he) the gift to be lasting, we 
'^ must conclude that some at least of the books of 
*^ Scripture were in this ir>spired Greek, But (says he) 
'^ we should naturally expect to find an inspired lan-f 
'* guage to be such as is worthy of God ; that is, pure, 
'* clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond the force of 
* common speech ; since nothing can come from God 
^* but what is perfect in its kind. In short, the purity 
*' of Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero. Now (con- 
*' tinues he) if we try the apostolic language by this 
** rule, we shall be so far from ascribing it to God, 
*' that we shall scarce think it worthy of Man, that is,. 
^' q{ the liberal and polite j it being utterly rude and 

^' barbarous 
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^^ barbarous^ and abounding with every fault that can? 
^^ possibly deform a language. And though some 
*' writers, prompted by a fal$e zeal, have attempti^d 
" to defend the purity of the Scripture- Greeks their ^ 
" labour has been idly employed *." 

These triumphant observations are founded on twa 
propositions, both of which he takes for granted ; and 
yet neither of them is true. 

1 . The one. That an inspired language must needs: 
be a language of perfect eloquence, — 2. The other,* 
That eloquence is something congenial and essentiak 
to human speech. — I sliall shew the falsehood of both. • 

With regard to the first proposition, I will be bold 
to affirm, that were the Style of the New Testament 
exactly such as his very exaggerated account of it 
would persuade us to believe, namely, that it is utterly 
rude mid barbarous, and abounding with e'oery fault 
that can possibly deform a language, this is so far 
from proving such language not divinely inspiij^d, that 
it is one certain mark of this original. 

I will not pretend to point out which books of tho 
New Testament were or were not composed by those 
who had the Greek tongue thus miraculously infuse4 
into them ; but this I will venture to say, that the 
style of a writer so inspired, who had not (as these 
writers had not) afterwards cultivated his knowledge of 
the language on the principles of Grecian eloquence,- 
would be precisely such as we find it in the books of 
the New Testament. 

For, if this only be allowed, which no one, I think, 
will contest with me, that a strange language acquired 
by illiterate men, in the ordinary way, would be full 
pf the idioms of their native tongue, just as the Scrip- 

* Dr. Middle ton'» JEwaj^ oft the Gift of Tongues, Works, vol. ii^ 
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tare-Greek is observed to be full of Syriasms aiki 
Hebraisms ; how can it be pretended, by those who 
reflect upon the nature of language, that a strange 
txmgue divinely infused into illiterate men, like that 
at the day of Pentecost, could have any other proper- 
ties or conditions ? 

Let ua' weigh these cases impartially. Every lan- 
guage consists of two distinct parts ; the single terms, 
and the phrases and idioms. The first, as far as con- 
cerns appellatives especially, is of mere arbitrary im- 
position, though on artificial principles common to 4II 
men : The second arises insensibly, but constantly, 
from the manners, customs, and teo^pers of those to 
whom the language is vernacular; and so becomes, 
though much less arbitrary (as what the Grammariaos 
CaH congrmtjf is more concerned in this part than in 
the other), yet. various and different as the several 
tribes and nations of mankind. The first th^efore is 
um^latf^ to every thing but to the genius of language 
in general : the second hath an intimate connexion with 
the ^liions, notions, and opinions of that people only, 
to whom the language is native. 

Let us consider tlicn the constant way which illiterate 
men take to acquire the knowledge ot a foreign tongue. 
Do they not make it their principal, and, at first, their 
only study, to treasure up in their memory the signifi- 
cation of the terms ? Hence, when they come to talk 
or write in the speech thus acquired, their language is 
found to be full of their own native idioms. And thus 
it will continue, till, by long use of the strange tongue, 
and especially by long acquaintance with the. owners 
of it, they have unbibed tlie particular genius of the 
language. . . 

Suppose tlien tius foi*eign tongue, instead of being 
thus gradually introduced into the minds of these ilUta- 

rate 
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irate mieti, was instantaneously infused into thcni ; the 
<»peration (though not the very mode of operating) 
Ijeing the same, must not the effect be the same, Idt 
-the eause be never so different? Without question. 
The divine impression must be made eitiier by fixing 
the terms or single words only and their signification 
in the memory ; as, for instance, Greek terms corres^ 
ponding to the Syriac or Hebrew; or else, together 
with that simple impression, another must be made, 
to inrich the mind with all the ideas which go towards 
the composing tlie phrases and idioms of the language 
-SO inspired: But this latter impression setems to r^t^ 
quire, or rather indeed implies, a previous one, of the 
tempers, fashions, and opinions of the people to whom 
the language is native, upon the mii^ls of those to** 
whom the language is thus imparted; because the 
phrase and idiom arises from and is dependent on the 
-manners arising from thence : . and therefore the force 
of expression can be understood only in proportion to 
the knowledge of those manners : and understood they 
- were to be ; the Recipients of this spiritual gift being 
not organical Canals, but rational Dispensers. So that 
this would be a waste of miracles without a sufficient 
cause; the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the Dis- 
ciples were enabled of themselves to adapt the words 
of the Greek or any other language, abundantly serving 
every useful purpose, all which centered in the eommu- 
Tiicating of clear intormationt. We conclude, 
therefore, that what was thus inspired was the terms, 
together with that grammatic congruity in tlici us^. 
of them, which is dependent thereon. In a word, to 
sttppose such kind of inspired knowtedge of ^/^^/^e 
tongues as includes all the native peculiarities, which, 
if you will, you may call their elegancies (for the more \ 
i^ language is coloured by the character and nmnners 
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of the native users, the more elegant it is esteemed) ; 
to suppose this, is, as I have said, an ignorant fency, 
and repugnant to reason and experience. 

Now, ti^om what hath been observed, it follows, that 
if the style of the New Testament were indeed derived 
from a language divinely infused as on the day of Pen- 
tecost, it must be just such, with regard to its style, 
which, in fact, we find it to be ; that is to say, Greek 
terms very frequently delivered in Syriac and Hebrew 
idiom. 

The conclusion from the whole is this, that ^ nomnd 
or local barbarity of style (for that this attribute, when 
applied to style, is no more than nominal or local, will 
be clearly shewn under our next head) is so far from 
being an objection to its miraculous acquisition^ that it 
is one marH of such extraordinary original. 

But the learned writer is so perfectly satisfied that 
this barbarity of style, which claims the title of inspired, 
is a sure mark of imposture, that he almost ventures 
to foretel, it will prove the destruction of tliose preten- 
siotis, as it did to the Delphic Oracles. The parallel, 
he tliinks, is a curiosity ; and so do I ; therefore the 
reader shall have it just as he himself has dressed it up. 
*' It is somewhat curioics to observe, that there was a 
^ • controversy of the same kind amongst tlie Ancient 
■' Heathens, congerning the style and composition of 
" the Delphic Oracles. For as those Oracles were 
*' delivered in verse, and the verses generally rude and 
" harsh, and offending frequently both in the exactness 
" of metre and propriety of language, so men of sense 
*' easily saw that they could iwt be inspired by the 
'* Deity : others, on the contrary, blinded by their 
" prejudices, or urged by their zeal, to support the 
" credit of the popular superstition, constantly niam* 
*^ tained;; that the verses were really beaufiful and 

*^ noble 
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"** noble, and worthy of God; and that the contrary 
opinion flowed from a false delicacy and sickly taste, 
which relished no poetry, but what was soft and 
sweet ; and breathing nothing, as it were, hut spices 
and perfumes. The dispute however seems to have 
been compounded, and a distinction found, in which 
all parties acquiesced, by allowing some sort qfin^i- 
ration^ and divhie authority to the matter of the 
Oracle^ but leaving all the rest to the proper talents 
and faculties of the Prophetess : who being tired at 
last with the continual labour of versifying, began to 
utter her Oracles in prose, till the whole imposture 
fell by degrees into an universal contempt, and so 
finally expired *." 
A sad story ! But, happily, the essential differences 
between these oracular pretensions, and those of the 
Christian Evangelists (all of which the learned Writer 
has thought proper to overlook), will ease us of our 
fears ; for any one of these differences is sufficient to 
shew, that though the objection may hold good against 
the Heathen Oracles, yet it has not the least force 
against Scripture inspiration. 

1. First then the Delphic Oracles were supposed to 
proceed from the fabled God of vei^scy who having, / 
according to the popular opinion, inspired" his Poets 
as well as Prophets, there was, in tlie writings of th^ 
most authentic of the former, a model of divme elo- 
quence, -on which the pretensions of the latter migbt 
be estimated. But Scripture inspiration came profes- 
sedly from a Deity who had declared that his thoughts 
are not our tlioughts, neither are our ways^ his ways. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, ^c. f 

• Esta^ an the Gift of Tongues, vol. ii. of Middleton'a Works, 
f?* 9i> 95» t I«*i*J* 1^- 8/ 9« J 
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2. The Delphic Oracles were ddivcred in verse or 
measure; for the composition of which, there were 
established rules, fbnned on the writingB of the ancient 
Poets : when therefore this species of eloquence was 
employed by the Delphic Prophetess, if she conformed 
not to the established rules, but offended against the 
metre, which her own God originally inspired, she 
might be fairly adjudged an impostor. But the in* 
spired Penman disclaimed all models of human ^o- 
quence, and the enticing words of man'stwisdom. 

3. The Delphic Prophetess was a were organ, her. 
Prophecies being delivered in a fit of ecstacy, when 
the presence of the God was supposed to obliterate 
all the impressions of human ideas ; so that every iota 
was to be placed to the account of the inspiring God. 
But it was just otherwise with such as \^cre actuated, 
by the Holy Spirit : Tliese, in the very moments of 
inspiration, still retained the free use of themselves^, 
and continued masters of their rational and persuasive; 
faculties; the Spirits if the Prophets (as St Paul in-, 
forms us, who spoke from his own experieqce) uere 
subject to the Frophets * / The Pagan Zealots there- 
fore grossly prevaricated, when, to cover the imposture 
of the Delphic Oracle, they compromised the matter 
tilth their adversaries, by allowing some sort of inspi- 
ration, and divine authority, but leaving all the rest 
to the proper talerits and faculties of the Prophetess, 
But the Defenders of our holy Religion, when they 
•ay the same thing in defence of sacred Scripture, do 
neitheir prevaricate nor compromise; they adyanccy. 
and they adhere to^ a reasonable qnd consistent hypo^ 
thesis; which, in an examination of the present state 
«f the books of the New Testament as transmitted 

- - * 1 Cor. xiv: 52. - ' " ' ^ 

down 
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down ta us from the earliest antiquity, I have shewn 
to be actually supported by fact. 

On the whole, then,' we need not be too much 
alarmed at the hint which the learned Writer hath 
here given us, in the fate of the Delphic Oracles^ 
though never so tragically related : — The Prophetess^ 
tired at last with the continual labour of versify ingj 
began to utter her oracles in pros£, /i// the whole 
imposture Jell by degrees into an universal contempt^ 
and so Jinallji crpired; I say we need not be much 
alanned at this catastrophe, because our Oracles hold 
nothing in common with the Delphic; and because 
the disgrace brought upon these was derived neither 
from their bad verse nor barbarous prose; but from 
very ditferent causes ; w^hich the learned Person either 
did not know, or at least did not care that his Reader 
should. 

In a word, there is but one single mark of re- 
semblance in all this ostentatious parallel ; and tliat 
does not lie between the Pagan and Christian Oracles, 
but between their Defenders ; who, witli equal indis-] 
cretion, contended for purity, elegance, and beauty 
of sty'.e, where in one case it was not to be found, 
then ^1 pretended to; and in the other, neither pre- 
tended to, nor found. The defenders of the Delphic 
OrackSy the learned Person thus describes, that^ 
hlinded by their prejudices, or urged by their zeal to^ 
support the credit of the popular superstition, they- 
C07}stantly maintainedy that the verses were really 
beautiful and noble , a'nd xcorthy of God; and that 
the contrary opiniodi flowed from a false delicacy, and 
sickly taste, which relished no poetry, but what was. 
soft and sweet, and breathing nothing but spices dn^ 
perfumes. — The Defenders of Scripture eloquence hcT 
had before represented in the same light-^^wrf 

though 
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though some Writers, prompted by a false Zeal, hoot 
attempted to defend the purity of Scripture-Greek, 
their labours have been idly employed. 

Nothing, indeed, is more certain. Their labours 
.have been very idly employed. One conmion ddu- 
,sion has misled the zealous defenders of all religjbns 
on this head, not only the Pagan and the Christian, 
but, as we have seen, the Mahometan likewise. And 
here let me observe, what is well worth our notice, 
that that common imbecility of our nature, which 
leads the professors of all Religions into the same 
specific absurdities of the marvellous, though without 
imitating one another, has (when blundering on, in 
the obscure of Superstition, or the blind blaze of 
Fanaticism) generally been more successful in the 
support of false Religion than of the true. Of tliis I 
have occasionally given divers instances elsewhere. 
One of them, which I just now chanced to mention, 
will deserve to be explained. Tlie Maliometan Doc- 
tors were (with their Master) under this common de- 
lusion, tliat an inspired writing must needs be a per- 
fect model of eloquence. And they succeeded better 
than the Christian ; for they had advantages which 
our zealots had' not For, first, Mahomet himself de- 
livered the Alcoran to his followers under this cha- 
racter ; and defied the masters of human eloquence 
to equal it ; whereas the writers of Holy Scripture dis- 
claim all these fantastic advantages. Secondly, when 

. Mahomet retailed his Alcoran, there was no acknow- 
ledged, model of Arabic eloquence; but when the 

; ^oks of the New Testament were composed, there 
were many, and of the highest authority ; so that those 

:. bold pretensions easily obtained, and soon smoothed 
;the way for its actually becoming such d. model, 
.lastly. Enthusiasm, which had just done much greater 

things, 
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things, easily induced the Saracens to believe, , that 
they saw what their Prophet so confidently objected 
to their admiration, an all-perfect model of eloquence 
in the Chapters of the Alcoran. And they believed 
so long till the book became in fact, what at first they 
had only fancied it, as real and substantial a pattern 
of eloquence as any whatsoever; a paradox, which, 
like many otliers that I have had the odd fortune to 
advance, will presently be seen to be only another 
name for Truth. But here in the Nortli-west, our 
enthusiasm is neither so exalted, nor our habits so 
constant. We have neither the knack of persuading 
ourselves so readily, nor the humour of sticking to a 
fashion so obstinately. 

However foolish then owv false Zealots have shewn 
themselves in attempting to defend the purity of the 
Scripture Greek, it Tittle became the learned Writer, 
of all men, to make them the subject of his derision ; 
since the smne false principle, which betrayed them 
into one extreme, hath misled him into anotlier. The 
principle I mean (and it has misled many besides) is 
that which lays it down for truth, That an inspired 
Scripture must be a model of perfect eloquence. 



CHAP. IX. 

• 

THIS brings us to the learned Writer's second 
proposition, which I promised to examine; and on 
which the principle, here delivered^ is founded. Jt 
is this, - . 

2. That eloquence is something congenial alid 
essential to human speech ; and inherent in the cod- 
stitution of things. 

This supposes, that tliereis some certain arohettpe 
Vol. VIII. U vol 
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in nature, to which that q u ah ty refers, and on whidi 
it is to be formed and modelled. And, indeed, ad- 
mitting this to be the case, one should be apt enough 
to conclude, that wiien the Autlior of Nature con- 
descended to inspire one of these plastic performances 
of human art, he would make it by the exactest 
pattern of the Archetypi.\ 

But the proposition ijj tanciful and false. Eloquence 
is not congenial or essential to human speech, nor 
is there any Archetype in nature to Mhich ihat 
quality refers. It is accidental and arbitrary, and 
depends on custom and fashion : It is a mode of human 
communication which changes with the changing cli- 
mates of the earth ; and is as various and unstable as 
the genius, temper, and manners of its diversified in- 
habitants. For what is purity but the use of such 
tenns, witli their multiplied combinations, as the in- 
terest, the complexion, or the caprice of a Writer or 
S{)eaker of Authority hath preferred to its equals? 
What is ELEGANCE, but such a turn of idiom as a 
fashionable fancy hath brought into repute ? And what 
is SUBLIMIT V, but the application of such images, as 
arbitrary or casual connexions, rather tlian their own 
native grandeur, have dignified and ennobled ? Now 
Eloquence is a compound of these three qualities 
of Speech, and consequently must be as nominal and 
unsubstantial as its constituent parts. So that that 
mode of composition, which is a model of perfect 
eloquence to one nation or people, must appear extra- 
vagant or mean to another. And thus in fact it was. 
Indian and Asiatic Eloquence were esteemed hyper- 
bolic, unnatural, abrupt, and puerile, to the more 
phlegmatic inhabitants of Rome and Atliens. And 
the Western Eloquence, in its turn, appeared nerve- 
. kss and effeminate, frigid or insipid^ to the hardy and 

. inflaaied 
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inflamed imaginations of the East. Nay, what is 
more, each species, even of the most approved genus, 
changed its nature -vvith the change of clime tind lan- 
guage; and the same expression, which, in one place, 
had the utmost mnplicity, had, in another, the utmost 
sublime. 

Longinus reading these words in the Septuagint, 
God said, Let there he lighty and there was light , and 
regulating his ideas on the genius of his own language, 
very acutely gave them as an example of the sublime. 
We may be sure the judgment of so accomplished a 
Critic would be eagerly laid hold on by our Doctor's 
zealous Divines^ to exalt the credit of Moses s elocu- 
tion. Indeed, the sublime introduction to the book 
of Genesis passed, for a long time, unquestioned. 
At length Huetius and Le Clerc, more carefully at- 
tending to the original text, discovered that the words ' 
were so far from hmigsublimey that they were of the'*' 
utmost simplicity ; and each of these Critics composed ' 
a long dissertation to support his opinion. So far 
was well ; but, not content with what they had done, 
they would needs prove that Longinus was mistaken 
in his criticism of the Greek. This provoked the 
PoetBoileau, who had just translated that celebrated 
work, to support his Author's judgment; and (as he i 
was in the same delusion with his adversaries) he did 
it by endeavouring to prove the sublime of the original 
expression. This furnished matter for answers and 
replies in abundance: Whereas, had the disputants 
but reflected, that the same expression, which in one 
language was highly sublim^^ might, in anothei*, be 
extremely simple, the judgment of^ the Greek critic 
Would have been confessed by Huetius and Le Clerc, 
and the biblical knowledge of these tu'o learned In- 
terpreters allowed of by Boileau. .As the reason of 
- u 2 -^iSi. 
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all this serves to illustrate what is here advanced coiH 
ceming the nature of eloquence^ I shall endeavour to 
explain it. The ideas arising frcwn the knowledge 
of tlie true God, and his attributes, were familiar 
to jMoses ; a«d whenever ideas are familiar, they raise 
no emotion; consequently, the expression of such 
ideas will naturally be eold and simple. There is 
IliC utmost sim{)licity in» the words — God said. Let 
there be light j ami there was light : aad nothing but 
their simplicity would be seen or felt by a Jewish 
Reader, towhom tiie same religious ideas were equally 
familiar. But let a Greek, brought up and educated 
in the grovelling and puerile notions which his national 
Theology produced and supported, let such a one, I 
say, raise himself with pain, by tlie strong effort of a 
superior geniusy 

"" To the first Good, fir^t Perfect, and first Fair,'' 

the new ideas, with which his mind is warmed and 
enlarged by the knowledge of the true God and his 
Attributes, naturally produce admiration ; and admi- 
ration in a Genius, is the parent of ^wM/wc expression. 
So that when the subject is Creation, his point will be 
to convey the highest idea of Onmipetence : but fte 
effbct of diTJne power, immediately following its vo* 
lition, gives that highest idea : therefore, in the midst 
of his sublhnc conceptions, he will hardly think of any 
other words to convey them tlian — God said, Let 
there be lights and there was light. And every Greek 
Reader, to whom the ideas of true Theology were aft 
novel and unfanjiliar as they were to the Writer, would 
naturally esteem that expression, wliich so graphically 
describes the instantaneous production of Omnipo- 
tence, to be infinitely sublime. . 
Apply all this to the Books of the New -Testa- 

1 MENT^ 
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MENT, an authorized collection, professedly designed 
for liie rule and direction of mankind. Now such a 
rule demanded that it should be inspired of God, 
But inspired writing, the Objectors say, implies the 
most perfect eloquence. What human model then was 
the Holy Ghost to follow? And a human model, erf 
arbitrary construction, it mwst needs be, because there 
was no other.: Or if there were another, it would 
never suit the ;purpose, which was to make an im- 
pression on the minds and aftections; and this im- 
pression, such an eloquence only as that which had 
gaipedthe popular ear could effect. Should there- 
fore the eastern eloquence be employed? But this 
would be too inflated and gigantic for tlie fVest. 
Should it be the western ? But tliis would be too cold 
and torpid for the East. Ox suppose the generic elo- 
quence of the more polished Nations was to be pre- 
ferred, Which species of it was to be employed ? The 
rich exuberance of the Asiatic Greeks, or the dry 
xx)nciseness of the Spartans ? The pure and poignant 
.ease and flowing sweetness of the Attic modulation, 
or the strength and grave severity of the Roman toner 
Or should all give way to that African torrent, which 
.arose from the fermented mixture of the dregs of 
.<jrreece and Italv, and soon after overflowed tlie 
Church with theological conceits in a sparkling luxu- 
oriancy of thought, and a sombrous^rankness of expres- 
jsion ? Thus various were the specieses ! all as much 
\ decried by a different Genus, and each as much dis- 
liked by a different Species, as the eloquence of the 
^remotest East and West, by one another. 

But it will be said, Are there not some more sub- 
stantial principles of eloquence, common to all ?-— 
Without doubt, there are. — Why then should npt 
Ihese have been employed, to do credit to the Apos- 

u .3 * tolic 
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tolic inspiration ? For good reasons : respecting both the 
Speaker and the Hearers. For what w eloquence buta ^ 
persuasive turn given to the elocution, to supply that 
inward, that conscious pfcrsuasion of the Speaker, so 
necessary to gain a fair hearing ? But the first Preachers 
of the Gospel did not need a succedaneum to that 
inward conscious persuasion ! And what is the end 
of eloquence, even M'hen it extends no further than 
to those more general principles, but to stifle reason, 
and inflame the passions ? But the propagation of 
Christian Truths indispensably requires the aid of 
Reason, and requires no other huonan aid. And 
Reason can never be fairly and vigorously exerted 
but in that favourable interval which precedes the 
appeal to the passions. These were the causes which 
forced the Masters of Eloquence to confess, that the 
utmost perfection of their art consists in keeping it 
concealed ; for that the ostentation of it seemed to 
indicate the absence of Truth — Ubicunque o^s osten- 
daiur^ says the most candid and able of them all, 
Veritas abesse videaiur*. Hence so many various 
precepts to make their most artificial periods appear 
artless. Now surely that was a very suspicious in- 
strument for Heaven-directed Men, which, to preserve 
its credit, must pretend absence, and labour to keep 
out of sight. ' 

What, therefore, do our deas of fit and right tell 
us is required in the style of an universal Law ? Cer- 
tainly no niore than this — To employ tho^e aids 
which are common to all Language as such ; aud to 
reject what is peculiar to each, as they are casually 
circumstanced. And what are these aids but cleak- 
NESs and precision ? By these, the mind and senti- 
ments of the Composer are intelligibly conveyed to 
the Reader. These qualities are essential to language, 

* Quint, 1. ix. c. 3. 

as 
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as it is distinguished from jargon: they are eternally 
the same, and independent on custom or fashion. 
To give a language clearness, was the office of Phi- 
losophy ; to give it precision, was the office of Grammar. 
Definition j)erforms the first service by a resolution of 
the ideas which make up the terms ; Syntaxis per- 
forms the second by a combination of the several parts 
of speech into a systematic congruity : these are tlie 
very things in language which are least positive, as 
being conducted on the principles of Metaphysics 
and Logic. Whereas, all besides, from the very 
power of the elements, and signification of the terms, 
to the tropes and figures of Composition, are arbi- 
trary; and, what is more, as these are a deviation 
from those principles of Metaphysics and Logic, 
they are fi-equently vicious. This, the great Master, 
quoted above, finely confesseth, where speaking of 
that ornamented speech, which he calls o-x^/AoJa A«?i«f, 
lie makes the following confession and apology — 
** esset enim omne Scheipa vitium, si non peteretur, 
" sed accidereti Verum auctoritate, vetustate, con- 
" suetudine, plerumque defenditur, sa^pe etiam ra- 
** TiONE QUADAM. Idcoque cum sit a simplici 
** rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus est, si 
'* habet phobabile aliquid quod sequatur*." 

Now these qualities of clearness and precision, so 
necessary to the communication of our ideas, emi- 
nently distinguish the writers of the New Testament; 
insomuch that it might be easily shewn, thai whatever 
difficulties occur in the sacred volumes, they do not 
arise from any imperfection in the mode of conveying 
their ideas, occasioned by this local or nominal bar^ 
bar it]/ of style ; but either from the sublime or obscure 
nature of the things conveyed to the reader by words j 

♦ Quint. 1. ix. c. 3. 

u 4 or 
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or from the purposed conciseness of the writer; who^ 
in the occasional mention of any matter unrelated, or 
not essential, to the dispensation, always affects a stu- 
died brevity. 

But further ; suppose that, in some cases, an au- 
thentic Scripture, designed for a religious rulct de- 
manded this quality of Jgcal eloquence (for that, in 
general, it is not required, I have fully shewn above) ; 
let this, I say, be supposed,* yet still it would not affect 
the case in hand, since it would be altogether unsuitable 
to the peculiar genius of the gospel. It might easily 
be know'n to have been the purpose- of Providence 
(though such purpose had not been expressly declared), 
that the Gospel should bear all the substantial marks 
of its divine Original ; as well in the circunistances of 
jits promulgation, as in the coursfe of its progress. To 
this end, the appointed Ministers of its conveyance 
were^rsons, mean and illiterate, and chosen from 
amongst the lowest of the people ; that when Sceptics 
and Unbelievers saw the world converted by the fooU 
ishness of preachmg^ as the learned Apostle, in great 
humility, thinks fit to call it, they might have no pretence 
to ascribe the success, to the parts, the station, or the 
authority of the Preachers. Now had the language,, 
infused into these illiterate men, been tlie sublime of 
Plato, or the eloquence of Tully, Providence would 
have appeared to counteract its own measures, and 
defeat the purpose best calculated to advance its glory. 
But Vod is wise^ thotcgh mans a fool. And the course 
of his Wisdom was here; as every wliere else, uniform 
and constant. It not only^chose the weakest Ministers 
of his Will, but kept oii't of their hands that powerful 
weapon of cotitorteS yfor As, which their adversaries 
might so easily have wrested to the dishonour of the 
Gospel. So much was Dr. Middleton mistaken, when 

besides 
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bemddlr ckamess (which he might be allowed to expect) 
he supposes jft«r/ify, nobleness^ ond ^thetic a fiction^ 
to be qualities inseparable cfrom an inspired writings 
St. Paul, who, amongst these simple instruments, was, 
for the same wise purposes, made an exception to the 
general choice, yet industriously prosecuted that sub- 
lime riew, for the sake of which the choice wats made ; 
by rejecting all other weapons but tliose of the Spirit, 
to s^pread abroad the Conquests of the Son of God? 
My speech (says he) and my preaching was net with ' 
inticing words of maris wisdom, but in the demonstra* 
tion of the Spirit and of Poiver^ As much as to say, 
** My success was not owing to the sophistical elo- 
quence of Rhetoricians, but to the supernatural powers, 
with which I was endowed, of interpreting Prophecies 
and M orking Miracles." He subjoins the reason of 
his use of these means — that their faith should not 
stand in the wisdom ofmen^ but in the power of God; 
i. e. Be convened not by force of Philosophy and 
Eloquence, but of the supernatural gifts of the Spirit : 
Therefore (saitli he again) God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the JVorld to confomid the wise; mid the 
weak things of the JVorld to confound the mighty *• 
And lest it should be said, tiiat this was an affectation 
of despising advantages which they themselves could 
not reach, it pleased Providence tliat this declaration 
should be made, not by one of tlie more sordid and 
jdioti^ of the number : but by Him, to whom h.oth 
nature and discipline had given powers to equal even 
the heights of Greek and Roman elocution. For we 
see, by what now and then accidentally flames out in 
the fervor of his reasoning, that he had a strong and 
clear discernment, a quick and lively imagination, and 
an exteiisiye and intimate acquaintance with those 

* ♦ I Cor. ii. 4. 

Mastera 
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Masters in moral painting, the Greek Sophist^ and 
Philosophers : ail which he proudly sacrificed to the 
glory of the everlasting Gospel. Nor does he appear 
to have been conscious of any inconsistency between 
an inspired language and its local barbarity of style : 
for, having had occasion, in this very Epistle, to remind 
the Corinthians of the abundance of spiritual grace 
bestowed upon him, he says, / thank my God, I speak 
with tongues more than you all*;' and yet he tells 
them that he is rude in speech f. Which ap| arent 
inconsistency tlie reader may accept, if he pleases, for 
a further proof of the truth of what has been above 
delivered, concerning the natural condition of an in- 
spired language. / 

Thus we see, how unsuitable this quality of local 
eloquence would be to the peculiar genius of the 
Gospel. Yet as there is, in the Old Testament, much 
of this ornament of style, and more imagined, it may 
not be improper to explain tlie reason of this diversity, 
and shew how consistent the use of it is, in those 
places, with tlie principles already laid down. 

1. First, then, we may observe that Judaism was 
not an universal religion, but instituted for the use of 
a single people ; so that none of the inconveniencies 
mentioned above of a local eloquerice could arise from 
the use of it in that religion. 

2. The Jewish religion had a public part J ; and 
consequently abounded in such Rites and Ceremonies, 
to which an ornamented style was well adapted. 

3. The subjects of several of the Books of the Old 
Testament are in their nature poeticaly several r he tori- 
caly and so seem to have demanded a Style suitable to 
their genius. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 18. t ^ Cor. xi. 6# 

I See Div« Leg. Book v. 
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CHAP. X. 

AND now enough hath been said to make a just 
estimate of the value of those objections which two 
celebrated writers*" have inforced, with all their art 
and address, against the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, from its local barbarity of style. Dr. Middleton';3 
objection hath been considered aheady. 1 shall chuse 
to close this first part of my discourse with an exami- 
nation of that still more ingenious objection of the noble 
Author of the Characteristics; who hath employed 
all the powers of his wit and eloquence to expose the 
want of these qualities in the sacred Volumes. „p 

' " It is NO OTHERWISE (says his Lordship) 

'* in the grammatical art of Characters and painted 
** SPEECH, than in the art of painting itself. I have 
" seen, in certain Christian Churches, an ancient piec^e 
'^ or two, affirmed, on the solemn faith of priestly 

tradition, to have been angelically and divinely 

wrought by a supernatural hand and sacred penciU 
^^ Had the piece happened to be of^a hand. Hke 
*^ Raphaels, I, could have found nothing certain to 
*^ oppose to the tradition. But having observed the 
" whole STYLE and manner of the pretended heavenly 
" workmanship, to be so indifferent as to vary, in 
" many particulars, from the truth of art, I pre- 
*^ sumed, within myself, to beg pardon of the tradition, 
" and assert, confidently^ that if the pencil had been 
** heaven-guided it could never have been so lame in 
^^ ifs perjorniance : it being a mere contradiction to 
*^ all divine and moral truth, that a celestial handy sub- 

* Dr. MJddWtoa and Lord Shaftesbury. 

" mittin^ 
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^' mitdng itself to the rudiments of a human art, 
^^ should sin against the art itself, and express falser 
** hood and error instead of justness and proportion *." 
This tale of St. Luk^s paint'wgy like the story of 
the Delphic Oracles, needs no application. Every 
one sees that it is given to discredit the inspiration of 
holy Scripture. But as confidently as his Lordship 
6ays, he draws his conclusions from it, he gives them 
no other support than this mistaken conceit, which he 
erects into an axiom : That it is no otherwise in the 
grUmmatical art of characters and painted speech^ than 
in the art of painting itseff: or, in other words, that 
the painted speech of Characters which represent 
ideas, and Repainted images of things ^ are perform- 
ances of the isame kind. Now, in examining their 
'natures by the principles of human speech, before laid 
down and explained, it appears tiiat they are of very 
different kinds, having nothing in common but the office 
of giving information, truly duA clearly ; one of them 
by representing the images of corporeal tilings ; the 
Otlier by representing the incorporeal ideas of tlie 
speaker s or writer's mind. And what thing is tliere, 
in art or nature, which does not hold something in 
common with another? But the difference between 
these is indeed no less than between things natural 
And things positive, between constitutional and arbi- 
trary; paijiting being Imitation, and words only 
symbols. The sutgect of the Jirst^ constant, unva- 
riable, necessary ; as having its archetype in nature : 
the other unstable, shifting, and capricious, as depend- 
ing for its existence on the human will, under the 
direction of fancy and caprice. In painting there is, 
pmperly speakings but one true styky and that is an exact 
imitation of nature. In speech there are as many 

* Charactt viii. p. 230. 

true 
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true styles as there are tempers and humours, custom* 
and fashions, amongst men. Eloquence, or truth (f 
styk^ hi speakhig or writing, being nothing else but 
the adapting the terms of human speech to the various 
conceptions, fancies, and affections of the hearers; m 
that, as in painting there is but one true style, and that 
REAL, because an imitation of nature ; in speech thece 
are many true styles, but all fantastic, Ibecause ail 
are the creatures of arbitrary fashion. 

The noble Author himself seemed to suspect tb^^t 
these two tilings had but a slender connexion in nhture^ 
and therefore endeavoured to strengthen the tie by arU 
Hence his figurative expressions of painted speech, 
for writings m order to clap up a forced alliance 
between writing and paintitig; and, on the contrary^ 
style, for manner of painting ; to bring painting and 
writing related. A fevourable Critic may possibly say, 
that the noble Writer had no other purpose, in the use 
of these elegant figures, than to ornament his language. 
Perhaps not. It is then only a remarkable example of 
the truth, of an olxservation made above: " that the 
pi'incipal end of eloquence, ,as it is employed in human 
affairs, is to mislead reason, and to cajole the fancy 
and affections.'* 

On tlH) whole then, all the conclusion we can reasoon 
ably draw from this noble Author's remarks on hea-^ 
VENLY WORKMANSHIP in painting 'dud in speech, h 
only thb, that if an inspired Painter were to give us 
a Picture, it would indeed equal or excel the pencil 
of Raphael; because here was a real Arcfietype to 
work by, that is to say, Nature : but, if we may 
credit Reason, whose dictates, I am sorry to say, are 
not always those of his Lordship, an inspired Writer 
woald receive no more assistance from Heaven in his 
expression, than wlrnt was necessary to give his speech 

the 
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the essential qualities of all language, namely, clear* 
NESS and precision ; because here was no real arche- 
type to follow ; the various modes of eloquence being 
mostly fantastic, as existing only in capricious cus- 
tom; and therefore unworthy the notice of a divine 
Inspirer. 

I have now gone through the first part of my Dis- 
course ; which proposed to consider the OflSce and 
Operations of the Holy Spirit as the guide of 
TRUTH, who clears and enlightens the Understanding. 
In this part, I have endeavoured to vindicate his first 
Descent and his inspiration of holy Scripture ; I have 
distinguished the mode of that inspiration; I have 
explained the character of an inspired language; I 
have inquired into the nature of human eloquence, 
and have carefully examined the force of our free Rea- 
soners, on every one of these distinct heads^ 
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I NOW proceed to the second branch of my Dis- 
course, which is, to consider the Holy Spirit under the 
idea of the comforter, M^ho purifies and supports 
the Will. 

And here, his divine power manifested itself in the 
same miraculous Operations. Sacred Antiquity is very 
large and full in its accounts of the sudden and entire 
change made by the Holy Spirit, in the dispositions 
and manners of those whom it had enlightened ; instan- 
taneously effacing all their evil habits, and familiarizing 
their practice to the performance of every virtuous and 
pious action. 

To this. illustrious and triumphant conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, the very enemies and persecutors 
of our holy Faith have been forced to bear witness : 
not only in the serious accounts which some * of them 
bavg given of the innocence and virtue of PRiAyxivE 

* Pliny the younger, Suetonius, Tacitus, &c. 

CURI3« 
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Christianity ; but even in the mockery and ridicule 
of others *, on the subject of the boasted virtue of 
water-baptbm ; which was then commonly accom* 
panied with, and sometimes preceded by, these extra- 
orduiary eflfusions of grace from the Comforter. 
" Come here (say these unhappy Libertines) and sec 
the amazing efficacy of Christian-baptism ! whoever is 
immerged in this water, though before, he were an 
adulterer, a practised thief or murderer, rises cleansed 
and purified from all his crimes ; and commences, on 
the instant, a life of temperance, of justice, and of 
charity.*' Thus did these impioui? scomers endeavour 
to disguise their chagrin at the triumphs of the Spirit 
over Vice and Paganism, by a sarcastic parody of the 
grateful exultations of the Christian Pastors. In truth, 
it was all they had to say ; for, after this, they were 
reduced to seek a forced consolation in the possibility 
that some natural cause had produced so extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to inquire whether 
any such cause can be reasonably assigned. 

Tlie enemies of our Faith hope to find it in Fana- 
ticism and SuPEnsTiTioN, the two Passions which 
the strong impression of a wea;' Religion begets, by its 
HOPES and fears, on the mind of man. 

Let us see, whether either, or both of these, will 
account for so sudden and lasting a conversion, from 
vice and coiTuption, to a life of sanctity and virtue. 

Superstition, which only depraves the Reason, 
without making any impression on those faculties of 
the mind that most incline the Will to a new bias, 
never effects any considerable change in the manners. 
Its utmost force is but just enough to persuade us, 
that an exact attention to the officious ceremonies of 

* Msus, Julian, &c. 

Religion 
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Religion will be of force to secure us from the evils 
denounced against vice and immorality ; or, at least, 
that some transient acts of penitence, as the approaches 
of Death alarm us, will be sufficient to entitle us to 
the reward of a pure and well-spent Life, 

Fanaticism, indeed, shakes and agitates the mind 
with greater violence : and by instigating those facul- 
ties which most influence the Will, frequently forces 
the Manners from their bent ; and sometimes effaces, 
or obscures, the strongest impressions of custom and 
nature. But this extraordinary fervour, though always 
violent, is rarely lasting : never so long as to turn the 
new System into a habit. So that when its rage sub- 
sides, as it very soon does, but where it drives the 
unhappy victim into downright madness, the late im- 
pressed bias on the Will keeps abating, till all the 

- former habitudes recover their relaxed tone. 

This is confirmed, not only by the general History 
of past Fanaticism, but likewise of the present, where 
we commonly ^ee the final issue of a sudden conver- 
sion to be, either a return to an open profligacy of 
manners, or a deep hypocritical dissimulation of them. 
But now if we look into the history of those early 
Converts, we shall Jind that their Virtue, from the 
very first impression of it, had all the ease, sobriety, 
and moderation of a settled habit ; in this tliey perse* 
vered ; and adding grace to graccy they went on, 
through life, in one constant tenor, firom the first bap- 

• tismal profession of their Faith by water, to the last 
awful confirmation of it in their blood. A dreadful 
period ! w^hen Nature, by the very shock, and in the 
struggle, it then suffers, becomes enabled to dissipate 
all the fumes of mental, as it is firequently observed 
to do, of corporeal intoxication. This it did, in the 
feunous case of the virtuous Savanarola of Ilorence ; 
Vol. VIII. X whose 
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ivhose story is so finely told by Guicciardini in the 
second and third hooks of his History. This Man, s 
genuine Fanatic, if ever there were any, had assumed 
the personage of a Prophet and inspired Preacher. 
A Character which he had long and successfully sus- 
tained ; taken up amidst the distresses and distractk)ns 
of his Country, and, without doubt, occasioned by 
them. But, losing his credit in the new Revolutions 
of Italy, and being brought by his enemies to the 
stake, he died, after having disavowed his pretensions, 
on the rack,^-he died, I say, sullen and silent, without 
any remaining symptom of his former Enthusiasm. 

Nor could this sudden conversion of the first Chris- 
tians be the effect of mere rational conviction. We 
know it to be morally impossible for Reason, however 
refined and strengthened by true Philosophy, to root 
out, on the instant, the inveterate habits of Vice. All 
that this magisterial Faculty can do is, by constantly 
repeating her dictates, and inforcing her conclusions, 
gradually to win over the Will; till, by little and 
little, the mind accustoms itself to another set of ideas, 
productive of other practices and other habits. A 
work of time and labour ! as those good men have 
sufficiently experienced, who, on a mere rational con- 
viction, have attempted and perfected a change in 
their lives and manners. When therefore we see the 
deepest impressions of evil custom, and the darkest 
stains of corrupted nature, thus suddenly wiped out 
and effaced, to what must we ascribe so total a re- 
form, but to the all-powerful operation of Grace ? 

But it may be objected, " That there are instances 
where Enthusiasm alone hath kept men steady in the 
practice of that virtue which a certain fanatic turn of 
mmd first recommended." Doubtless there have bcea 
ooany good people, who^ either through the weakoeiai 

of 
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of their reason, or the force of their more refined 
passions, have been hurried into fanatic fervour^, 
which have supported and confirmed them in their 
previous innocence of manners. But even here we 
have sufficient marks to distinguish these better sorts 
of Enthusiasts, from such of the first Christian Con- 
fessors, who were in the happy circumstance of being 
found innocent, when they were led into the prac- 
tice of all virtue by the Holy Spirit : whose office, 
as we have said, consisted in this gracious combina- 
tion, to enlighten the understanding, and to rectify 
the will. Now, that genial splendour ivhich con- 
ducted the first Christians into th^ knowledge of all 
truths sufficiently disclosed the divine Inspirer of all 
righteousness: But we see none of that shining light 
ordained and employed to gild the good works of 
Grace, in the morals of innocent Enthusiasts. On 
the conti*ary, we often find a more than ordinary igno- 
rance ; and sometimes, even an incapacity of making 
rational conclusions. 

Thus was the first part of the promise to send the 
Comforter, fulfilled. 



SI 
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THE other part, that he should abide with 
us FOR EVER, comcs next to be considered. We 
have observed how this likewise hath been verified 
by the sure deposit of the Spirit of Truth in sacred 
Scripture. Yet this is not the whole of the comple- 
tion. His present influence, together with the iruits 
of the past^ make the entire subject of the promise. 
Hence we conclude^ that he abides with the Church 

X % for 
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for every as well personally in his office of Com- 
fortery in supporting the Will, as virtually in his 
office of Enlightentr, in directing the Understanding. 

The only question will be, whether, from the pri- 
mitive ages down to these latter times, he hath coa- 
tinued to exercise either part of his office in the same 
extraordinary manner in which he entered upon it, 
when his descent on the Apostles was accompanied 
with all the sensible marks of the Divinity. 

And this, as it tends to the decision of more than 
one important question (not only the superstitious 
claim of CHURCHMiiiACLES, but the fanatic pretences 
to DiriNE influences) should be considered more 
at large. 

But here, I shall venture to invert the method of 
those Divines, who, in their inquiries concerning God s 
Dispensations, endeavour to prove those supposed 
facts, which they have preconceived, from the Jitness 
which they pretend to have discovered ; that is, having 
determined of what is^^ for God to do ; they, on the 
credit of this, maintain that he hath done it. On the 
contrary, I deem it more rational, as well as modest, 
first to inquire of Scripture, what God hath done: 
and, when that is known, it will be then time enough 
to explain the Jitness of his doings. 

Let us see now, what holy Scripture hath delivered 
concerning the duration of the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the Holy Spirit: Which, whether they 
rested in the Recipient, and manifested themselves in 
Grace and Knowledge transcending the powers of hu- 
manity ; or whether they extended outwards, in the 
gifts of healing, to the relief of others' infirmities, 
may, with equal propriety, be called and be accounted 
MIRACULOUS. In the one case, the gifted persoo 
was {>as$ive ; ia the other^ active. 

Now 
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Now the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Paul, has, 
I presume, determined this question for us, where, in 
the passage quoted before, on another occasion, he 
recapitulates the various prerogatives of the Apostolic 
age. This decisive passage is in these words— CAan/y 
never faileth : but whether there be pkophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shaU 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away *. 

It was the Apostle's purpose, in this place, to exalt 
Charity above all other Christian Graces; and 
therefore, having, in the preceding words, shewn its 
superiority to the rest, from its qualities and attri- 
butes ; he proceeds to urge the advantage still further^ 
from the consideration of its duiiability — Charity 
never faileth, S^c. 

The question is. Whether the superior duration^ 
here ascribed to Charity over Prophecies, Tongues^ 
and Knoivkdge, respects only the progress of the 
Gospel HERE ; or whether it extends to the comple- 
tion of it in its triumphant state, hereafter ? The 
common opinion is, that it respects another life; 
supported, as should seem, by the Apostle's inforcing 
his argument on this observation, that now we see 
through a glass darkly ; but then face to face : now 
zve knozv in part ; but then shall we know, even as 
we are known f ; where the different condition of the 
two states are plainly set in opposition to one another. 

But the other sense appears to me to be the true; 
and gives us the Apostle's meaning to this effect: 
" The virtue of Charity is to accompany the Chris- 
tian Church throughout all its stages here on earth; 
whereas the gifts of prophecy, of strange tongues, of 
supernatural knowledge, are only transitory graces, be- 

* 1 Goj. xiii. 8. •»' Ver, 12. 
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stowed upon the Church during its infirm and infant 
state, to manifest its divine birth, and to support it 
against the delusions and the Powers of darkness." 

As the words, considered in this sense, convey a 
most important Doctrine, viz. the cessation of the m- 
raculcms operations of the Holy Spirit after the esta* 
blishment of the Christian faithy and as thb perhaps 
is the only express declaration of it, recorded in sacred 
Scripture ; I shall endeavour to support my interpreta- 
tion by considerations drawn from its coherence, in 
this sense, and in this sense only, with what precedes 
and follows in the course ojf the Apostle's argument. 

The Church of Corinth, though abundantly enriched 
with all divine Graces, would not yet suffer the Holy 
Ghost to do his perfect work, in the enlargement of 
the heart by universal benevolence : but, elated with 
SPIRITUAL PRIDE (whose property is not to bear 
with those who differ from us, and to despise those 
who are beneath us in sublime attainmfents), split and 
divided themselves into opposite Sects and Factions^ 
And this unhappy situation not only rendering all 
their endowments vain and fruitless, but reflecting 
dishonour on the Giver of all good things, the Apostle 
addresses himself to expose their folly with the utmost 
of his force and vigour of reasoning. 

He proves the superior excellence of Charity above 
all other spiritual grace's whatsoever, both in its 
QUALITIES and its duration. The Jh'st three 
verses * of his argument declare that the other graces 
without Charity, are neither of use aor ornament in 
the Christian life : The ne,it four f specify the supe- 
rior qualities of Charity: and the remaining si^ X (^ 
which, the words in question make tiie Jrst ^), coi> 

• 1 Cor. xiii. i, a, 3. f Ver. 4, 5, 6, >• 

X V«r. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. ^ Ver. ^. 

sidar 
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sider Charity under the single advantage of its con- 
tinuance, when all those other graces, with which they 
were so foolishly elated, should be withdrawn. Charity 
never faileth : but xvhether there be Prophecies^ they 
shall fail ; whether there be Tongues, they shall cease ; 
-whether there be Knowledge^ it shall *oanish mvay. 
In the next two verses * he gives the reason, For we 
krmv in "party and we prophesy in part : but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away. As much as to say : When thai 
Christian xife, the lines of which are marked out 
i>y the Gospel, shsdl, by the vital powers of Charity 
on which it is erected, arrive to its full vigour and 
maturity, then those temporary aids of the Hdy 
Spirit (such as Tongues, Prophecy, and Knowledge^ 
bestowed with a purpose to subdue the prejudices 
and scepticism of those without, and to support the 
weakness and infirmities of those within ; and ^ven 
too, but imperfectly, in proportion to the defects of 
the human Recipients) shall, like the scaffolding of a 
Palace now completed, be taken down and removed. 
And to shew, that the loss of these things will be no 
longer regretted, when the Church hath advanced 
firom a state of Infancy to Manhood, in the steady 
exercise of the Christian life of Charity, he 
illustrates this truth by an elegant similitude — When 
I was a Child, I spake as d Child, I understood as a 
Child: but when I became a Man, I put away Childish 
things \. Yet no one will be so absurd to suppose 
that it was the Apostle's intention to disgrace these 
spiritual Gifts by so low a comparison. It was the 
ABUSE of them only (to which these Corinthians were 
so prone) that was designed to be corrected by it 
/ But the Apostle, having represented these extraor- 

• Vier. 9, 10* t ^^r« ^^ 

X 4 ' ^\>ari 
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dinary gifts to be as defective in themselves as they 
are contemptible in their abuse^ thought fit to add, 
that this defect did not proceed from any penurious 
influx of the Holy Spirit, but from the narrowness of 
the human recipient; the passages to the Soul being 
so clogged up with corporeal obstructions, as to be 
unable to convey to the Sensory any more than an 
oblique glimpse of the sovereign good : But that, 
when we have shsiken oflF this mortal incumbrance, 
and regained tlie regions of light and liberty, we shall 
then intuitively comprehend the whole economy both 
of Nature and of Grace. For now (says he) ice 
see through a glass darkly *, but then face to face : 
Now I know in party even as also I am hiozvn. And 
this observation, which evidently respects a future 
state, led men to understand the Apostle as taking in 
another life, on which to fouhd that superior duration 

* BXiwoj^ii* yoc^ otfii h* laMfn l» ecl»iyfAuli — the seeing throvghf or 
in a glass, hy an Enigma, seems, at first view, an odd and incon- 
gruous expression, since rnformation by a speculum, of what kind 
soever, conveys the natural or real image of the reflected object, 
though that image be seen only faintly and obscurely. But an 
Enigma is not the natural image of the object conveyed, but an 
arbitrary mark, which, under very foreign ideas, is mysteriously 
made to stand for the natural image. Yet, if we attend carefully 
to the subject, we shall find the expression to be very elegant. 
The Apostle is comparing the knowledge of spiritual things, 
gained here, with that knowledge which we shall gain hereafter. 
Now all our present knowledge being conveyed through the Organs 
of Sense, the Apostle, by his Iv uUiyiAult, would insinuate, that 
our most correct and sublime ideas of spiritual things are no more 
the real images of spiritual things, than Enigmas, or mysteriously 
contrived marks, are the natural or real images of those thiogs to 
which they are put as Signs. A glass, or speculum, is therefore 
used by the Apostle, in this place, to signify the corporeal organs; 
and an Enigma, to signify the representative knowledge, which the 
corporeal organs are only capable of producing, when empteyed 
about spiritual things, 

which 
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which be gives to Charity ^ the subject of his general 
argument. But they seem to have mistaken the drift 
of his remark concerning the defects in human know- 
ledge, which was not| made (as they suppose) for a 
direct inforcement of the argument in the eighth verse. 
Charity never faileth^ S^c. but was an occasional 
answer to an objection, which naturally arose from his 
management of one of the topics in the eleventh, When 
I was a childy &;c. For it might have been objected 
to the Apostle, " By this similitude, you seem to re- 
present the Gospel as first springing up in an infant 
state, and needing time and culture to bring it to per- 
fection." ^^ No (replies the Apostle) ; this last Law 
of God, like the first created* Man, came perfect from 
the haiids of its Almighty Framer. But man, to whom 
it was given, by reason of tlie imperfections ' of his 
present state, arrived only by degrees to the more 
perfect knowledge and practice of it : and to this 
gradual advance, from obscure to intuitive science, 
does the similitude refer." This, I say, seems to 
have been the source of the error: and yet the Apostle's 
concluding observation was sufficient to have set these 
critics right, and to have shewn them, that the superior 
duration of Charity referred to the present life only.— 
And NOW abideth Faith, Hope, and Charitt, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is Charity. 
Which is in effect to say, " You may now perhaps 
object, that this quahty of superior duration is not 
peculiar or confined to Charity^ but belongs equally 
to those two other Christian graces. Faith and Hope^ 
which travel through with the Church of God, and 
continue to support and adorn it, in all its revolutions 
here on earth, when Prophecy^ Tongues^ and Know-- 
ledge, shall long haye Jailed and ceased, and vanished 
away : So that, with regard to duration, Faith and 
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Hope share with Charity^ in this advantage, over the 
other transient endowments of the Spirit/' " I agree 
(replies the Apostle) thus far to the Objection, that 
they are all three joint sharers in this prerogative ; but 
still, 1 say, the greatest of these is Charity: 
And in the beginning of my argument (says he) I have 
given the reason, in the observation, that Though I 
have all faith so that I could remwe mountains^ and 
though I give my body to be burned [in sure and cer- 
tain HOPE of a resurrection] and have not Charityy it 
profiteth me nothing. The reason is on account of 
the superior qualities of Charity : it hath those which 
Faith and Hope have not, ^he seeketh not her own, 
Sgc. as well as those which Faith and Hope have, and 
are most essential to them, for she believeth aU 
things, she hopeth all things.'' It is thus tiie Apostle 
answers concealed objections ; and at th^ ' same time 
instructs the unwary reader, with what caution and 
application he should come to the study of that pro- 
found reasoning with which all his Epistles abound. 

But now, suppose the superior duration of Charity 
to take ill the consideration of another life, and the 
Apostle never could have said, that Faith and Hope 
had the prerogative of remaining^ or of having an 
equal abiding with Charity , when both Jaith and hope 
will be swallowed up in fruition *• 

From 

* The late Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, in his first volume 
of Sermons, contends for the common interpretation of this 
passage ; and, to remove the difficulty of faith and hopt^s being 
said to abide with Charity in a future state, argues thus— ^^ Charitf/ 
*^ and universal benevolence is the very grace and ornament of 
** Heaven. Nor can faith and hope ever be parted from trui 
" RiLiGioif ; for there is no Being so great as not to depend on 
<< faith ifi Godf in his power and wisdom, or to be above kopiHg 
*• any thing from his goodness and benevolence/ p. 377. Here 
St. Pad is speaking of one thing, and the Bishopi as iisual^ of 

vBOther* 
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From the whole, then, of this account of Charity ^ 
it evidently appears, that the Miraculous powers 
OF THE Church were to cease on its perfect 
establishment; as well those which relieved cor- 
poreal, as those which administered aid to spiritual, 
distresses : and consequently, that Superstition and 
Fanaticism equally laboured under the wound in- 
flicted on them by the hand of the Apostle, when he 
made this virtual Declaration of the total withdrawing 
of those Powers. 

Here especially, all the superstitious diXiA fanatical 
pretences of the Church of Rome, to supernatural 
powers, are detected and exposed ; not only the gift 
of infallibility, which comprehends all Mysteries 
(md all Knowledge 5 and the work of Transubstan- 
TiATiON, which comprehends allFaithy not to renuwe^ 
but to makcy mountains ; but likewise all the Legen- 
dary MIRACLES of their Hierarchy in general, and of 
their canonized Saints in particular. Ii^ which pre* 
tences, to observe it by the way, the blunder seems to 
be as glaring as the imposture : St. Paul reckons the 
STATE OF Christian perfection not to be the 
STATE OF Miracles, but that of Charity. For 
zve know in part (says he) and we prophesy in part : 
but when that which is perfect is cmne, then that 
which is in part shall be done away *• What is that 

perfect 

another. The Apostle's faith and hope are christian graces ; 
that is, Faith in the Messiah the Redeemer, and Hope in the 
Jtesurrection of the dead, hothof which hereafter will be, as is said 
above^ swallowed up in fruition,^ The Preacher, in order to sup- 
port a point, puts the change upon us, and, for the Apostle's /aifA^ 
and hope, gives us his own : a faith and hope at large, and in the 
air : such as will abide indeed, while we have any being, but such 
aSy on the same principles of interpretation, will give abidance to 
J^nowledge likewisei although the sacred Writer expressly tells us» 

i$ ii tQ vanish away. . . 

* i Cor. xiii. 9, io« 
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perfect thing Tvhich was to come ; and which the Corin- 
thians of this time so much wanted ? What but that 
which he had so highly extolled, the State of Cha- 
rity ? So that as this advanced, the imperfect state 
of Miracles was to recede, and be done away. Yrt 
in the Church of Rome, the state of Saintship, 
which is. their state of perfectioriy is supported by 
miracles ; whilst St, Paul's state of perfection, that 
of Charity, was so little acknowledged or under- 
stood, that one of their greatest Saints, and most 
abounding in miraculous endowments, was St. Dominic; 
the founder of the Inquisition. Indeed, if the 
Apostle's reasoning would bear this inference, that 
Miracles were not only to remain till Charity had 
done its perfect work, but till it had perfectly done its 
w ork, I know of no Church that has a better claim to 
the continued exercise of those Powers than the 
Church of Rome. But whatsoever need she may 
have, she fails so wretchedly in her most pompous 
exhibitions of them, that we may well regard romish 
Miracles in the lowest rank of those childish things^ 
which, the Apostle says, men and churches should be 
ashamed of, and put away, when they come to yem 
of discretion. 



CHAP. III. 

HAVING now established the Fact, that mra- 
culous gifts were to pass away with the first ages of 
the Church, we may safely and reasonably inquire into 

the FITNESS OF THE THING. 

There appears to have been two causes of the e^rtra- 
tmiinary operations of the Holy Spirit : The manifes- 
tation 
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tation of his Mission as it was predicted, and the 
comfort and instruction of a suffering Church, as it 
was promised. 

To the first, we have observed, that in the early 
propagation of our holy Faith, it was fit the Sanc- 
TiFiER, as well as the Redeemer, should support* 
his presence by Miracles. But the same considerations 
which shew this fitness to be no more, in the one 
case, shew it likewise in the other. For the Divine 
ORIGINAL of our Faith being once establisheil, it^sup- 
ports itself ever after on the same credibility of human 
testimony, which all other truths do, that are founded 
on facts. 

1. As to his extraordinary operations for the comfort 
and instruction of the Church, we may observe that, 
on his first descent upon the Apostles, he found their 
minds rude and uninformed ; strangers to all celestial 
knowledge ; prejudiced in favour of a carnal LaWy and 
utterly averse to the genius of the eotrlasting GospeL 
The minds of these he illuminated; and, by degrees, 
led into all the truths necessary for the Professors of 
the Faith to know, or for the Propagators of it to teach. 
For a rule of Faith not being yet composed, some ex- 
traordinary infusion of his Virtue was still necessary, 
both to regulate the Faith of him who received it, and 
to constitute the Autliority of him who was to com- 
municate, of what he had received, to others. But 
when now the Rule of faith was perfected in an 
authentic collection of the Apostolic Writings, part of 
this office was transferred upon the Sacred Canon * ; 
and his enlightened grace was not to be expected in so 
abundant an eflfusion as would make the Recipients 
infallible Guides to others, but only in a measure ade- 
quate to the direction of themselves. 

♦ See pp. 271, 272. 

These 
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These reasons for the change of economy, in the 
dispensations of the Holy Spirit, are sufficient to dis- 
credit the false confidence of modern Fanatics, who 
pretend to as high a degree of divine communications 
as if no such Rule of Faith was in being ; or at least, 
as if that Rule was so obscure as to need the further 
assistance of the Holy Spirit to explain hb own mean- 
ing ; or so imperfect as to need a new inspiration to 
supply its wants. — But these men read the History of 
the dispensations to the first Propagators of our holy 
Faith : they look with admiration on the privileges and 
powers conferred on those chosen Instruments : their 
imagination grows heated : they forget the difference 
between the present and the past economy of things : 
they seem to feel the impressions thiey hear of; and 
they assume the airs, and mimic the Authority of 
Prophets and Apostles. 

1. Again, the nature and genius of the Gospel were 
$0 averse to all the religious Instrtutrons of the World, 
that the whole strength of human prejudices was set in 
opposition to it. To overcome the obstinacy and 
violence of these prejudices, nothing less than the 
power of the Holy One was sufficient. He did the 
work of Man's Conversion ; and reconciled an unbe- 
lieving world to God. At present, whatever there may 
be remaining of the bias of prejudice (as such will 
mix itself even with our best conclusions), it draws the 
other way. So much then of his task was finished; 
and the Faith, from thenceforth, had a favourable hear- 
ing. Indeed, were we to make our estimate of the 
present State of the religious World from the Journals 
of modern Fanatics, we should be tempted still to 
think ourselves in a land of Pagans, with all their 
prejudices full blown upon them. For flie accoont 
they give us of their proyindedi Missions always runs 

on 
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on in such strains as these — The name of Jesus is 
. preached up in this City; the glad tidings of the 
Gospel conveyed to that Hamlet ; a new light springs 
up in a land of darkness ; and life and immortality is 
now first offered to those who sit in the shadow of 
death. 

3. A further reason for the abatement of the influ- 
ences of the supporting spirit of Grace is the peace 
and security of the Church. There was a time when 
the Powers of this world were combined together for 
its destruction. At such a period, nothing but superior 
aid from Above could support humanity in sustaining 
%o great a conflict as that which the holy Martyrs en- 
countered with joy and rapture ; the horrors of death 
in torment. But now the profession of the Christian 
Faith is attended with ease and honour ; and the con- 
viction, which the weight of human testimony, and the 
conclusions of human reason afford us, of its truth, is 
abundantly sufficient to support us in our religious 
perseverance. 

But the obstinate and continued claims of Fanatics 
in all Ages, to this primitive abundance of the Spirit, 
may make it expedient to examine their pretensions 
yet more minutely and exactly. And to this inquiry, 
Scripture itself, which foresaw and foretold the evil, 
directs us to the remedy, where it exhorts us to try 
THE spiuiTs. Belovedj believe not every ^spirit (says 
St. John), but try the Spirits whether they be of God: 
because many false Prophets are gone out into the 
World*. At the time this precept was given, there 
was a more than ordinary attention requisite to guard 
against the delusions of false Prophets : For, the abun- 
dant effusion of the Holy Spirit on the rising Religion 
gave encouragement to Impostors to counterfeit, and 

• .1 Johflivt u 

a handle 
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a handle to Enthusiasts to mimic, all that was equi- 
vocal in its operations. 

Hence we find that, amongst the various endow- 
ments of the primitive Church, some of which were to 
correct Gainsayers, and others to edify Believers, there 
was one of the mixed kind, of special use to support 
the dignity, and to vindicate the divine original of all 
the rest ; by detecting Impostors, who crept in amongst 
the truly inspired : and this, we have seen, the Apostle 
called, the discerning of Spirits. With this 
Gift, Petei* detected Simon^ the Magician ; and with 
this, Paul confounded Elymas the Sorcerer. 

But when extraordinary inspiration itself had^jeased, 
the false pretence to it, for some wise ends of Pro- 
vidence, to us unknown, still continued to infect the 
Church with its impious Mummeries ; and while that 
Virtue (the disceiming of spirits), whose oflSce was to 
detect them, was withdrawn with the rest of the in- 
spired graces, the Command to try the spirits whether 
they were of God, still remained in force. But to try 
without a faculty of discerning-, would be a dangerous, 
or at best, an impertinent employment. 

Now firom this unreasonable task we are delivered 
by the gracious providence of" the Holy Spirit ; who 
provided that those whom he had endowed with the 
gift of discerning of Spirits should leave behind them 
some Rules whereby the Faithful of all ages might be 
qualified to try the spirits, and be tliereby enabled to 
defend themselves from the seduction of error and 
imposture : because, says the advice, many false Pr(h 
phets are gone out into the ff^orld. 

If the false Prophet pretend to a character foretold, 
then we are bid to search the Scriptures *, to see if 
they testify of such a Character. Thus the Bereans 

* John v. 39. Search the Scriptures, for they testify of me. 

are 
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are esteemed of more noble and generous sentiments 
than their Neighbours, for this very point of wisdona, 
the searching the Scriptures daily to find whether those 
things were so *. 

But if the false Prophet pretend only to some ex- 
traordinary measure of the Spirit, then we are directed 
to try that Spirit by applying to it the followihg Cha- 
racters of real inspiration — ^The wisdom that is 

FROM ABOVE IS FIRST PURE; THEN PEACEABLE, 
GENTLE, AND EASY TO BE INTREATED, FULL OF 
MERCY AND GOOD FRUITS, WITHOUT PARTIALITY, 
AND WITHOUT HYPOCRISY f. 

It is worthy our notice, that, in this rule or direction 
for the trial of spiritSy the marks of real inspiration 
are to be applied only negatively : that is, we may 
safely pronounce, that the man in whom they are not 
found, hath not the Spirit of God, or the wisdom which 
is from above: while on the other hand, we are not 
to conclude, that he in whom any or all of them are 
found, is, from this circumstance alone, endowed with 
any extraordinary measure of the Holy Spirit ; since 
they may be no other than those ordinary graces which 
arise from the knowledge of, and obedience to, God's 
Will as contained in sacred Scripture. So that although 
such £}. one may be truly said to be possessed of ihi 
'Wisdom which is from above^ it is not that which comes 
to him by way of inspiration, the thing here in question. 

Thus we see, the Apostle's Rule carries, in its veiy 
nature, the evidence of its divine original: for the 
assistance wanted in the trial of spirits^ since these 
extraordinary powers were withdrawn, was only sudi 
a set of Marks as was rather fitted to detect Impostors, 
than to assure the truth of a Character not noy^ to h% 
expected. 

• Acts xvii. 11. t Janie« iii, 17^ 

YoLVm. Y Thlt 
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This llie Reader should have in mind, when we 
bring him to apply these maiks to the features of 
modern Fanaticism ; especially as they are seen in the 
famed Leader of the Methodists, Mr. John Wes- 
ley; and not seen neither, as Sancho Pancho saw 
his mistress, by hearsay (which indeed has been too 
much the custom, in the representations of this trans- 
cendent man), . but as he appears in person in his owui 
Journals : for by those indelible marks alone^ there 
traced out, and by his own pen, I propose to try, in 
him, chiefly, the spirits of all modern Pretenders 
to supernatural Powers. 



C H A P. IV. 

AND that I may not be suspected of combating a 

Phantom, it will be proper first of all to shew that this 

extraordinary man faatb, in ffurt, laid claim to almost 

•very Apostolic ff& and grace ; and in as full and 

ample a measure as they were possessed of old. 

But as a good Actor will first prepare his Scene, he 
hath carried us back, by the magic of bis dramatic 

powers, into all the wonders of the primitive Times ; 

where we meet the Devil unchained and let loose, to 

exert his last efforts against the new Religion : As, on 

the other hand, to oppose to his infernal rage, we see, 

witli the same evidence, an abundant effusion of the 

Holy Spirit poured out upon this rising Church. And 

BOW, every thing being well prepared, Both these 

Powers stand ready to act their parts, by the time our 

Apostle thinks fit to appear upon the Stage- 

His Journals are full of the Alarms which he gave 

the Devil, and of the mortifications which the Devil 

gave 



it 
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gave him. — " The Devil (says he) knew his kingdom 
" shook, and therefore stirred up his servants to ring 
" bells, and make all the noise they could*." — " The 
" Devifs Children fought valiantly for their Master, 
that his kingdom should not be destroyed : And 
many stones fell on my right hand and on my left f 1.^ 
** Some or other of the Children of Belial had laboured 
*^ to disturb us several nights before :J;." Nay, so 
accustomed was he to these conflicts with the EvU 
OnCy that it was even matter of surprise to him, to find 
the Enemy, once upon a tinie, reserved and still ; till 
he reflected, that it was because his Goods were in 
peace. *^ I preached — as yet I have found only one 
** person amongst tliem, who knew the love of God, 
*• before my Brother came. No wonder the Devil 
'* was so still : for his Goods were in peace §/' Another 
instance which he gives us, of this peace«i>le convention 
between his Congregation and the Devil, 13 in one of 
his northern excursions. " Wed. 29. I preached at 
" Durham to a quiet, stupid Congregation ||.'* But 
this never lasted long wherever he came ; for be had 
always the skill of curing the spiritual letliargy by a 
frenzy. 

When the Devil had set the mob on work, he then, 
like other Politicians, retired to better company ; such 
as the two Mr. Wesleys and the Saints. But, as this 
sad and solemn meeting was not to his taste, he tried 
to buffet them into a better humour* /^ I was a 
" little surprised at some who were buffetted oT 
Satan in an unusual manner by such a ,spirit j^f 
laughter— 1 knew the same diiiig tea or deveo 

• Journal from 1, Nov. 1739, t^ Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37. 
•|- Ibid. p. 82. t ibid. p. 31. 

§ Journ. from Nov. 55, 1746, to Jyly 20, 1750, p. %g^ 
U Journ* firoQi JiUy 20, I750, to Oct* 28^ 1754^ p. 16. 

T 2 " yeari 
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^^ years ago. Part of Sunday my Brother and I the» 
^V used to spend in walking in the meadows and 
singing Psalms. But one day, just as we were be- 
ginning to sing, he burst out into a loud laughter. 
I began ta be very angry, 'and presently after to 
laugh as loud as he. — We were ready to tear our- 
" selves in pietes, but were forced to go home with- 
** out singing another line *." From the Head, these 
buffittings (which, not to overload the Devil, I will, 
for once, venture to call hysterical) descended, and 
were plentifully bestowed, upon the Members^ And, 
** one evenmg (says he) such a spirit of laughter was 
" amongst us, that many were much offended. But 
^^ tiie attention of all was soon fixed upon poor 

*< 1, a S ; one so violently and variously torn 

^' of the Evil One did I never see before. Somc- 
^^ times she laughed, then broke out into cursing and 
** blaspheming t>*' &c* On this occasion, he relates 
ft feet, which, though He seems not to have turned 
to a proper use; the sober and attentive Reader may. 
•— " Our outward trials indeed were now removed, 
f^ and peace was in all our borders. But so much 
^* the more did inward trials abound, and if one 
" member suffered^ all the members suffered with it. 
?* So strange a sympathIt didi never observe before : 
" whatever considerable temptation fell on any one, 
5* unaccoui^tably spreading itself to the rest. So that 
** exceeding few were able to escape it :};." In these 
various struggles, the Devil was at length tired out ; 
and Mr. Wesley forces him into close quarters ; to 
betake himself to the bodies of friend or foe indifferently, 
just as he could find opportunity or entertainment 
And now comes on the shining part of our Apostle's 

V 

* Joum. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37W 
tibid. p*3S. tIbiUp.Sr* 

•" • / exploit, 
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exploits, the driving hitn out, in the face of the whole 
Congregation, by exorcisms and spiritual Eject* 
nients. 

But if Evil thus abounded, Grace did much more 
abound in this memorable iEra, when Mr. John 
Wesley first went out upon his Mission. The Spirit 
overcame all resistance, broke down all the strong- 
holds of Sin^ and, what Mr. Wesley was much more 

set against, of insensibility. " So many living 

" Witnesses (says he) hath God given, that Ai^ hand 
" is STILL stretched out to healy and that signs and 
** wonders are even now wrought by his holy Child^ 
" Jesus *.'* For, out of the mouths of babes and such- 
lingSf it once again, as of old, perfected praise ; the 
young men saw visions, and the old men dreamed 
dreams. 

" Amongst the poor Colliers at Placey, John Lane, 
" then nine or ten years old, was one of the first wha 
** found peace with God. From that hour he continued 
*^ to walk day and night in the light of his countenance. 
^* I saw him last year longing to be with Christ f," &c* 
— " I enquired more particularly of Mrs. N. con- 
^^ibemingher little Son. She said, H^ appeared to 
"have a continual fear of God, and an awful sense 
" of his presence ; that he frequently went to prayerg 
** by himself: that he had an exceeding great tender- 
ness of Conscience, being sensible of the least sin.— 
A few days since he broke out into prayers aloud, 
** And then said, Mamma, I shall go to Heaven soon— 
" and you will go there too, and my Papa 5 but you 
" will not go so soon.** On which Mr. Wesley very 
judiciously observes, " When the Holy Ghost teaches, 
" is there any delay in learning ? This Child was then 

* Journ. from Aug. iH, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 

ft* Joum. from July ao, 1750, to Oct 28, 1754, p. 18. 

Y 3 ^' iu&t 
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** just three years old. A year or two after he died in 
** peace *.'' 

** I heard (says he) a surprising account of 

" a young woman of Manchester, which I received 
^^ from her own mouth. She said, I was sitting in the 
*' house while one read the passion hymn. I had 
" always gone to Church, and had never heard any of 
'* the metbodist preachers. On a sudden I saw our 
f *^ Saviour on the Cross, as plain as if it had been with 
' ^my bodily eyes.— Then I saw as it were Heaven 
open, and God sitting upon his Throne. And I saw 
a large book, in which all my sins were written t>'' Ac. 

But this was nothing to the vision of S T— — ^ 

(a ^1 of ten years and three quarters oldX which 
t^kes up between three and four pages in tiie tdling; 
60 that partly for the length, but principally because I 
suspect Mr. J. Wesley intended it only tor the solace 
of his iqbes and sucklings, for whose use this discourse 
is not intended, I shall only point tx> the Journal where 
the wonderful adventure is related :j;. For the same 
I'eason, I shall pass over many of the Dreams and 
Visions. 

All these wondei-s were not worked for nothing. 
The Spirit of the Lord was gone out, and it did not 
stop till it had ma!ntfested itself, in the last efibrts of 
its power, the new birth : But it went tiot out, as 
of old, in the still, small voice, it>ut iHsftonns and 
tempests, in cries and ec^tacies, in tumotts afid con- 
fusion ; and when Nature was exhausted, Aeft Grace 
had done its work. But he telis to, his correspon- 
dents hearing of this strange affair, enquired of him, 
how can these things he ? They cautioned him n&t to 

♦ Journ. from Oct. 27, 1734, to Nov, 17, 174I5, p. 133, 

+ Journ. from Nov. 115, 1746, to July 20/1750, p. 94. 

J Jourir. from Oct. 27, 1743, to IJov. 17, 1746^. p. 441, ^seq. 

regard 
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regard visions or dreafns, or to fancy people had rends"* 
sion of sins because of their cries or tears^ &c. To 
this, he tells us, he answered ; '* You deny tliat God 
^* does now work these effects : at least that he workft 
^^ them in this manner. I affirm both. I have seen 
*^ very many persons changed in a moment from the 
^^ spirit of fear, horror, despwr, to the S[ttrit of love, 
** joy, and peace. — What I have to say touching visions 
** or dreams is this : I know several persons in niiom 
** this great change was wrought in a dream, or during 
'* a strong representation to the eye of their mind, of 
^' Christ either on th^ Cross or in glory *." 

But here unhappily, as is usual in tliese matters, the 
symptoms of Grace and of Perdition were so inter- 
woven and confounded with one another, that our 
Apostle himself is sometimes at a loss to distinguish 
the hand ; and to determine, with certainty, who had 
the largest share in tlie WoRlc, Goo or the Detil; 
insomuch that a Manidiean might have greatly availed 
himself of this untoward circumstance. Mr. J. Wesley 
tiad been grieved, and the Spirit of God had t)een 
grieved likewise, at the scandal given by some of his 
own flock, who " blasphemed the work,, and imputed 
** it either to Nature or the force of Iiiiagination and 
" Animal-spirits, or even to the delusion of the 
^ Devil f ." — " Many (says he) were deeply convinced ; 
*^ but none were delivered from that painful convicjion* 
" The Children came to the birth, but there was not 
strength to bring forth. I fear we have grieved 
the Spirit of the jealous God, by questioning his 
" work if." Yet these pangs of the new birth be» 
coming, on certain occasions, more violent, and more 
general than ordinary, and even found to be taking 

* Journ. from Aug. i«, 173S, to Nov. 1, i739i P« 4^> 49* 
+ Ibid. p. 59, JlbkLp-fi8. 
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and infectious,-^ the Apostle himself was staggered, 
and seemed ready to recant. ^* These sjrmptoms I can 
*^ no more impute to any natural cause, than to the 
" Spirit of God. I make no doubt it was Satan 
** tearing them as they were coming to Christ. And 
hence proceeded those grievous cries, whereby he 
might design both to discredit the work of God, 
and to affright fearful people from hearing that word 
** whereby their Souls might be saved *•" But since 
these Symptoms were universal and inseparable from 
the new birthy I rather think, and I will venture to 
say, as it is only raising the Catachresis one step 
higher, that the Devil was here only in the office of 
Man-Midwife to the fiezv birth. And Mr. Wesley 
himself, on second thoughts, seems not much averse to 
this conceit, as appears from the following relation : — 
" I visited (saj^s he) a poor old woman a mile or two 
" from the Town. Her trials had been uncommon ; 
" inexpressible agonies of mind joined with all sorts of 
** bodily pain, not (it seemed) from any natural cause, 
^^ but the direct operation of Satan : Her joys were 
now as uncommon; she had little time to sleep, 
haying for several months last past seen, as it were, 
" the unclotukdface of God, and praised him day and 
'* night t." 



ti 



CHAP. V. 



SUCH was the Evangelic state of things when ' 
Mr. J. Wesley first entered on this Ministry : who, 
seeing himself surrounded with subjects so harmoni- 
ously disposed to obey the touch of a master, thus 

* Joura. from Sept. 3» i74i, to Oct. 27, 4743. 

t Joum. from July ao, 1749^ to Oct. 30, 175 j, p. 60, 

triumphantly 
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triumphantly exults: — "Full as I was, I knew not 
" where to begin, till my Testament opened on these 
^* words, / came not to call the Righteous^ but Sin* 
** nerSf to repentance : In applying which, my soul 
" was so enlarged, that niethought I could have cried 
*' out (in anotlier sense tlaan poor, vain Archimedes) 
** Give me where to stand, and I will Shake the 
** Earth *." A bravado that would have suited Igna- 
tius Loiola in his first slippery ecstacies in the mire, 
as the World has sufficiently experienced. How it 
became our adventurer, on his first setting out, the 
World may be brought to know in good^me. 

Here then was a Scene well prepared for a good 
Actor, and excellently fitted up for the part lie was 
disposed to play, which, as we have said, was that of 
an Apostle. And, to do him justice, he hath exhi-- 
bited it with such splendor, that, of all the Apostolic 
gifts and graces, there is but one with which we find 
him not adorned, viz. the gift of tongues ; and as to 
this, the learned Mr. J. Wesley may reply with the 
learned Paul, he already spoke zvith tongues more than 
they all. For the rest, whether they were prophecy — 
supernatural aids in his ministry — healing the sick — 
casting out Devils — or inflicting divine vengeance on 
his opposers, he had them all, as we understand by 
YiV&jourimlSy in abundant measure. 

We will begin (as is fitting) where he himself began, 
"With declaring his Mission. "A multitude of people 
^' got together in the house, yard, and street, far more 
** than my voice could reach. I cried aloud to as 
^* many of them .as could hear. All things are ready : 
" come ye to the marriage. I then delivered my 
" Message. So before ten we took boat f," &a 

* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 

i Journ. from Nov. 95, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 39. 

(Yet^ 
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Yet, like Moses^ he was .'at first a little mutinous.— 
" From the directions I received from God this day, 
*f- touching an affair of the greatest importance, I 
" could not but observe the mistake of those who 
** assert, ^ God' will not answer your prayer, unless 
*^ your heart be^ wholly resigned to his will/ My heart 
was not entirely resigned to his will. Yet I know 
" and am assured, he heard my voice, and sent forth 
" his light and his truth •/' 

Prophecy or Speaking by the Spirit^ the first and 
most essential quality of a divine Messenger, he had at 
will. *''We had (says he) a watch night at the Chapel: 
'^ being weak in body, I was afraid I could not go 
** through it. But the longer I spoke, the more 
^ strength I had. Insomuch that at twelve o'clock all 
^ my weariness and weakness was gone ; and I was 
** as one refreshed with wine t.'' — " Several of the 
" Gentry desired to stay at the meeting of the Society, 
"to whom I explained the nature of inward Religion, 
•* wordsjiawing upon me faster than I could speak J/' — 
I intended to have given an exhortation to the 
Society. But as soon as we met, the Spirit of Sup-- 
plication fell upon us, so that I could hardly do any 
** thing but pray and give tfehks, till it was time for 
" us to part§." But the Spirit soon came down in a 
torrent that took away all utterance. — " In the evening 
" the word of God was indeed quick and powerful. 
" Afterwards, I desired the men as well as women to 
" meet. But I could not speak to them. The Spirit 

* Journ. from his embarl^iDg for Georgia, to liw retam to 
London, p 37. 

f Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 110, 1750, p. 32, 

* I Journ from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 87. 

§ Journ. from Wov. 15, 1746; to July ao, 1750, p. S4, 85. 
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^^ of prayer was so poured upon us ally that we could 
" only speak to God *." 

The exterior assistances in his Ministry were no less 
signal tlian the interm\ — ** Many were seated on a 
" large wall adjoining, which, being built of loose 
^* stones, in the middle of the Sermon all fell doMn at 
" once. / never saw, heard, nor ready of such a thing 
** before. The whole wall and the persons sitting upon 
** it sunk down together, none of them screaming out, 
" and very few altering their posture. And not one 
" was hurtr at all ; but they e^peared sitting at the 
** bottom, just as they sat at the top. Nor was there 
any interruption either of my speaking, or of the 
attention of the hearers f." The next rises in due 
'^radaAidn. An unruly mob became of a sudden as 
harmless as tiie stones. Though, had they met, and 
opposed the miaistry, together, one does not know 
what rai^t have happened. — " The mob had just 
^* brake open the door, when we came into the lower 
** room ; and exactly while they burst in at one door, 
" we walked out at the other. Nor did one man take 
" amf notice of us, though we were within five yards 
" of each other J." Witiaout dcHibt they were struck 
blind; though, in imitation of tibe modest silence of the 
Bvar^list, who relatjes the like adventure of the blessed 
Jesus, he forbears the express mention oi this stupen- 
dous mirade. — The next and more powerful operation 
was an his female friends ; and these, he as fairly struck 
dumb — "The whole multitude were silent, while I 
" was speaking. Not a whisper was heard. But the 
** mcHnent I had dpne, the Chain fell off their tongues. 
" I was really surprised. Surely never was such a 

* Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 104. 
t Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 23. 
% Ibid, p. 57. 
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^^ cackling made on the bsoiks of Cayster, or the Com- 
" mon of Sedgmoor *." And to chain up the tongues 
of five hundred cackling gossips, he held, and with 
great reason, an exploit worth recording. Indeed he 
appears to have taken the most effectual method with 
them, that is, to out-clamour them : For thus he mea- 
sures out his own Stentoronic voice.— " Observing that 

several sat on the side of the opposite hill, I after- 
^ wards desired one to measure the ground ; and we 

found it was sevenscore yards from the place where 
" I had stood. Yet the people there heard i>erfectly 
*^ well. I did not think any human voice could have 
** reached so far f." And as, on proper occaskuis, 
every courteous Knight-Errant has condescended to 
let bis horse into a share of die adventure, so our 
Spiritual Martialist, unwilling to lH:eak so good a 
custom, has divided (as St. Martin did his cloak with 
the Beggar) the next exploit of price with his Beast 
** My horse was exceeding lame — we could not dis- 
** cem what it was that was amiss, and yet he could 
** scarce set his foot on the ground. — My head ached 
^ more than it had done for some months (what I 
" here aver is the naked fact; let every man account 
^*Jor it as he sees good). I then thought, * Cannot 
" God heal either man or beast, by any means, or 
** without any /' Immediately my weariness and head- 
** ach ceased, and my Horse's lameness in the satnt 
** instant. Nor did he halt any more either that day 
" or the next. A very odd accident this also :[;/' 

Come we next to his Gift of Healing. One 
of his miracles of this kind, had, it seems^ been brought 
in question ; on which occasion, he thus explains 

• Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July- 30, 1750J p. 96. 
+ Journ. from July ao, 1753, to Oct. ftS, 1754, p. 10.* 
J Journ. from Oct. a?, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746. 

hinHself: 
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himself — '* Miracle or no Miracle, the fact is plain, 
" W. Kirkmari is, I apprehend, still alive and able to 
" certify for himself, that he had that cough threescore 
" years, and since that time [viz. the miraculous aid 
" afforded him] it had not returned *." In the pam* 
phlet where this extraordinary case was first recorded, 
Mr. Wesley asks, Whether any one could suppose^ 
that if he had performed it by his skill in physic, he 
should not have been ready to do honour to himself, 
rather than transfer that honour to another ? If Mr. 
Wesley be serious in this question, he is the dupe of 
his spiritual ambition. The Character of a great 
Saint is infinitely more flattering to the Head of a Sect 
than that of a great Physician. — But to proceed — 
*' I administered the Sacrament to R» A. Some years 
ago he found peace with God, and was freed at once 
without any human means from a distemper naturally 
incurable f ." But acute as well as chronical dis- 
orders fly his sacred presence. — " I found (says he) 
" Mr. Lunell in so violent a fever, that there was 
" little hope of his life. He revived the moment he 
" saiv me, and fell into a breathing sweat He began 
** to recover from that time. Perhaps Jbr this also 
** was I sent :J;.'* " In the evening I called upon Anne j 
" Calcut. She had been speechless for some time. 1 
" But almost as soon as we began to pray, God re* \ 
" stored her speech. She then witnessed a good 
*' confession indeed. I expected to see her no more. 

" Butj FROM THAT HOUR, THE FEVER LEFT HER, 

and in a few days she arose and walked, glorify*^ 
ing God §."— " I visited several of the Sick. Most 

• Journ. from Nov, 25, 1746, to July 10, 1750, p. 123. 
t Journ. from July do, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 34. 
) Joum. from Is^epu 3, 1741, to Oct. 27* 17431 p. 34* 
i lb. id. 
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*' of them were ill of the spotted Fever ; which, they 
** informed mc, had been extremely mortal, few per- 
** sons recovering from it. But God had said, Hi- 
•* TiiERTo SHALT THOU COME. I bcUeve there was 
" NOT ONE with whom we were, but he rec&oered\^— 
^* They told me the Physician said, he did not expect 
" Mr. Meyrick would live till the morning. I went to 
** him, but his pulse was gone. He had been speech* 
" less and senseless for some time. A few of us 
"immediately joined in prayer (I relate the naked 
^foct). Before we had done, his sense and his speedi 
" returned. Now he that will account for this by 
" natural causes, has my free leave* I diuse to say, 
^ This is the power of God*)".'* However, gra- 
cious as thisyree letwe is, I would not, Reader ! be 
the man to advise you t6 trust to it. Saints are vin- 
dictive : He has feirly told you what he chuses to call 
it And after this, who can tell how far he may think 
the honour of God concerned in making so free with 
his Messenger as to take him at his word, having 
before solemnly assured you, of •* many living wit- 
** nesses which God hath given, that His hand is still 
" stretched out to heal; and that signs and wonders 
" tfreeven now, wrought by his holy Child Jesus ^P" 
From the cure of natural diseases, proceed we to 
the supernatural^ or, saving your presence, to the 
CASTING Out of Devils. Having related, by way 
of prelude, the extravagancies of a furious female De- 
moniac of nineteen or twenty years of age, whom he 
set to rights without much ceremony; he proceeds 
immediately to another of the same Sex ; but her he 
exorcises in form, and according to the true Roman 

* Journ. from Nov. i, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 61. 
t Joufn. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. *i7, 1743, p. 81. 
\ jQum. from Aug. 19^ 1738, to Nov. i, 1739^ p* 40. 

fashion* 
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fashion. — " I was sent for to one in Bristol— She lay 
" oh the ground furiously gnashing her teeth, and 
" after a while roared aloud. It was not easy for 
" three or four persons to hold her, especially when 
'* the name of Jesus was named. We prayed ; the 
** violence of her symptoms ceased, though^ without 
" a complete deliverance. In the evening, being sent 
" for to her again, I was unwilling, indeed afraid to 
** go ; thinking it would not avail, unless some, who 
** were strong in faith^ were to wrestle with God for 
" her. 1 opened my Testament on these words — / 
^* was afraid^ and went and hid my talent in the earth. 
** I stood reproved, and went immediately. She began 
** screaming before I came into the room, then broke 
^* out into a horrid laughter mixt with blasphemy, 
** grievous to hear. One ntho, from many circum- 
*• stances, apprehended a preternatural Agent to be 
" concerned in this, asking. How didst thou dare to 
** enter into a Christian ? was answered. She is no 
** Christian. She is mine. Q. Dost thou not tremble 
" at the name of Jesus ? No words followed, but she 
" shrunk back, and trembled e.vceeding'fy. XI. Art 
** thou not encreasing thy own damnation ? It was 
" feintly answered. Jy, ay : which was followed by 
" fresh cursing and Waspheming. My Brother coming 
" in, she cried out. Preacher! Field^Preackery I 
•* do not love f eld-preaching. This was repeated two 
** hours togetlier, with spittings and all the expres- 
** sions of strong aversion. And now it was that 
** God shewed he heareth the Prayer— She was filled 
** with peace, and knew that the Son of fVickedness 
<* 7vas departed from her.'' — This is very well : The 
next is not inferior — " I was sent for to Kingswood 
*' again" [namely to the young woman with whom he 
preludes these atchievements.] '^ A violent rain began 

" just 
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" just as I set out, so that I was thoroughly wet in 
" few minutes. Jilst at tiiat time the woman (me 
" three miles oflE) cried out, Yonder cwnes TVeslc 
" galloping as fast as he can. When I was cotae, 
" was quite cold and dead, and fitter for sleep tha: 
" prayer. She burst out into a horrid laughter, an« 
" said, No prnvtr^ no power ; no faiths no faith : Sk 
'^ is mine. Her Soul is mine, I have her^ andwii 
• * 7iot let go. We begged of God to increase ou 
" faith.— One, who was clearly convinced this was m 
^* natural disorder, said, / think Satan is let loose 
" I FEAR HE WILL NOT STOF HERE; and added, ] 
" command thee in the name of the Lord Jesas, t< 
" tell if thou hast commission to torment any othei 
" Soul. It was immedbtely answered, / have 

" Z— y C r and S h J Sj two vvh( 

" lived at some distance, and were then in perfec 
" health *.** In which, I dare say, they did not lonj 
continue, after the Exorcist had tlius consigned then 
over to Satan, now let loose to do Mn Wesley honour 
But what is most material (if we may believe Him o 
his spiritual Coadjutor) is, that Mr. Wesley's nen 
birth only makes the Christian ; and that the Devi 
hdites feld*preaching. To evince these great Truths 
seems to have fa^n the end both of the Possession) 
and of the Exorcisms. Popery and Pubitanism 
it is to be observed, have, at times, for the lik< 
righteous ends^ received equal credit from the sam< 
reverend Testimonies, the Devil and the Priest:— 
as the curious may read with pleasure in the Deteo 
tion of two famous impostures carried on in each o 
those Quarters, and recorded by the elegant pen ,o 

* Journ. from Aug. 13. 1758, to Nov. i, 1739, pp. 9a, 9a 

Dr 
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Dr. Samuel Hars^qet *, bishop of Norwich, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York. By which we may gather, 
that the Inhabitants below are divided into Sects as 
wdl as those above ; and that there are Popish, Puri- 
tan, sxid Methodist, Devils ; who have all, in their 
turns, been forced to answer to Interrogatories ; and 
to depose in honour of the Sect they persecuted, at 
the expence of that to which tliey belonged. 

Such were the blessings which Mr. Wesley bestowed 
upon his Friends : for his Enemies he had other things 
in store ; and those no small ones, the exterminating 
JUDGMENTS OF Heaven. Yet Still the treatment 
was strictly Apostolical. " I preached (says he) at 
Darlajston, late a den of Lions : But most of the 
fiercest of them God had called away by a train 
OF amazing strokes; and those that remain 
" are now as lambs f," The corrections, we see, as 
those of Heaven should, had their proper effect. — 
I preached at R — : — , once a place of Various riot 
and persecution; but quiet and calm, since the 
bitter Rector is gone to give. an account of 

HIMSELF to God :{:." — ** Hence we rode toT , 

where the Minister was slowly recovering from a 
violent fit of the Palsy, with which he was struck 
immediately after he had been preaching a virulent 
Sermon against the Methodists^.'' — '' The Rev. 

Mr. preached and inveighed very much 

against the novel sect, the upstart Methodists-^ 
Shortly after, he was to preach [the same sermon 
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* A declaration of egregious Popish impostures, ^c, Lond.' 
1603. Q. — Declaration of Puritan impostures, in the case of 
Darrel, tec, Lond. 1599. Q* 

t Journ. from July 20, 1740, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 81. 

J Joum, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. a8, 1754, p. 11. 

§ Ibid. p. 23. 
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again]. He had named the text twice, when be 
was suddenly seized with a rattling in his throaty 
" attended with a hideous groaning. He fell back- 
** ward against the door of the pulpit; wa^ carried 
away, as it seemed, dead into the vestry. In two 
or tliree days he recovered his senses, and.the Sunday 

" following, DIED*.'* 

'* One of the chief of tliose who came to make the 
*' disturbance on the 6rst instant, had ha,ng£d him- 
" SELF. A secQr>d of them had been for son^e (jays 
*' in strong pain, and had many times sent to desire 
" our prayers. A third came to me himself, and con- 
" fessed, he was hired that night and made drunk oq 
" purpose ; But when he came to the door, Ae knero 
*• not what was the matter^ he could not stir nor open 
" his mouth t-" Here, by ill luck, the miraqle suffers; 
for drunkenness alone is but too apt to deprive a man 
of his faculties of speech and local motion. *^ I was 

" quite surprised when I heard Mr. 11 preach. 

" That soft, smooth, tuneful voice, which he so often 
^ employed to blaspheme the Work of God^ was lost 
" without hope of recovery. All means had been tried, 
" but none took place. He now spoke in a manner 

*' SHOCKING TO HEAR J,*' &C. — *' Mr. C. Spokc SO 

" much in favour of the Rioters, that they weare all 

** discharged — a few days after, ]\Ir. C. walking over 

" the same field dropt doxcn^ and spoke no more. 

" Surely the mercy of God would not suffer a well- 

" meaning man to be any longer a tool to Persecu- 

" tors §."— " Calling at Newgate [in Bristol] I was 

" informed that tlie poor wretches under sentence of 

» 

* Joum. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 103, 104. 
f Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741. 
I Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20^ 1750, p. 79. 
§ Ibid. p. 108. 

"* death 
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"death \tete earnestly dfesiring t6 speak ^Vith m6; 
*' but that it could not be : Alderman fi^echer havitii; 
" just then sent an express order, that they slioufd 
" not. I CITE Aidmnaiir Eeeclter to an^trjof iM^e 
" Souls at the judgmtnt'Seat of Chnst *." 

In r^vi^vhig thfcise Judgments' (thotigh fuhilinited 
with the air of onci who had^ the divirte Verigeanc6 dt 
his disposal) ffind some difference bfetV'^eri his and 
those inflicted by the Apostles. 

1. Their' terrors fall' upon Che'atS arid Impostor's, 
such aS Anmms and Sdpphira ; Elyrnas the Sorcerer, 
and Simon the Mngiclan : Whei^eas th^ judgments of 
this new Ajydstle strike only th6 members of his own 
Church, for opposing the tutnults of Jield-predcfdii^^ 
and the freaks of,- what he calls, riii! ne\^ BitiTrf. 
2. The Enemies- of tile infant Church w^re the Jewisli 
Leaders ; and they persecuted in good earnest ; yet all 
these, the Apostles left untouched, iand res(^rved tliefh 
for a future reckoning; Mr. Wesley's' eneniies ai:*e liis 
own fellow- members, and tney persecute in jest; that 
is, they beat drums, they ring bells, and roiir >\ithth6 
rabble; yet these, with unrelenting rage, he cuts off for 
troubling him: wliile the anger of the holy Apbstle^ 
on the like occasion, never' rose higher than a' passionate 
wish t. The^d differences, 1 leave. Mr. Wesley to 
reconcile. There is another, which, I think, I may 
be able to account for myself. 3. When the Apostles 
punished publicly, they as put)liely pronounced sen- 
tence. Thus to Sapphira, Behold the feet of thern 
which buried thy husband are at the Door, and shait 
carry thee out ; to Simon, Thy money perish with 
thee; and to Elymas, Now behold the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind — But, in 
this very important affair, Mr. Wesley appears to have 

* Journ. from Nov. 25/ I74(y, to July 20, 1750, p'. 31. 

t i would they were even cut off which trouble you^ Gal. v. 12, 

Z 2 lOii^'^^ 
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followed a better model, the practice of the Inqui- 
sition ; where, though the Execution be with all the 
open pomp of bitter and uncharitable piety, the Sen- 
tence^ it is well known, is ever pronounced in secret 
In one instance indeed, he varies from his model ; 
and, at Bristol, commences, as we have seen, a regular 
process against Mr, Alderman Beecher; whom he 
summoneth, to give an account, for lost SoulSj dt the 
judgmait'Scat of CInnst : But whether the Alderman 
demurred; or whether he excepted to the jurisdic- 
tion; or indeed what became of him, after he had 
been so fairly citedy we no where learn. 

These are some of the extraordinary Graces of 
which Mr. J. Wesley assumes the Privileges. But 
let not thfs faithful view of them, delivered in his own 
words, be mistaken for a confutation. My purpose, 
here, is only to sliew that he lays claim to them, and 
so becomes a proper Subject of the Apostolic Test, 
by which we are enabled to discriminate all sublunary 
Wisdom from that which is Jrom above. And if^ ou 
the application now to be made, he cannot bear the 
touchy it will be our fault not to see him for the fu- 
ture, in his genuine form of Deluder and Fanatic; 
which he has been long suspected to have covered 
with another,, namely, the fokm of .godliness. 



CHAP. VL 



WE come now to the application of this Sovereign 
Test, the Scourge and Confusion of Imposture. 

This ^VISDOM FROM ABOVE, of which the Apostle 
•o highly predicate^?, is, we see, the same as Wisdom 
revealed immediately from Htave^i; but, descending 
ta Man, is adapted to the capacity of his Powers. 
So that hcavetdy and earthly wisdwn have this in 

common. 
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common, to be communicable, that is, to be 
UNX)EasTOOD. For to communicate nonsense, which 
is a nothing, is no communication. When therefore 
we find a pretender to inspiration, such as Jacob 
Behmen, delivering to us, under this Character, a 
he^p of unmeaning, or, what aniounts to the same 
thing, unintelligible words, we reasonably conclude, 
that if indeed, this JVisdom did come from above, it 
hath so degenerated in its way down, as to be ever 
unfit to return ; but must be content, with the other 
lapsed Entities of celestial original, to seek employ- 
ment amongst fools, and knaves, here below. Nor 
will the Apology of his illuminated Disciple *, in his 
book called llie JVay to divine Know ledge ^ at all mend 
the matter. " When Jacob, (says he) like Elijah, 
'* in his Fiery Chariot, is caught up into such 
" heights, and sees and relates such things as I cannot 
" yet comprehend, I love and reverence him for being 
'^ where I never was, and seeing such things as he 
cannot make me see; just as,I ^ove and reverence 
St. Paulf," &c. The comparison, we see, is ho- 

• Mr, William Law. 

f The way to divine knowledge, &c. p. 88. — Mr. Joha 
Wesley, indeed, though no enemy to these superb Vehicles, 
speaks very disrespectfully of Jacob!s fiery Chariot : '* I can and * 
<' must say thus much [of his Mysterium magnum] and that 
<' with as full evidence, as I can say that two and two make four, 
'' it is most sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not 
** to be paralleled.". Journal from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 
1743. Another writer, who had the best means of being weH 
informed, assures us, that this Jiery Chariot was not of Jewish 
but of German construction. " Jac. Bohmius Sutor Gorli- 
'^ censis— 'Hie cum iiatura ipsa proclivis esset ad res abditas per- 
'^ vestigandaa, et Rob. Fiuddii ac Rosaecruc^anonim scita cog- 
novisset, Theologiam, tg^e (fuce, amdginatione comite invenit, 
ipsis Pythagoricis numeris et Heracliti notis obscuriorem — ita 
enim Chymicis imaginationibus et tanta verborum confusione 
et caligine omnia miscet, utipse sibi obstrepere videatur." — 
J. Lu Moshemii Inst, Hist. Eccl. ant. & recent. 

z 3 tvQNXwiSc^^ \ 
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Dour^ble ;: thQug^ les3 apposite tlian one could wi$b : 
For here lies the diflference between Jacob and Paul - 
the liosecrucian taH^s largely of wh^t he knew his 
reader could not ur^erstand; and the Apostle, as 
IJ^Iaster of himself, though nof of his Subject, n^pre 
sagely observes a rjeligious silence *. But so will not 
Mr. fVilliam JjOW^ who is M^ter of neither. And 
who, witiiput tlie bkssed Jacob's Jiery Chariot^ caw 
soar like him to the lunar region of lost intellects ; 
from whence he brings us these curiositie/s. — a huiigrify 
wratfffuly material Jirt — spiritual materiality — a.mir- 
raur cf sound — wrath tfn:ffed iuto Sun and Stars-r^ 
dark^iess into ^arth—Sii\d fnobility into Air: And in- 
forms u§ of these sccrej^, that life is desire ; that rage 
' is the cause of har^^es^ in ajlint ; meekness^ of fluidity 
iff, xvut^r ; that earthly serpents are but transitory out^ 
birth^ of covQtousnesSf envy y pride and %vrath; and 
Igis Jly, that 6iO(^ is only c(fqgula.ted or gurdled spirit : 
lyith much raprp to the 3^me purppsf, that would dis- 
grace ^YP9 ^^^^ ^^ f^^ inpon. 



CHAP. vn. 



HAYING, sb^vvp thi^ Wisdom to be, in its nature, 
coMi^UNiCABLi;, and so, cut off all the bold pre- 
tensions of tl)ese Mystics, we come to wh^t St 
James makes its first a^nd essential qu?ility; The 
wisdom from above, says he, is First, Pure; ^pirov 
(t\v iyyn «r<v— i e» pU7X, both from cartrnl and ^iri- 
ty^l pollution. Now as Mr. Wm. Lam begot 

^ ft/pilff p^1», » tfjc i^v otv^puTT^ haXnccti, 1 Cor. xii. 4. 

]^(IETHOI^SAf, 
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Methodism*, and Count Zinzendorf rocked the 
Cradle, it may not be improper, first of all, to exa- 
mine thtir pretensions to this essential quality of hea- 
venly wisdom, purity. * 

As purity respects practicCy those followers of the 
Count, the Moravians, give us little trouble. For 
to pass by their open Hymn-book^ a heap of blas- 
phemous and beastly nonsense ; if we may give credit 
to tlie yfet unconfuted relations both in Print and in 
MS. (composed by their own Members, the Partici- 
pants of their most sacred mysteries), their pmctices 
in the consummation of marriage, or, as their Ritual 
calls it, the Marriage Economy ^ are so horribly, so\ 
unspeakably flagitious f , that this People seems to 
have no more pretence to be put into the number of 
Christian Sects than the Tijrlupins of the thirteenth 
Centui'y ; a vagabond crew of miscreants, who rambled 
over Italy, France, and Germany, under the title of 
Brothei^s and Sisters of the free Spirit; who, in 
speculation, professed that species of Atheism, called 
Pantheism ; and in practice, claimed an exemption 
from all the obligations of morality and religion. 

The Beumenists, indeed, have. not extended the 
yR££DOM of their Spirit to this length ; yet the Leader 

* " Meeting with Mr. Law's Christian Perfection and serious 
*' Call-^the light flowed in so mightily on my soul, that every 
" thing appeared in a new View," &c, &c. Jouru. from Fjcb. i-, 
1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 29. 

t Mr. J. Wesley, in a melancholy account, which, he says, he 
received of these Wretches at Bedford, inserts the following par- 
ticular — " Mr. Rimius has said nothing to what might have been 
said concerning their Ma am age Economy. I know [saith the 
informer] a hundred times more than he has written. But 
the particulars are too shocking to relate. I believe no suck 
things were ever practised before, no not amongsr the most 
** barbarous Heathens." Joorn. from July 20, 1750, to Oct,,28, 

»754> P- 74- 
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of the sect, amongst us, tliough manifesting an exeiD- 
plary abhorrence of all carnal impurity^ has fallen 
into the lowest dregs of the Spiritual ; and hath written 
a large discourse to recommend Pantheism, a Doct 
trine so much ennobled by the Turlupins, of the thir- 
teenth Century ; so learnedly explained by the Carter 
sian Spinosibts, and so politicly concealed by the Chi- 
nese V^irtuosi : which teaches, that there is but one 
universal Substance existing, of which, the Creature 
and Creator (if, after this, they are to be distinguished) 
participate in common. The general principles of 
this unhappy Philosophy, the Reader may find in the 
note below *. 

But 

* *' It is the same impossibility for a thing to be created otti 
of nothing, as to be created by nothing. It is no more a fmrt 
or prerogative of God s omnipotence to create a Being out mi 
" nothing, than to make a thing to be without any one quality of 
'* Being, in it— Every creature is nothing else than Nature 
" put into a certain form of existence." An Appeal to ail that 
doubt or disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel. By W. Law, m. a. 
1742, p. 8. 

" That which thinks and wills in the soul, is that very same 
*' unbegmning breath which thought and willed in God, before 
•* it was breathed into the form of a human soul ; and therefore 
" it is, that Will and Thought cannot be bounded. — ^The essences 
" of the soul were a breath in God before they became a living 
" soul, they lived in God before they lived in the created soul; 
" and therefore the soul is a partaker of the eternity of God, 
'* and can never cense to be." p. 10. 

" The creation of a soul is the bringing the powers of thinking 
and willing out of their eternal state in the one Godj into a 
beginning state of self-conscious life, distinct from God. And 
this is God's omnipotent creating ability, that he can mak« 
the powers of his own nature become creatural, living personal 
images of what he is in himself, in a state of distinct persox- 
ality from him." p. 12. 

It is no more a property of the divine omnipotence to be able 
^* to annihilate a soul, than to be able to make an eternal truth 

' *' become 
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. But next to this impurity of fenatic Wisdom^ which 
sets Nature in the throne of God, is that other^ 
which separates Reason from Grace. It is '* a 
^^ point we chiefly insist upon, (says Mr. J. 
*^ Wesley, the pillar and ground of Methodism) that 
" orthodoxy or right opinion is, at best, but a very 
*^ slender part of Religion, if any part of it at 
** AXL*/' Here we see Reason is, as it were, dis- 
carded from the service of Religion, and from its 

attendance 

*' become a fiction of yesterday. And to think it a lessening of 
** the power of God, to say, that he cannot annihilate the soul, is 
'' as absurd as to say, that it is a lessening of the light of the 
" Sun, if it cannot destroy or darken its own rays of light." p. 17. 
" To suppose this or any other material world to be made 
'' out of nothing, has all the same absurdities in it as the sup- 
'^ posing angels and spirits to be created out of nothing. All the 
" qualities of all beings are eternal. — All qualities, properties, or 
" whatever can be affirmed of God, are self-existent and neccs- 
*' sarily-existent. Self and necessary existence is not a particular 
** attribute of God, but is the general nature of every thing that 
'^ can be affirmed of God. All qualities and properties are self- 
existent in God. — It follows undeniably, that every created 

THING MUST HAVE ITS WHOLE NATURE FROM, AND OUT OF, 
'* THE DIVINE NATURE." pp. 2$, 24. 

Properly and strictly speaking, nothing can begin to be. 

The beginning of every thing is nothing more than its beginning 
** to be in a new state, — No quality or power of nature then 
** began to be; but such qualities and powers as had been from 

all eternity began then to be in a nav state. Ask what fire, 

light, darkness, air, water, and earth are; they are andean be 
'^ nothing, else but some eternal things, become gross, finite, 
*^ measurable, divisible and transitory : For if there could be a 
'' temporal fire that did not spring out of eternal fire, then there 
** might be time that did not come out of eternity." pp. 114, 15. 

" Will any one now call these things whimsical speculations f 
** Can any thing be thought of, more worthy of G*d, more 
** CONFORMABLE to Nature, or more consonant to all revealed 
f' Religion?" p. 118. 

: * Mr. J. We^left Plain Account f &c.p. 4. 
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attendance on Grace ; thouj^ one part of the oflSce 
of the Holy Spirit be to lead us into all truth. For 
when Reason is no longer employed to distingabh 
between right and wrong in Opinions^ Reli^on halh 
no further connexion with it. And what occasion for 
its service when the distinction, we are told, is of so 
little consequence ? And yet if we once agree to sepa- 
rate Reason from Religion, Piety will soon degenerate 
into Superstition or Fanaticism. But the Piety of the 
first ages had a different essence : it was then the glory 
of the Gospel to be a reasonable Service. By tbis^ 
quality it was distinguished from the various modes of 
Gentile Worship, which entirely consisted in the fanatic 
Raptures of their Prophets, and the Superstitious Rites 
of their Priests. Articles of belief, or a formula of 
Faith, they left to those Innovators who had now pre- 
tended to bring in Reason for the regulation of Refi- 
^on ; orthodox or right Opinion being (on the prin- 
ciples of these antient Masters of the Mob, the sup- 
porters of Paganism) at best but a very slender part 
of Religion, if any part of it at all. On the other 
hand, St. Paul considered right Opinion as a foil 
third part, at least, of Religion ; where speaking of the 
three great supports which the Master-builder, the 
Holy Spirit, had provided for the Christian-Church, 
be makes this, of right opinion^ to be one. The fruit 
of the Spirit (says he) is in all Goodness and rich* 
TEOUSNESS and truth *. For by Goodness '\ is 
meant the conduct of Particulars to the Whole ; and 
consists in the exemplary habits of social virtue : arid 
this refers to Christian practice. By righteous" 
ness X is meant the conduct of the Whole to Particu- 
lars; a3id consists in that equal gentlieness of Govem- 

* Eph. V. 9. f 'Ay^aim . I AirfawirtJwi. 

ment, 
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ment, where Church- Authority is made to coincide 
with the privatje rights of Conscience ; and this refers 
to CmiiSTiAN Discipline. And by Truth * is 
meant the conduct of the Whole and of Particulars to 
one another, mutually ; and cotisists in Orthodoxy or 
7ight Opinion; and this refers to Christian Doc- 
trine. So different an idea had St. Paul of Reli- 
gion from what this over-rzealous man hath been led 
to entertain of it. No less was the difference, which 
the first Reformers firom the errors of Popery, enter- 
tained of it ; w ho, for the sake of right opinion^ occa- 
sioned so many revolutions in Civil as well as in 
spiritiial Systems ; the perversity of men turning, as 
it had before done, the message oi peace mio a sword \. 
How much then had all these to answer for, if right 
opinion be at best but a slender part of Religion^ if any 
part of it at all. Without doubt, Mr. Wesley has, by 
this declaration, provided well for . the fortune of his 
own Sect, amongst all denominations of Christians, 
But what obligations the Church of England (of which 
he professes himself a member) has unto him for thus 
shortening the labours of the Popish Missionaries, he 
would do well to consider. Such escapes as these, I 
suppose, they were> which occasioned the reports of his 
preaching Popery to his Followers; a calumny of 
which he bitterly complains : and not without reason : 
far, to do him justice, I believe he has as little regard 
to the interests of Popery as any of his hearers ; ami 
aa much to his Own : the truth seems tp be this. He 
could not find a better mean of securing the honour of 
hia own pretensions tlmn by this extraordinary decla- 
ration. He saw the exact resemblance there is between 

f Matt. X. ^4. Tldnk not that I am come tQ send peac€ on 
earthf 1 came not to sendpeacCf but a sword. 
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hh Saints aiid those of the Church of Rome, at the 
tjine of the "sew birth. This might lead reflecting 
incn 10 conclude, that the Original of both was the 
sauie. Vet as the Popish and Protestant opinions, or 
Articles of faith, are very opposite to one another, the 
God of Truth (while Truth was supposed to constitute 
a principal part of Religion) could never be believed 
to have any thini^ to do with the netc birth, whether 
Po[)iah or Protestant. Nothing then was left for those 
who had deserted Nature^ but to ascribe both, to 
Efithusiasm or Demonianism, To avoid this disgrace, 
Mr. Wesley rather chuses to let Popery share with 
him in the glory of divine communications, and ex- 
pressly vouches for the Miracles wrought at the tomb 
of Abbe Paris *. Now this concession could be no 
otherwise supported, than by inculcating the notion, 
that errors in Faith have so little to do with Religion, 
that they are no bar or impediment to the highest 
favours of the Holy Spirit. It is the point (says he) 
we chiefly insist upojiy that Orthodoxy or right opinion 
is at best but a veiy slender part of Religion^ if any 
part of it at all. Great reason likewise had he to 
INSIST OK iHis POINT, on another account, namely, 
the Character he hath given of his own Saints. " The 
'^ more (says he) 1 converse with this People, the more 
*' 1 am amazed. Tliat God had wrought a great work 
" is manifest. And yet the main of them — are not 
'' able to give a rational account of the plainest prin- 
'' ciples of Religion' ' Nor is this observation confined 
to the People. He had made a proselyte of Mr. D. 
vicar of B. And to shew he was no discredit to his 
Master, he delivers him to us under this Character— 
*' He seemed to stagger at nothing ; though as yet his 

♦ Joufn. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 23. 

'• under- 
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*' widerstanding is not opened^" He then attempts 
at the cause of this strange Phainomenon. " It is plain, 
** God begins his work at the Heart ; then the inspira- 
" tionofthe Highest giveth understa7idmg'\'' But this 
solution, though it be in Scripture language, is neither 
Scripture doctrine nor history. In the first propagation 
of Religion, God bega,n with the understanding ; and 
rational conviction won the heart. When the Holy - 
Ghost fell on the Disciples at the day of Pentecost, 
the devout men of every nation under heaven heard 
them speak in their own tongues. But what ? Not the 
jargon of fanatic movements, but the wonderful Ttorhs 
of God, i. e. they heard them give a rational account 
of the various parts of God's religious Dispensations 
to Mankind. It was just the same on all other occa- 
sions : when the Spirit first fell upon Believers, tliey 
prophesied; that is, they explained the Scriptures of 
the Prophets. But tlie dissension amongst the Corin- 
thians set this matter in the clearest light, and shev\s 
that xhejirst effect of inspiration is to give understand- 
ing. Their understanding was so inlarged by all spi- 
ritual gifts, that the work not having been begun at the 
hearty they abused these advantages to the - violation 
of Charity. But, for this discordancy, between his 
Mission and St. Paul's, he has a salvo: he observes 
occasionally, in several places of his Journal, *' that 
God now not only does a new work, but by new 
ways.^ This solution of our spiritual Emj)iric, puts 
one in mind of the Quack in Moliere, who having / 
placed the liver on the left side, and the heart on the ^ 
right, and being told that the structure of the parts. 
was certainly otherwise, replied, *' Qui, cela ^toit autre * 
fois ainsi; mais nous avons change tout cela, & nous 

• Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. ii, 
t Journ, from Nov. 25, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 121. 

faisons 
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fiusond maintenant la medecine d une methode toute 
nouvelle/'— But though he talks of the understanding 
coming after, thife is only to put off his babes of g?'ace 
to lattc?^ lanmuts : Which he has plainly enough insi- 
nuated in a parallel between the work carried on in 
England and in America^ " I now (says he) looked 
** over Mr. Prince's Christian Mistori/. What an 
" amazincr difference is there in the manner wherein 
" God has carried on his work in England and in 
" America ! There^ above an hundred of the esta- 
^* blished Clergy, men of age and eoqperfence, and of 
*' the greatest note for sense and lettrnirtg in- those 
" parts, are zealously engaged in the w&rk. HerCy 
^\ almost the whole Body of the aged, experienced and 
" learned' clergy, are zealously engagteid against it: a 
** few, but a handful of raw young men, engaged in 
"it: without name, learning, or eminent sense ! 
" And yet by that large number of honourable men 
" the work seldom flourished above six months at a 
*'time; and then followed a lamentable and general 
" decay, before Uie next revival of it : Wliereas that 
" which God hath wrought by these despised instru- 
** ments hath continually increased for fifteen years 
" together *." Now, what is this but to tell usy that 
the understanding hath nothing, and will have nothing, 
to do in the work? 

On the whole, therefore, \te c6nclude, ThAt that 
Wisdom which divests the Christian Faith of its 7Vt/if/?, 
and the test of this Truth, Reasort^ and resolves all 
into internal feelings, into mystic spiritualism, and ec- 
static raptures, instead of giving it the manly support 
of MORAL DEMONSTRATION^ That thfe, I say, carl 
never be the msdam which is from abcwt; whose cha- 
racteristic attribute is Purity. Thus, on a fair trial, 

• Jbnm; -fietnn' JuljT so; 1750^ taOct; 28, 1754, p. 43. 
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these illuminated Doctors have, at their very firat 
entrancq, excluded themselves from their high pretea- 
sions : Principles, like these always coming from Spi^ 
7utiial impurity : and often leading, as we have seeo, 
into the very sink of the carnal. 



CHAP. VIII. 



BUT nowv had it been qui: good fortune to; have 
found the matter otherwise ; and that the JVisdim', in- 
quired after bad. rested upon that foundation on which 
celestial fVisdwi vami neceesarily stand (and this it 
might well do, though it. came not immediately from 
the Fountainrheadof Purity j as the unbroken Cisterns 
of Holy Writ were, amply sufficient to supply these 
Uvi^ig waters) ; our next business would be to pro- 
secute the inquiry, and to apply the other apostolic 
marks to these pretending Sectaries. 

Of these marks, the first only (which has beenso 
amply discussed) namely j&Mri/y, respects the Na-tuke: 
of the Wisdom, from above; or, in other words, the 
Doctrines taught. All the rest, which folloiv, concern 
the Manner of teaching, or the Conduct of the 
Tieacliers, We are not tlierefore to stop short in our 
inquiry, because we may have found that the mark of 
purity has answered to the touch ; though Mr. Jl 
Wesley (who assures us that he preaches nothing, but 
the dofitrine of the Church of England) thinks this-' 
sjifficient to satisfy, all reasonable men concerning his* 
conduct. '* I simply described (says he) the plain 

old Religion of the Church of England, which is 

now almost every where spoken against, under ttei 
" name of Methodism *." If Methodism he sp^em 

• Joiirn, from Aug. 112, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739»- p^go. 

against^ 
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against ^ those who censure it, could iii^q neither, an 
old nor a new Religion, since the word signifies oply 
tlie manner of propagating either one or the other. 
And, of all men, Mr. Wesley should best know the 
meaning of the term ; since it was not a Dick-nsune 
imposed on the Sect by its enemies, but an appellation 
of honour assumed by, and bestowed upon, themselves. 
If therefore they preach only the plain old Religion of 
the Church of Englandy they could mean nothing, by 
Methodism, but the manner of preaching it ; for the 
thing itself needed no other name of distinction than 
that which it had already. Why then will Mr, J. 
Wesley so grossly misrepresent his Adversaries aS'to 
say, that when they speak against Methodism^ tbey 
speak agaifist the plain old Doctrifie of the Church of 
England? since he himself has taught tbem tpceJl 
methodism (and they might well have called it .by a 
harder name) the manner, in which he and his follow- 
ers attempt to propagate this plain old Religion. 

However, strip him of his prevarication and his 
sophistry, and we find him plainly enougjh declariag, 
'^ That the manner of preacliing, so it be truth wliich 
" is preached, ought to give no offence." AemI, to this 
purpose, he relates the following conversation : '* A 
" serious Clergyman desired to know, In what point 
*^ we differed from the Church of England ? I answer- 
" ed, To the best of my knowledge, in none. The 
" Doctrines we preach are the Doctrines of the Church 
^^ of England. Indeed, the fundamental dpctrines of 
" tlie Church, clearly laid down botli in her Prayers, 
** Articles, and Homilies *." 

Be this never so true, yet it will still be as tr^ie that 
the. most holy things may be depraved, . in passing 
tbrougli impure hands; and that, right opinion, 

* Joura, from Aug. 1-2, 1738, to Nov, 1, 1739, p.x8i. " 
.whick 
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irtiich ihspwres wisdom and promotes peace, may then 
serve ibr nothing but to turn the heads and hearts of 
men to folly and dissension, otherwise naturally framed 
iknd disposed to profit by the truth. Indeed, a fan a- 
Ttc MANNER of preaching, tliough it were the doctrine 
of ah Apostle, may do more harm, to Society at least, 
than a modest revival of old speculative heresies, or, 
than the invention of new ; since it tends to bewilder 
tlic Reason of some, to inflame the Passions of others ; 
and, in that state of things, to spread disorder and 
disturbance throughout the whole Communitv. And 
in subjection to the Civil Community was the Gospel' 
first preached ; and under the protection of it was it, 

. at length, every where established. For, what does 
FIELD PREACHING (for instance) imply, but ^famine 
of the JFord^ occasioned by a total neglect in the 
spiritual Pastors appointed by Law ? And ^^hat can it 
produce, but strong resentments in behalf of the Minis- 
ters of Religion, thus injuriously treated ? What can 
be the issue of the new birth, attended with those 
infernal throes and frightful Jlgitations so graphically 
described in the Journals of Mr. J. Wesley, but high 

- fcnnents in behalf of Religion itself, thus scandalously 
dishonoured and traduced? 

The sacred Writer himself, who delivered this Test 
for the trial of these Men's pretensions, was unquestion- 
ably in these sentiments, " that ^fanatic Spirit did 
move mischief in the mede of teaching, than an etro^ 
neoM one, in the nmiter taught;" since, of half a 

. doeen me»rks recommended for this purpose, the first 
only is applicable to the doctrine ; all the rest concern 
the nmnners of the Teacher. 

Nay, what is more, we have Mr. J. Wesl^ himself, 

for onee, on the sid^ of tlW Apostle, where be sayi, 

that it is a point he chiefly insists upon^ that Qktho- 

VoL. VIIL A A doxy 
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DOXY or RIGHT Opinion Is^ at besty but a very 
slender part of Religion, if any part of it at all. The 
Operation of Keligion on tlie heart therefor^ (which 
\v:ith him is the same as on the fancy, and manifests 
itself in corporeal agitations) is the principal point. 
But thiSt altogether resolves itself into the manner of 
prnpagating tlie Faith. 

Yet still it may be disputed, Who it is that becomes 
answerable for the disorders occasioned by this new 
mode or method of propagating Religion ? Is it Mr. 
J. Wesley, or is it his Advcr.saries ? He, I make no 
question, will exculpate himself by the directicni of 
St Paul to Timothy — to preach the nord^ in season, 
Handout of season. Which implies, he tliinks, tliat the 
rnanner can never be amiss, or made chargeable with 
blame. 

But he would infer more from the Text than it will 
bear; and misapply it, into the l)argain. This direc- 
tion relates to time only, which is but one of the many 
circumstances attending the manner of preaehing ; and 
that on^^ in which the abuse is least material. Tlie 
applieation (as we say) is no less faulty. The direq* 
tion is confined to the state of thiuirs then existincr; 
when the suffering Church had so few opportunities 
to preach the word, that all, whelher seasonable or 
miseasonable, were with reason to be laid hold on. 
\Vhen the Church was once established, dmA Jived and 
seasonable times were appointed for holy offices, then 
(as every one may see) to fly to the unseasonable would 
be factious, and a breach of the discipline of that 
Church, of which the transgressor professed himself a 
member. To judge, therefore, o? the integrity of Mr. 
J, Wesley's conduct, we must turn from the directions 
whicb.St. Paul gives for his own times^ to those which 
St. James ^\esfor all times 
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AND this leads us on, in our Inquirv. Tlie 
\yisclom frohi above (says this Apostle) Is Jirsipur€y 
tjieii PEACEABLE. — ^To be PEACEABLE IS a leading 
quality in its general Character. A Choir of Angels 
ushered in the Advent of the Son of God, with j&eace,* 
gQod Will towards men *. And He himself, on his 
dqjmrture from us, bequeathed it to us, as his dearest* 
legacy : Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you f. Now that which the Father proclaimed, 
which the Son bestowed, must needs be of^ the offic6 
of the Holy Ghost to maintain. Whatever forrri 
of godliness^" therefore, hath not this Characteristic, 
mark, can never reasonably be deemed of heavenly 
extraction. 

That tlie propagation of Methodism hath occasioned 
many and great violations of peace, Mr. Wesley hatt( 
anpply shewn in the journalary history of his Advent 
turiBs. * / . 

But as in all contests between party and party, th^ 
blame is reciprocally thrown upon one another ; bcforfe 
we come more directly to adjust the share which may 
be fairly cast upon Methodism, it may be useful pre; 
vipusly to inquire into that tamper which makes Jor 
peace ; for we may be reasonably well assured, that 
the fault lieth not in that quarter where such a temper 
IS found. Now. our blessed Redeemer, who so ear- 
nestly recommends his peace to us, hath given us 
direction* how to preserve it : B( ye therefore wise 
[fpcw^txo*, prudent] as Serpents, and harniless as' 
Doves t. 

^ Luke ii. 14. t ^^^^ ^i^* ?7' 

t Matt. X. 16. So again, Who is i hat fait h/ut and wise [<I>po«/4^, 
prudent] Sarant 9 Matt. xxiv. 45. 

A A 2 And 
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And he, who gave his Followers no precept, re- 
pu'ding lite and niaimers, which be did not enaineatly 
recommend by his own example^ was the most per- 
fect pattern of 'mnocencCj under the directioD of prlv 
pence; as appears in his dextrous evasions to captious 
questions of the Jewish Leadersi who wantied matter 
to inflame the people against him ; in his ^voiding tbe 
People when thus inflamed ; and, above all, io his de- 
clining an untunely promulgation of his Me^Mh-Cluh 
rader; which would either have occasioned civil com* 
notions^ or have endangered his life before be bad 
completed his Ministry. The fli*st iiistance of this 
consummate ^nuib/tce is too important not to be ipc^e 
particularly explained. '* There came to him (says 
** St Mark) the Chief Priests and Scribes, and Jbe 
^ Elders, and say unto him, By what authority dost 
^ thou tiiese thmgs ? and who gave thee this authoril^r? 
*' And Jesii3 answered and said unto them, I will also 
•* ask of you one question^ and answer me, and I will 
** tell you by what authority I do tlicse things. The 
** baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of Men ? 
•^ answer me. And they reasoned with themselves, 
•* saying. If we shall say, From heaven ; he will say, 

^ ■* Why then did ye not believe him ? But if we shall 
^ say, Of men ; they feared tlie People : For all 
^ men counted John, tliat he was a Prophet indeed : 
" And they answered and said unto Jesus, We can- 
" not tell. And Jpsus answering saith unto them, 
" Neither do I tell you, by what apthority 1 do these 
" things *.*• 

A direct answer to this qpestion, apparently reason- 
able, and urged by those \\;ho had authority to demai^ 
it, must have immaturely revealed what the destined 

i Midi^y of Jesus made necessary to be kept secret 

• Chap. xi. ^7, ^ 5tf^ - . ..>^ 

- ^"^ ' ^ . .. And 



Atid'jeii to evade the tjnesfiofv in sticb a id&nner as 

4iii;» i^ttificiient to^satifety Authority^ needed all that dvis^ 

^nid^nce with whkbihe Author of our Sal^atioB was 

dndowect. ' He therefore repHes,r '^ First, answer sHe 

tbis^^ <fue$tkm concenimg John.'' The qtiestioo was 

W4S0A^bte, considered in the view of an argmnie&t 4td 

'Ai^iN&m; it was reasonable, iroiuithe Hbrce it had in 

4t6elf : For if it should appeai% tbait that qtiestioii' liaid 

Bdt'been d^tem^ned in the case of John, it was cvi- 

ckiit fit*n their own conduct, that the jtrrisdictoon <if 

th^ Sanhediiiii was not violwled by any man's dcctinnig 

to ariswei' one of the same import. ■ Furlhei^, tbeqww- 

tfen was readoiiaMe and proper in itself. Jdm publish 

ly professed himself the forenmner of Jesus: So that 

if ic were necessary for the SatUicdriiad to conk^ al-.tlle 

tette knowledge of tiie general Case; they shoufii have 

bejvm with John.- This,' the natural order of a judvciftl 

pHi)^eeding required. Nor would the Chief PriesfelJba^ie 

■beett b*«ckvvard to an6\t?cr it, in either view. iButheTe 

-lay tlie dilHcolty ; the People vi ere of one opiuiou con- 

dert)ing John^ and the Sanhedrtai ctf anotiier. : This 

emb^ifiYaS' silenced tbein. And in oar Saviocnr's' takittg 

fktvantage of that circumstance consists the divinie dexr 

terityof his exemphiry prud^nce^ Ngttkcr (b I teU 

yoii (says he) by xchdt authority I do tbae thbigt. 

As^ftcteh as to say, " Both on my principles and on 

■your own, a previous question is first to be resolved, 

namely, concerning the baptism of John. Wlieayou 

-Jidve answered thisy then comes my time to aiw«cr 

yours : But till then, you have no right to iftsint upoo 

an answer." — Such instances of Prudenciri. imi^ ^ 

divinely manatged, made St. Patri, where kr hi* fipistle 

i^the Ephesians he di^nguishea (in the twofold Ch»- 

i^er of the blessed Jesus) between his office. <if 

Ji^decmer from Sin, and Treacher of Righteousness, 

- ' A A 3 expre^ 
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express his latter office in these emphatic words, He 
hath ahoinukd tozvards lis in allu^isdom and v ru dence* 
cof i« ^ f^oyiiirii. Which, as appears by inhat follows, 
the Apostle makes to consist in his IXIaster's suiting 
and adapting the various Revelations of his Will tatbe 
peculiar seasons and occasions when the knowledge of 
it was become useful to the furtherance of the Faith. 
Having (says St Paul) 7nade knoxcn unto us the Mys- 
iny of' his will, according to his good pleasure^ ivhich 
he hath purposed in himself: that in the dispensatml 
of the fulness of fimc^ he might gather together in 
cnCi alt things in Christ, <^t. By w hich the Apostle 
seems principally to have in mind that obscure and 
backward intimation, which, for some time, kept hid 
from his Disciples this mystery of his rcill ; the usual 
title given by the sacred M'riters to the calling in of the 
Gentiles into the Church of Christ The prudefice oi 
which conduct is obvious. The Gospel was to be first 
offered to the Jews. But their reception of it was so 
unkind, that, had the A{x>stles been then acquainted 
with this Mystery^ they had been tempted to tiim to 
the Gentiles, betbre tlie mission to the Jews had 
been fairly completed. When that was accomplished, 
the mystay was revealed, in all its splendor, to 
St Peter. 

On the whole, tlierefore, we see,. that the peace- 
ful Character is that, where ixxocexce is 
rxDER THE DIRECTION' OF PRUDENCE. Emancipated 
from this direction. Innocence becomes a prej^ both to 
Itself and to otliers ; and is, either actively or passively, 
the perpetual source of Discord. 

Let us see, now, tlic regard our new Missionaries 
ftofess to pay to this precept and example of their 
Muster, Human Prudence has, somehow or other, 

♦ Chap* i. 8. 

SO 
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sp highly oiFen(Je4 Mr. J. Weisley,, ttliat he scruples not 
td call it, tlie JMystery of Iniquity and the off- 
spring OF Hell—*' I believe (says he) it pleased 
** God to bless the first Sermon most, v^ because it gave 
" most offence, being indeed an open defiance of that 
** mystery of miquity which the World calls Pjiu- 
".DE^NCE *•" As he here informs us, Who gave ittliat 
N.ame, one mi«:;ht be apt to suppose he meant, the 
Prudence of tl)e imjust Stcivavd^ which is indeed the 
V^^tet^y of Iniquity y did not he himself forbid us to 
understand it in tliis sense, by fairly telling us that he 
meant, what tlie JVorld calls Chrtsti an Prudence. 
And as bad as the World is, I think it never qualified 
the prudence of the unjust Steward with that attribute. 
* — " tiod. deliver me, and all that seek him in i^n- 
'^* cerity, from what the World calls Christian Pru- 
. " DEXCE f." And again, to a friend who approved 
.not of his Jicld'p?^eachingy " — I fear that pffbpring 
*^ofJIelly worldly or mystic prudence, hath drawn 
^' you away from the simplicity of the Gospel J." If 
his aversion to Prudence be thus great, his enmity to 
those, amongst whom it is usually found, can scarce be 
thought less, from the hard words he gives whenever 
he speaks of them — '' Mrs. Baddiley (says he) desired 
** me to go up to her Son, who had been out of order 
" for some days. For a year or two he was a pattern 
*' to all the family, till he began to converse vmyve 
" witli GOOD SORT OF MEX. He then grew cooler 
*' and cooler in the ways of God, and in a few months 
^^ quitted the Society §."— " It is absolutely needful 
•.^ for such a one as me to foUovy tlie wise advice of 

• Journ. from Feb. i, 1737-8, to his return from Germany, p. 12. 

f Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 13. 

J Ibid, pp, 5^^57' 

I Journ. trt^m Nov- 25, 1746, to July 20, 1756, p*3U 

A A 4 ♦' Mr. 
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V Mr. Herbert And tbi»^ I h\es» God, I can, ia 
<' some measure, do, while I avoid that jutyj, qF'^ 
" ALL Religion, the Company of coop sort of 
*^ MiTN, as they are called, Persons who have a liking 
^ to, but no S£NSE of, Religion ;" [I e. no ecstatic* 
fedings or the pains of the new birthy &c.] ^ But 
*^ tbese insensibly undermine all my resolution^ aitd 
<< steal away what little Zeal I have ^ ;" i. e. persuade ' 
him to bo peaceable. 

And again, s|)caking of one of his Backsliders, be 
says — *^ but indulging himself in harmless Coai^ 
PAKY be fii*bt made shipwreck of his Zkal, and tiien 
of his Faitu t-" In tliis 1 tliink he is riglit The 
Zeal and the Faith of a fanatic are such^^xact 
tallies to one another, that I liave no conce^^tion how 
either can eiist alone. They came iulo the Worid 
together to disturb Society and dishonour Christimiity J 
and they must go out together before the One ta(n* 
regain its^ peace, or the other its dignity^ 

, On tiie whole; we find that Mr. J. Wesley is, by 
his own confession, entirely destitute of that teftiper 
which vkdcesfor peace : If therefore his preaching be 
attended with tumults and disorders, we cannot bdt 
ascribe it to the wapt of that quality, which the 
Founders of our holy Religion made essential to the 
fiuccessful propagation of the Gospel ofPeacCy namely, 
PRUDENCE. It is true, Mr. Wesley, as we have 
seen, throws the whole feult of these tumults on the 
Devil ; and thb may be allowed him in the sense 
that every paltry Pilterer and Sabbath* breaker is 
used to da But if we seek for the more immediate 

• Journ. from Aug. i«, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 31- 

, t Jouni. from hia embarkiog for Georgia, to i^is return to 
Ixwdooj^ p« 41, 

cause, 
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cause, ^'wei shall' find it^ mticA ^nearer <^hfettid)^ T^ 
Roman Satirist pretended, < ' ; k- 

— ^ — ^^ * Nullum Niimenabest, si sit f^RUDExxiA, 

■(T'l r • ' ■ • . •• ' ' I.'. 

/FA^re Prudexce gpv^rna, na God is waMing ^ 
kt^fi^t/}e warU hi order. We may say, witli niore;:sGH 
hi^y ai^ tirutli, that uhere Imphudkxcc tajkes tlio 
kiif)» the^ aceds no Devil to throw it ioto c<»&iltsion« 
What, tor instance, more strongly teiads to iumiilt aad . 
diwrder,. than tot: One who ptx)fesses to pn^DBgate 
only the J^hi old Religlm o^' the Church of EvgUmdi 
to ^t; at J^ught its establidlied Disciplbe, by invadkig 
due. proviiMce of the parodiial jVlinister ; by asseeafalkig 
ii> Uixiue places and at unfit tio^s; by sprnking evU 
i>fi Dignitm^ in scurriioas. iiivectives against tbe Go^ 
veroocs and Paators of the national Church ? In&olencei 
of tim Jiatuf e* pi^oYoke warm, and iU-instructed men to 
demand justice on the offenders: Which not being at 
hand (a& the interests of Society will not, always, per- 
mit; the ^Magistrate (o enforce it^ where the insulta dn 
his pfiipe ape covered witli the pretences of HeligionX . 
Particuldr8( aire but too aipt to seek that in a tumultuarj 
and criminal way; which all tiie providence of Covera- 
ment, and all the equity of Law, are but barely suffi- 
cient to ttdjust, witli stich discretion, as, that while 
the, dignity of the State is vindicated, the rights of 
ReligioQ are not infringed. 

Nor w^ that fimatic Apology, which is ever tt 
hand, be any excuse for them in the commission of 
their dborders; namely, " That tlie violation ^/pcaa 
mnongU men serves to advance the p€ace of God; 
our blessed Master having himself declared, that he 
was mt come to send Peace im earthy but a sworiL^* 
Now the same S(^rit which disposes them to apply to 
iheir own case all those declarations concerning the 

first 
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i^rst extraordinary state of the Gospel, hinders them 
froin seeing that these words of Jesiis resfiect ooly 
the accidental and transient struggle of the . then ex* 
piring Powers of darkne&s; but that the heavenly 
ProclamatioQ of peace towards men^ declares the 
genuine and constant fruits of Crocfs geod-uiU to his 
Creatures ; that the^r^ only predicted the early for* 
tunes of a suffering Church; and that the othei^ 
described the essential nature, the eternal geniusy of 
an all-beneficent Religion. But Enlhusiasts^ hurried 
on by tlie tenrours of an inflamed faniy, lose sight of 
a Christian land, and a believing Magistrate; and 
have nothing before their eyes but a Country of Pagans 
and Idolaters, mx\\ the Princes of this world risen up 
to suppress and persecute the fVord <>f life. Under 
tliese delusion3, it is no wonder that: they despise 
order, insult Cvovemment, and set their Rulers at 
defiance. 

. But P£ACE is the cure of Fanaticism, as Fam* 
iichm. is the bane of Peace. Sectaries must either 
lick or be kicked. They must either persecute, or 
tliey must provoke persecution. To be in this turbu- 
lent state, is living in their proper element. 

As every Lilnirtine aspires to be on the laughiifg 
side, so every Zealot would fain be on the persecuting. 
But Zealots, as well as other Adventurers, must take 
their chance in this world, whatsoever security they 
have made for the other. We see Methodism, at 
present, under a well-established watchful Govenh 
ment, where it is obliged to wear a less . audacious 
look. To know its true character, and native dispo* 
sition,. we should see it in all its fortunes. And this 
our own Country, productive of every strange thin^ 
hiith given us ample means to contemplate. For 
fhey, who now go under the name of Methodists, 

20 ti-ere. 
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werQj in the days of our Forefathers, called PaEcir 
'»rANs; terms of their o\iii devising, and (as the fniit» 
of the same spirit) nearly synonymous, importing that 
tlie bearers of them had carefiiliy squared out their 
Religion by line and level. The elder Methodistn, on 
its first appearance, put on the same suftbring exterior, 
which we see the younger Brotlier wear* at present 
•During th^ firm administration of Elizabeth it disguised, 
and but barely disguised, its native ferocity, in a feigned 
wbniission; after having invited persecution with 
the air of a |)ersecutor. Those times, we may be 
sure, would not .suffer it to wait long for what it 
wanted. And then, as a precious Metal, which had 
undergone its trial in the fire, and left all its dross 
behind, the Sect, with great propriety, changed its 
name, from Phecisian to Puritan. But in tlie 
weak and distracted times of Charles the Firsts it 
ventured to throw off the mask; and, under the name 
of Indepkndknt, became tlje chief Agent of all tlie 
dreadhil disorders which terminated that unhappy 
reiun. For Lvdependencf was a name as well 
suited ta the weakness of that Government, which it 
defied and overturned, as Methodism, is to tlm 
strength of This, of which it stands in awe. Nor is 
this Pedigree, which njakcs Methodism of the younger 
House to Independenci/ y invented, like heraldic fictions, 
to ennoble my subject Whoever reads the large ac- 
counts "of die Spiritual state of the Regicides while 
under condemnation (\* ritten and published, at that 
.tinie, by their friend^, • to make them pass, with the 
People, for Saints and Martyrs), and compares them 
with the circut«stantial Journals of the Methodists^ 
w^ill find so exact a conformity in tlie frenzy of senti-> 
ment, and even in the cant of expression, upon the 
subjects of Faith, Grace, Redemption, Regeneration, 
r Justificatioi^ 
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JuslUicatioii, &c as may fully sdtidfy bim^ that thejr 
arc both of* tlie same Stock ; and ready, on a rtflum 
of tbe like kiiidty season, to produce the same fruits. 
Alltlie difference, which distance of times and Tariet^ 
of circumstances liave effected, tl^ only tfiis: Tbe 
Methodist is now, an Apostolic Independent ; and the 
Independent was then, a Mahometan Methodist. 

Indeed, it hath been Mr. J. WesteyV mishap^ wkh 
every other requisite of a skilful Leader, to fall upoa 
tinies very un propitious to the fortunes of a new Sect 

He found himself in a Government whose eqaitjf 
ablK>rred Persecution for Religion ; and whose 'fimy- 
ness, on the other hand, would not suffer its princi- 
ples of Toleration to be abused, to the disturbimce of 
Society. Here was little room for the exertion of tMt 
quality by which a Sectary may be properly said* te 
exist, namely, Zeal active or passive. He wanted 
to be persecuted ; but Persecution would not come at 
bis calL Yet, it must be owned, he used every B^&imr 
ordinary uK^thod to provoke it: The time w*a8 now 
))ast, wlien it could be sakl of tliis Demons as cf the 
kss mischievous ones of old, ^^ Vocatus, aut non vo* 
catus, audit." Ttie advantages^ of penecutiwi to a 
new Sect, Mr. J. Wesley is not at all shy in conh 
fiDssing-^" About one, 1 |)reached at Holton,. .^hett 
.^' likewise all is now calm, after a violent storm^ of 
** several weeks, wherein many were beaten. aiHl 
^^ wounded, and outmged various wap ; hit K(KKX 
^^ M&YED from thdr stcdfastness. In the evenings I 
>^ preached at Aruilcy, to nwng who want -a atfirm^ 
**' bemg (fuite unnkbved by comtmtt Suinshim^^.^' .i^ 
]s4he same conscious want which makes him cpnsplani 
of ill treatment ; and yet be dissatisfied with good — 
" We came to St. Ites befoi^e morning 'pmyers^i ind 

^ Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 88. 

'' walked 
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,**^- walked to Church without so much as oAe hiizzci/ 
"' } How strange!}' has one year changed the skrene in 
*f*rGorriwaU! This is now a peaeeable, hay hon^ttr* 
^* able station. They give us good words in alnfiost 
^1 every place. What have we dorWy that tfte Worid 
^^ should be so civil to us * ? " ' 

Is not this the language of a man whom nothtn«r 
4&Ki please, when he is defeated in a secret purpose, 
w^h he is ashamed to own? He languished, we see/ 
Ibr good WHOLESOME Severities. Many (as he 
well expresses it) wanted a storm, being quite ux- 
KEicvED by cmstant Sunshine. To supply this want, 
wfaidi the Magistrate so cruelly denied, he is forced 
to make the best of those mock persecutions, the 
■Drums and Huzzas of the Rabble. And so Moody 
always are his ideas, by a constant meditation on this 
Bubject, that, speaking of the misnomers of the Grand 
Jury of Cork, in their presentment of his Brother aiK4 
half a score more itinerant Preachers, as vagrants and 
persons of ill fame, &c. he thus expresses himself-*- 
^^ Hie names (only most of them miserably mangkd 
and murdered) were designed for the names of eight 
Preachers t," &c. The future Martyrologist whom 
fevouring Destiny has appointed to collect togetlier 
the Saints and Martyrs of this afflicted Church, will, 
af be be wise, never suffer himself to be misled into a 
Jbdief tiiat this mangling and murdering can refer to 
Siomes ; or indeed to any thing less than to an Iri^sh 
'JU^fssacrCj charitably disguised by our meek Apostle, 
imder a figure, not to say a deformity of Speech. To 
give these Persecutions all the relief in his power, he 
expatiates^ on every adventure with 3uch circumstance^ 

.! f Jqum. from Nqv. ^5, 1746, to July ^o, 1750,. p. 31. 
t Jtiira. from July ao. 1744>* to Oct. 30, i75i> p. 4- 

'\ '■''■■ that 
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that there is hardly a tumip-top thus sacrilegiously 
employed, wliich has not had tlie honour of being re- 
corded* But this is for Posterity : Something more 
was to he done for the sake of thQunnepyed Brethren. 
This small pittance of pep^cution, poor .as it is, must 
be turned to use ^ hile time served, lest, lik6 a flame' 
of stiaw, it should ^y out as soon as it was put into 
a blaze. He tliercfore contrives to keep persecutim. 
alive h^ prosecuting his Persecutors: And, to make 
bis revenge the sweeter, he does it on Uie Toteratitm 
Act ; the Law which does him so much mischief, in 
depriving him of a real Persecution. This he notably 
turns against itself, and makes an Instrument to sup* 
port and keep u() a shadowy Persecution, in tlie Shouts 
and Revels of the Mob. 

Of tliis contiivance, and of the success of this con- 
trivance, he has given us many curious examples ia 
his Journals. Abundantly sufficient to evince, that 
though he who persecutes, breaks the Peace, yet as 
be is but tlie tool and Instrument of him who invites 
and provokes persecution y the crime at length comes 
home to him who set the Rioter on work. 



CHAP. X. 



THE 'next mark of celestial Wisdom is, its beii^ 

GENTLE, AND EAST TO BE INTREATED. Tliat is, 

neither a rigid reprover of the indifferent manner3 of 
others, nor obstinately tenacious of its own : but,, as 
far as Truth and Honesty will permit, compliant ai)<l 
even obsequious to all uien. The great Apostle^^of 
the Gentiles fully. approve$ his pceteusion&.to ttiis 

Wisdom^ 
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Wisdoftty in the account he give's !of hiS conduct, litt 
becoming all things to all Mcn^ that he might gdiH 
some *• For the trutli of which, he appeiits to tbosS 
M^io were best acquainted with his life and conversa- 
tion. But amongst our modern Apostles the Scene ili 
shifted. We find them severe edndemners of those 
innocent manners of their fi^llow -citizens, which the^ 
themselves have abstained from, on pretence of their 
being less profitable and edifying, or, perhaps, ob- 
structive of that perfection which they preteiid to aiSi 
at Nor are they less severe exactors of conformity 
to their own observances. 

They tell us what we are to think of them, in the 
very appellation they assume. For Methodism (as 
we have said) implies a set of manners, marked out by 
the rule and compass; and, when made a naiiie of 
distinction, it declares those manners Ave to be reli- 
giously and invariably observed, as the sacred badge 
of the Brotherhood. Hence Mr. J. Wesley in a letter 
to the Church of God at Herrnhuth in Upper Lusatia, 
having reproved them for teaching, " that it does 
** imply liberty to conform to the world, by talking 
on useless, if riot trifling subjects, and by joining in 
worldly diversions, in order to do good^' tliey jus- 
tify themselves by saying, ** We believe it much oetter 
" to discourse out of the newspapers, than to chatter 
" about holy things to no purpose." To which he 
replies, " Perhaps §0. But what is this to the point ? 
** 1 bdieve both one and the other to be useless, and 
♦* therefore an abomination to the LoRDf/'' 
Nay, he pushed tliis matter so far, as to come to a 
solemn resolution, never to laugh : and, to guard 
himself against the approaches of this paltry infirq^jty, 

• 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

f Jounu f^m Nov. 1, 1729, to Sept 3, 1741, ji. lo'^. 

' ' never 
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' Iki^'fOJipeii ajtittii of totn^fy ihirigs. 'An^ jcer- 

' ttikity, be who dirrics his dissociability to'thi^'e^xtreme, 

' fe in no daifgpr 'of bch^ «asilt isttrea^e'd. He 

wa^ now fit company daly for tbe Devil (nHh nrhom, 

is we have seen, he hail a great deal. !lo transact); 

^ indoed, not for hitn neither,, till the more sojq^bie 

''llend had a little relaxed his muscled : for the first 

trick Satan played him, after they grew acqiiaq^ted, 

iras« as he himself tells us, to make him burst oiit 

intq an inrmoderatc fit of Laughter*. But he was 

ready to tear hhiscif to pieces for his frailty. 

Our Apostle's gextleness may, by this tiib^' be 
easily guessed at. But he saves us the troubl^ >Ve 
learn it fully in his cncaw^tk Paintings of his Adver- 
saries, lie met with one of these in a violent stonn 
at Sea. Yet tlie common danger of this dreadful 
hour could not abate tbe more violent tempest in bis 
.mind — " For who should be there (says he) Ijul the 

' ** famous Mr. Clr ^ of Carnarvonshire. A dumsy, 

" overgrown, hardfaced man ; wlwise countenance I 
" could only compare to that (which I saw in Drury- 
" I^ne, thirty years ago) of one of the Rtrffiam in 

^^ Macbeth '\. 1 walked over (says he) to Eg- 

•^ ham, Mbere Mr. preached one of the most 

** miserable ncrmons I ever heard : Stuffed so full of 
** dull, senseless, improbable lies of those he com- 
•* plimented with the tide of false Propljets';}:,''— " At 
** St. Ives we were saluted, as usual, with a Huzza 
" and a few stones or pieces.of dirt:'' Yet, fbrnMt 
of a better, he has dignified even this with t()e itiine 
of a Persecution. " The Persecution here (sayrhc) 
'** was owing in great measure to tiie indeiaitigftbie 

• See p. 3^4 of this Discourse. * * * 

t Joum. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751,^. 31, 
J Jguro. Irom Sept. 3, 1741^ to Oct. 27, 1743^1?: 8«.- 
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^ inea 'WPtlity >> tbe had m e3mWtiag.fefnQn^ 
*« fcif , tbdbr . wweoripd ^^eflmnfrs tQ d^qijli^tQiy. 

^ FortuMti anibo'! Siqtiid meaTia^nit possit^ 
' ** Ndtta dies mf<^am itieorori tds eximet asjva*.'^ 

■ . • • . 1 ■ 

• . ■ ' t • T . ■ 

Here he tells ufi» without disguise, that it is hi& boly» 
purpose, to gibbet up the Names o{ these, hb bvo. 
Fersecutoi Sr . tj» everlasting Infamy: while, by the 
most ; upregpnerate malice in the world^ he dip&bia 
curses in the gall o|* irony ; and, that they may strike 
tl^ deeper, fletqhes them with a profane classical 



. Yet tWs is the man who says,—" Gpd forbid that. 
** I should RA»i-, at a Turk, Infidel, or Heretic. I 
/^ would point out then- Errors, and I trust, iq the 
*' Spirit of AjKEKNEssf." Yea,, this Spirit was 
, SQ Strong in him, that he blesses God for his goodness, 
in directing all tejpptations to fall on this side ; which, 
though it nii?y be called his blind side, (as he always 
winks at his injuries ; sometimes, indeed, to take the 

better aim) he assures us, is not his zveak side 

*^ 1 cannot but stand amazed at the goodness of God. 
^' Others arc most assaulted on the weak side of tlieii* 
V Soul* Bui with me it is quite otherwise. If I 
" have any. strength at all, it is in forgiving iN" 
^ JURIES,. And on this very side am I assaulted' 
" more firequently than ^ny other j;." By which, with; 
unoommoa modesty, he would insinuate, that though 
kis persecutions abound, yet his forgiveness^ in th€ 
iSpdrit of meekness f does much more abound. 
Sb Paul and St James may be reconciled. Bot 

• Joarn. from Oct. 17, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 32^ 
f Journ. from Nov. 1; 1730, 10 Sept. 3, 1741, p. 112. 
% Jem. koat July m, 1^750^ to OcU Qj, 17947 P* S9^ 
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lie tsi &• tk4(t> !rDioi ^ixi^nJU vtidertake) ttt rtbotidieiSt: 
VMl 4itid^ Mr: Wiesley. Tlie Reader, pc»haps,;l«lh 
bo: belteTreijiployed.m turning bis attetitionvilspqtfb anif»'} 
dent aud nmkni Sai^tsuiip, at large: A^-heisiv in:5vae* 
gcocral f^iew^ he uill i«e God^ grace m the Fifist, 
and, ID the Second, JMatis uature severally asserting* 
tbeirjR^ts tliroughout the whole progress. ^ Tbe jg^. 
ti\d\ Spirit of God could breathe notliing but the^fealm'. 
cS^cMlencis and ease. Tlic pestilent heat' of 'Failbti- 
<^»m niisc5r iain inflammation and a tumour in tix^ mmdr^^ 
\vfao9e Symptoms are an obdurate rigDur^, a^d'^iuapa^' 
tiwure und6p the probe, llie Heaven'-istruck Heait^d^' 
a0ec5tei( like the purer metals, which easily soften/ an^ 
nm Hpecdily at the touch of the etherial Raty:* But 
the -ftlnHtio Spirit, self-heated by its own fiery naturej' 
retains the prdp^rtyof its congenial e^rth^ which gpoui*^ 
harden ^nd tnore intractably as it burft^ ^- \ 
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CHAP. 


XI. 


r \\\ 



TO {)n)ceed. $t. James, 113 hk account of eefestiftt ; 
Thjsdo^iy adv^mcos from grace to gmce, .\t\%piujtt' 
a^k : this is its louxj^t (juality. It is GeMk^ mldm^S 
i^heinirmted: tliis is a further ad vanqe ia its Ch*-?\ 
ttictcr* Tlic first only implies the not giving umbragf^ : 
aK.otlbncc to our Brother; l)ut the second declares a 
readiness to consult his pleasure and conveaieacci:; 
The: Apostles next recommciKlaiion of thia WisdoiiiV 
risc&^^iill.highqr: it i§^ he says, vuix of. Mcact* 
AjN'j) GOOD :F.Rju tTs, It would havc b^n it poor -ac^ 
count of tliQ I yi^dqm from rr^ow, that it ainpuutcd-; 
ogly tfi /ip;;(i1)j^jqi|ioiis case mil gentlou^is of Manoers; 

a disposition of heart IHtlo inoi:e than the sliadow or 

.-i " . - ■■ "I * 

■ -ar'^ *' ;i 4^ .' . ^ . .. . .out- 



odOhieoicBeneroltoce^ t&at la rti K fay gfrdidiififectMflp^i! 
li^hich the iGhristiaxifPaith^ calls CHAwrrrl;/ aiidniibvefti 
tbeAApqstfe, by A beaiutiiuLipeiiphnBky- teni^ 

^Eet as enquire tlieii idto IheiMCRCV' and.Goost^ 

^uiT6-'«of modem Samtship^ The mercyi of lii& 

S^tfierer is JorgivaiC8Si th& mercy of the JitflideOiisi) 

Jbrbeanmct^ ..*■<.' r^ 

'I'Qf'^ Mn W.eiAey's forgivcfiess under su&riogp^ ii^e 
have sem many examples in tlie Language; he be^ 
stowfi oni his Opposera; %vho.pass with liim under no 
other. titH) than thai; of the Devil's Stixoftts bxAs \h^ 
IfkvilV Ckildb^m: oilm forbearance^ when completely t 
amfed with the Vengeance of Heaven, we have aoea 
many<niorer in his dispatcliing the Piincipol of these 
Children pf the Devils without mercy^ ito their F^aher. 
For one sure mark of tlie hypochondriac. spiiit under «' 
Fanatic ferment, is the readiness to dispense, and the 
rashness to fling about, die exterminating Judgments 
of God : and when an Enthusiast calls down fire finrnt 
Heaxien, the least of liis concern is, his being heard. 
So that every disaster, befallen bis Opposers> is con«v 
sideiredjby him as Gods owning the Game j and he 
would fsteem it ingratitude to his Master to giVe it 
any otlier nametimn that of a Judgment; just at- 
J¥iicbes^ \y\iit\\K mischief happens to those whoin the]^^ 
have ^often cursed, ascribe it to the Avenger of their 
qAarrQ4s, 'tiieir trusty Coadjutor the Devil. For under 
the agitations of wratli and revenge, Uliq fruits of this 
S^fhit are much the same, whether Heaven or Hell 
b6 called to their assistance. Do, I wrong these Men f 
See what has been said above of this matter * : and - 
if tliat does not suffice, turn again to Mr. J, Wesley's 
Journals. " Wednesday 1 5* I went to Bedlam at 
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\i tke repeatod request of Mr. S, vvhalmf) Uwn.cm* 
^' fined there aliovc. t\TQ yeacs. Tliis wa3 the Porsoiv 
': ^liQ, w):ilc ii0 waa spoftkiu^g ag^iiut niy,. Brother 
'I uiul me, to the Society at King^iwaady Wios va a 
V^ umoftint struck niviug mad. But, it septus, Go^Uat 
^y kifgtli iutveuicijor hwu amd haa restored hini to at 

V Hotuid.imnd*.'' Aguiu, "One J n H — r-Hi 

a weaver — zealous for tlie Church, and s^ainst Dis*^ 
seiiters of every denomination — He lalioui*ed miicli 
to eonvbcc hia acquaintance that, tiie ^tnmge JU^^ 
'i iiUo which p€ople at tke Societies J cl/^ was.a delii- 
^ 5idn of the Devil. We were goiug huuue whw OM 
.^ . luet ua in tlic street, and ioforined ua» That J— r — ^n 
^^ 11 r ■ n i«'as fiiilen r4i'aiitg :tf7n</.*-*Bct[wecn.oneai)d 
^^■itwo, I came in ainl luuml him on.tlie floqr^ the 
'^. room being, full of {icople,. whom bis wife would 
^i'liave- kept out, hut be crk:d Aloud» Nu« hi ttx^ 
'* worbl see thejjrir/ Judgmeut ^\Go(l. Two ov ll^i^ 
^^:tnen \vere holding hiin as wcU a& thejic co^Ui. lie 
^iiiftnodiately fixed hki eyes upon nie, aud>stuetcliy^ 
*^ out hi^ hands, cried, Obb this is he wlio, I^ ,^aid, 
"^ \TftS«a dccoi\xr of tlie Peopk. hixt Goi km. 
^ 0V€Vtake9im€\y — Av\A ngBin,?— " I wu3 . iii&)ni»e4 
^•^ of- ^\ ^aw/ml p)Vt'iilcii€i\ A \ioqc wrcttii \^o \%,a% 
*> hem tboAlast week, cursing, bkispheuviug, uiul Icjh 
*^ . iiowins; 'wilii all his miglit to liiixkc the. uw^l of 
^^•(iliicti hiul ultorwar(U^ itoasted to ukuhy, that he woukl 
^^ coiAo c^a'm on Sumlay, ami no uian should stopi 
'■ Ills moutl) then. , But on Friday ,God laid hi^ kmid 
^^ u|V)n hiin^. and oo Sunday lie .was huried^.— «I.saw 
^* -a poor moAi^ {euce ^foiutd with »as) who ^yanleil 
^' nothing in this worlds hut tlic peace .tlie wodd 

* .loufn. from ()Qt. -iy, 17^3, to \ov. 17, 1746/ p. 33. 
' t .lourii.'fronVAug l*j, 173H, to Nov. i> 1730, p. 44. 
• 1 Journ. from Nvv. i, ij^yj to bcpt. 3, i74i> PP* 59, 60. 
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setf\ but ilris ^tat dc^m .tetove Ue'tias dMtl; « 'He 
.^* IkislHWi cryingcMit etw since, Gkct'iad l(ft^him, 

lle'ls ioex»raMe t6'ill who mpostatiae^^-^I .1^^ 

.**■ the* body of Lucy tGb&htdl — nftter 1 preBiin^tojyttiiJl 

^^: the ^ark ifibr tnorb than two yearsii^JKa '6eeir)«i§ 

^f ict9hi imdfaiAt—I pfit kcr(mt,ofiih€'bMd^¥CioA 

•'^^'fflested this to tdrsouL'^But 'haw ?4-v,gh« fell 

'^''tiowH'bn her knctes, and deiivtred oip^faei: soul mad 

^ "badfiiKl^tite hands of Gad. In' the instant^ Ae 

^•^ oae (}f nil her limbs was taken awf^> tfud she was 

^ ^** in a ^tAming fever.-— Slie . cried out on Satan^-^x^ 

'^ in dojrkneu — was in light — closed her eye% i and 

*^f died't***-^** I was pressed to visit Nicholas PahiiiSf\ 

*^ one ^ho had separated Jivm us, ^and fadmvecl iHlii 

^' k great bitterness^ till G^d laid kis humd lipoa hkm 

■'*^ Hd had sent for me several times^ ^ying ha cooM 

*^ not'die in peace till he had seen me.^-^ We wiestied 

•* i*Hh God in his behalf^'^His soul was comforted^: 

•* and a few hours after quietly fell asleep |;.'' ,;» - ' 

Their good fruits come next ta be oonaideredk 
^it.f. Wesley s idea of tnie Re&gion doth itot ptomise 
much. He saitb, ^^ It doth not conaiit in an^/ oraM 
'^ these thi^e things, the living k(wnAcst^--^umgthh 
*^ meam'of Gfyfce~^nd doing much good. Amaf^ 
^- he ^ys, may do all tli^ and yet' have-i/o t7tie*Reli' 
^' gidi tU Mil %r .... r.- ^ ' 

. Yet St. Jamrs talks anodier lan^ge, •■ Pure 
■Sellgimi (and, I suppose, j^re and /i«ir differ only Jh 
sDimd) Mfid tmd^Hed before God imdihe Father, is 
' ■■ ' ■ ..-.■. . , ■ t 

.* Journ. from Oct. 47, 1743, to, Nov. 17^. 1746, p. 91* . 
f Journ.' fifom Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743* P« 71* 
X Ibid. p. 5. 

^ JottOl, from Nov. If i7SD> to Sept. 3, 174 l, p^ii, la. , 
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Of id ta kefp hvmelf^ umpottedfrwa the IVorid* 

, Naw^* lybat k visiting thefatherkss if fid uddawt, 
hvX the doing muchgeod? AnA\v\vA\&ke^ttgQiies 
self unspotted fwm th€ worlds hut usi^g the means ^ 
Grtw? In what a fearful taking, tlieo^ must Mc. 
-Wesley *8 Zealots be, %Tho, misled by the Bible, have 
-^ long mistaken tnic Religion ? The least it wtU do 
IS to dri^e thein to despair. But tliis is the veiy state 
in which tiieir Majiitcr delights, to take them up. And 
his assurance, thut true Rdiij^ian consists in God's 
dwelling and reigning in the !SoiU f , soon makes way 
for a happier madness : tlie Jaws of Hell begin to 
dose, the Gates of Heaven to open. — But, what the 
over-laboured imagination suficred, during tlie course 
tif ti^is operation, requii*es the hand of a ]\f aster to.de- 
scrihi^. I shall give it tlicrefore in Mr. J* We&ley's own 
Vrords I . and as these his spiritual cures (which he 
reports with the exactness of an Hipjpocrates .or a 
Sydenham) are all the good fruits he protends tt), 
he will not be displeased to have a few of tl)e choicest 
/tf 4heiu set iu a fair light. 

' The CQodition of his audience, on his first openitipn 
opon thom> is thus graphically described — " I preached 
?* in All open place, two or three miles from Newcastle. 
V. The wind w^s high and extremely sharp: but! saw 
^^none go away till 1 went. Yet I observed none 
" seemed to be much convinced; only stuvn*i>, 4s 
f« IP. CUT 12^ TiiB HEAD J," ! Tljis was iu Order! 
Tliey were first to be stunned; the Watcliman, Itea- 
coo^ was.tQ be laid asleep before he could s^t fire to 
their Imagipations. But he brings them to their senses 
w itl) \x verigpftnge, ^g vengeaiige of the IJevil, <* I 

* James i. 27. t-P. n-utsup. 

X Jpuia. finpiiL^fpt. 3, 1741, to Oct %^, 1743, p. 8«^. . . j 



^* (says1ctte?)/lii*!aH'Tny bcdyvwas virf-ai iiiiW^hi^fe 
^^^^ifl had teehinti buhikig iicry iuriHic«\'*^^^^ 
*^ >iWi8 tetenlipted (says he) by riie cries^^of ^ne'^htf 
^*^4»pridkedat tkeheart:^ One of tfcse; Tsu^oisej^ 
^fib Hw! before heed ait in the hctid: 9itA"\it^i[i^ 
tibW' g6t possession both of the hmd w[i(\^mreytm 
^ahjeb^njs-^" Another person^ -dropped down^ti 
^*fittte boy near him was seized in tiie salne toiannen- 
^ Ayouiig man who stood behind fixed his eyes^ hhiii^ 
^ ieitid stink' dotm himself ias one- dead. But 'sootl 
^ bie^A'to roar out and beat himself on the podstti^ 
'^* so that sii men could scarcely hold him.— Meatii^' 
**" tvhllc many others began to cry out to the Savibitr 
" 6f all, that he would command help them, insomudi' 
^* that all die house, and indeed all the street for sotm 
'** space, was in an uproar. — I was called after srfppieir 
^*' ttf one, who, feeling in herself such a Conviction iS 
^' f3he had never known before, had run out of tb^ 
' Softrfety in all haste, thai she viight not e^rpoie iet^ 
setf. But the hand of God followed her still f/' &t: 
This fear of exposmg tterselj] Mr. J. Wesley, we ^^i^ 
tak^ ihoch £lmiss. He speaks witli some resentinent, 
biit nuMte contempt, of her delicacy. Yet it seems 
hafd that he would not suffer lihe young Woman to 
tittdefstand the nature of bcr ewnjeelmg^y and.xma^e- 
<fuc4itly to be the best judgp of the danger slirs liras in, 
■oi e.X'posing herself . — ''Forty or Fifty of those \d\Q 
^^ were seeking salsratson, desired leave to spend the 
** night Wgetlier in the society room. Before ten*,- 1 
** left tliem, and laid down."-^For our Engineer harf 
vfiKj'atio{dy provided tbcm.Ai^th coiobustibles, and !»« 
;6tiy laid. his train, that he knew they 'would take firb 

♦ Joum. fr0« Sept.. 3, 1^41, to Oct- 47, 1743, p« 8^. 

+ Joara. fi^Ri; jfli'g. 12, 1758, toNon^. i, »73^ PP-S^>^^«' 
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frmkltlffir'ViraPcdUBkin. : iHe .trki not 4kwaim^l>bit-^ 
^' ilet^^eei> twd and* tfaree iaithe vKiriilQg hfe^irat.. 
'^ Aimkefl, end desired to-ccmie doim fiUira;,' r: I tinmen - 
^^ ditftA*ly i(fcayAiK:) hcand such a confused oMse^/M if 
^^ a* number ot* inen were all fxitftog t» the S^^ord^ 
*^ tc lAcreaBcd, Triton. I came inio the room^ end beffm 
^* to pruy*," &c.— " ThiBiico I went to a poor woourn 
i^ who itad bcoQ (on^ 'm.d&jmin I was f|[lad to »eet 
'^ widrMrsj it. tliei^; tiie person mentioned Bi.Afan 
'^ WhitcMd's Journal, ivho attcr ikree ywta madnem 
^' (so r.A^LKn) was se deeply cunvinoed of Sin f^*' &<1 
**-^^'AnotHer of Dr. Monro's patients. caone to "desiee 
'^mjr'ttdvke; 1 found no reuson to bcUeve .sfae^had 
*^ beonottien-wise Piad theni every one is, Mko is deeply • 
^* cQiwineed of Sin :{:.''-**-" A middle-aged womaa de^ 
^ sir^ mti t<i rotufn tlianic$ for her tof God ;- who, as 
^* many witn^ses then present testified, was^ a ^ay «. 
** tvfo beibre, rp^iWy dktf'oeted, and, as such, tied doom 
^* I// Atr 4crf. But upon prayer made for hoty slie w« 
** instttfWy'relff vvid, and restmed lo a sound mtnd§.r 
•-— ** Lcfikld net hiU ten f^et* some concern with regard 
••• ta'ofte or two persons, who were toiinented. in an , 
^ unaerUnntabie manner, and seemed to be. indeed. 
'* LwHftfc^ as weft as sore vexed ||.*' Ilere^ ibrtbe 
iWst'time, Mumaifiity seoms to bare recovered a Iktlc of 
ite riijlife, Anitd^H these series oi boiTor. Mr. J* Wxs^ 
trr h^Itse^f<^onfcsses, "Ae' cdu/dnot butieunder^sonm - 
coHcemi IVrt'invii^ofRtfrd bythe fieur-Man^ hesooB 
tthalce^ oflf the hwmw- piiyof ^iv&^Mj and makes a^ioks . 
I:*vm f )f the vrry lM9qcjf;he had pretemied to l&utenC ♦ 
^* Two or throe wlio were at the Devandea (a high . 
" h\\\ tx\x) or thiae mile^. fiom Chepstow) ifrc gtj^ 

* .^«M>:-n. iVom \oV, t, \'f%9^ to Sept 3, 1741, pp. 5^, 52-"~'* 

* .Vmii^,^. f^v<« K\yg^ 1^5 *73^« to Nov- i, t7S?» P- ^ * 






pomfocted lill they have Redeo^itkm *,^ &c;t-^*-C. 
^^ desired one wlio had^fieeO/afflictioD herself to^aiul 
^^ visit Mrs. G-r— r ir^ Bcdiam (put there 4)y herhu><.i.» '' 
/^ band -as a 7»ai/ zodmanjy- where it. pleased GcmI 

.'-■4 ^ ■. 

/^greatly fti Jcnit their hearts ^togjether, and »fi(h his 
'^ cotnforto to refresh their souk f/' — *' Amongst the 
^^ hearers WB8 one^ ' who sonse jtime before had b^^m, 
.'^ deef^ly convinced of her ungodliness, insomuch that 
^' she cried out day and night, Loi^ySave. 9n l perish J 
" All the neighbours agreeing that slie waa stark w/ts/, 
'' her husband put her into a Phyaician s hands, who 
/* blooded her largely, and Jaid on several blisters* 
^' But all this proving without success, she ^waslna 
** slwrt: tioae judged to be incitrabk. When M^S* 
**' Johnson came, she soon saw tlm nature of th^; disr 
*' ease, having \iemt\i gm^jhrough the same., "i^ 
^' oiderojl all the medicine^ to be tl^rown aw^y^ an(| 
*^ exhorted the Patient to look unto Jiisus\.'^ .. 

And with this spiritual madness he is so enaa\ovr^d^ 
that he calls it, when at its height, a OLpaipu^TiM^. 
" I preached at Weavers HqIV It, was a otoaious 
^^ Tn^f& Several dropped to . the, grpund, as if struqic 
" writh. lightning ^," &c. &c. And where this is nam- 
ing, tbou^ 'Cvery otlier thing be to his M^ishi h^ is ^ 
dissatisfied, that it is as much as €v(;r hh sHbqoissiaa to * 
th^ divine Will can obtain of htm, to ht Geddoks 
seemetkhim good.y-^'^ I saw none of ^^Itrimnph ^ 
^' f*aith, which has been so common in otiier places. 
" Put the Believers go on calm and steady. --^hET God 

' * Jaorft-YiOin Aiig. 12, 1738, to'^Kwir; l/t73b?p. go; / \ 
f Journ-^rpm Nov. i, 1739,, to Sept. j, I74i, p; ^4. 
j Journ. ffpm Sopt.3. 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p-.53^. 
$ Ibi4. p. 27.. ... II Ibid. p. 7«* 

But 
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;' But though Mr. J. Wesley docs so ably, ia this new 

^Tradc of turning fooh hifd viad-men, yet his Craft'is- 

• master is certainly one Mr. AVh^', of vchom Mr. 

'Wesley tells this extraordinary tale. '* A poor wqipaD 
^ gave an account of what I, think ought tfcvdr to be 
** fon^btten." Truly, I tliink so too~^ It was'W 

' ** yeai*s, she said, since her Son, Pet6r Shiiw, ^ij 
•* nineteen or twenty years old, by hearirig a Sefrmim 
*• of Mr, Wh — y, fell into great iine&sinbss.*^ Ste 
** thou<iht he ^^'as ill, and would have sent for a'Phv- 

••* sfcian. But he said, No, no, send for ]\fr. "^'Ii— y* 
** He was seiit for, and came ; and, after asking a few 

'^^ questions, told her. The Boy is mad^ get a CbiicS 

** and carry Wni to Dr. M . use vi\) U(nnh\ fSfttx 

** sent several such to him *.** — Wbotbis Mi'.^Vh— y 
is, or what he is, I know not. But, we seCj^'he saids 
his People to Monro, with the same unconcern jp 
search df lost brains, that one would enquire of Sir 
J. Fielding for a lost portmanteaa. ' "' 

Such are the exploits which ]Mr. J.Wesley catts, in 
llic'plkce last quoted, bi-Kssi\gs from Gob: awl 

' ^-hioH therefore we may well call the good FhuiTS 
of bis ^Ministry; those by uhich St. Jauies directs us 
to judge ofhis3/m/W. For what the Afkistle cafe 
goodfndtSy namely, doing nuich goody *Mn J. tl^esfcy 
plainly tcTls us, belong 'not to true ReUgion: ttli^ 




• Journ. from Nov, 1,1759,, to Stpt,^, 1.74 U:ii. %/iy ■• 
+ .louru iVom Feb* 1, 1737-8, to huj return ,i^0|o Qe^jfQOtij'li 
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tj.'. ..■■•'.■■ 

• ■• .■:/ 

./rBLiTHERTO the Marks delivered by St. JamG% 
io^pidge of a pretended MissioQaiy frooi Heaven»,coQ^ 
-siifer him as urging his pretentions fairlj and \\ith good 
i^ith ; (hough possibly in a lunatic or enthusiastic way c 

tiut what follows AVITHOUT PARTIALITY AND WITHh 

06 jr HYPOCRISY — represents tlie pretender to such a 
.characl^r .^s capable of acting in a mask, and using 
the mere worldly arts of fraud and deceit. And tiiis 
supposition is itiade with admirable judgment and 
Ka6>vledge of human Nature, 

ExyHusiAs:^j[5 so.indisj)ensable a requisite in tlie 
-successful leading of a Sect, must always be accom* 
:]]ianjed with craft and knavery. There is a necessity 
for tliis odd combination; and the thing itself, as 
strange as it may seem, is very natui'ally to be ao 
couiUed for. 

', \A meer cool-headed Projector, without any tincture 
of innate enthusiasm, can never succeed in his Designs^ 
because such a one can never exhibit those surprising 
.f]jf>aks,. which a heated hnagination, working on a//u:* 
ordcrejij tliough, for this purpose, y/^/y^w«i'^ temper 
6f iioay, so speciously produces. Tor the spirits of \!im 
; ?eotiie, who are to be taken in^ can never be allured^ 
but by rabing their admriUmi, and keeping up their 
confidence in an inspired leader. Besides, new doc-^ 
trines and new ideas lux* never so readily received as * 
ivlien tlie Teadicr of them is in earnest, and believes 
Jiimself: For then there is somcdiing so natural in hig 
conduct as easily to conciliate belief; there is some- 
thing so alluring, that it acts even like an Incantation. 

On the otl^er Imnd, a 7mrc Enthmast^ who, by 

virtue 
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virtue of tliis faculty, liatli gone so far in his purpose 
as to raise the adniiratiou, and to captivate the spirits, 
of the People, uiust here begin to fail, if he be with- 
out the other quiility, stctarlan Craft : For, his^y^M^ 
iiciim not being under the contioul of his Judgments 
be i> ill want tte proper dexterity to apply the dj&ireijt 
.views, tempers, and pursuits of the People, liow io- 
&uni?d and ready to become his Instruments, x6ik 
-advancement cA* his Projects. '^ 

But when these two talents of Fi^aad and FdMti^ 
unite to furnish out the Leader of a Sect» gpeat i(qll 
be the success of his undeitakings. And when snjc^'it 
one feels the strength of this union, it is no won(^ be 
should be ready to cry out with j\(r. J. Wesl^y^ Qffc 
xit xvJuereon to slojidj and Izcill shake the whole eaiih^> 
for uo\T the sallies of his JLuithusiasm ivill be so cat- 
Tccted by his Cunning, as to strengthen and eonfirm 
ills supernatui^al pretences ; and the cokl and slo^^ ad- 
vancesof a. too cautious policy will be M^anned dod 
pushed forward by the force of liis Fanaticisnu Bk 
£rct/i \i'ill enable him to elude the enquiries and objec- 
tions of die more Rational; and his VisK>n3 \till.iiT&- 
jpoverably subdue all the warmer Noddles. In a word, 
they will mutually suppoit and stix^ngthen each other's 
force, and cover and repair each otlier s defects. St. 
Jeroni seems to have had a true idea of this extraor- 
dinary combination, when he said, ^' Nullus potest 
•*' I.Ia^i'esin sti'uei^e, nisi qui ardentis ixGENii est, 
" et habet doxa natuu.k f." Wliich may bo tiius 
pai^aphrased — No Heretic icilt ever be abie t^' rmn u 
Secty bat he, in urJiose comtitution Nature hat enaUd 
Fraud aud Famiticism to act in concert. 

Several things concur to facilitate this . buppy coo- 

• Sec p. 3^9 of tliis Discourse^ ■ ' "* 
t See Div. Leg. Uook UI. ^ (5. 

Junctioa 



JgunCt^. An BotjiusiaBt considers hiiiuelf as an Iii« 
atriHoent employed by Ppovidence to attain some greal 
Kod, fpr the sake of which be was sent out Thi» 
QMlkes him diligent in his work ; impatient under any. 
lett or obstruction; and attentive to every method for 
4eQK>ving it Persuaded of the necessity of the End^ 
and of the divine Commission intrusted to the I nstni^ 
ment, he be^ns to fancy that such a one, for the oU* 
teining so great a purpose, is dispensed with, in tNreak- 
kig, nay is. authorized to break, the common Laws of 
]4oraUty; which, in the cant of tiipse times, whei^ 
Fanaticism h^^l its full play, was called the B£ixh». 
4B0VE Obdin ANCES. In the first application of theae 
means, the People are the Dupes of their J^adef : 
' Sut ti)e success being frequently iar beyond even his 
own conception, he becopies, in his turn, tiie Dupe q£ 
hinnself ; and begins in good earnest to believe that the. 
' trick which he played them, was indeed not of his own 
<!x)iitrivance, hut the inspired instigation of Heaven *. 
This will explain an obscure passage of Tacitus, where 
speaking of this sort of Character, in his oracular wa^^, 
lie ^ays, fingunt simul creduntque. Let me 
add* that this seems to have been much tlie case oi 
OLIVER C.ftOMWELL, frbm his first mountiuir into the 
;^dclle. and the Pulpit, to his last reveries on his 

death-bed t' 

Again^ 

* That gf eat observer of Nature, Cxrvante;;, having mode 
Saacbq (to suve hizntelf from tbe vexation of a sleeveless erraad) 
palm upon his Master a supppsitltious Dulcinea ; When the Squirt. 
comes to relate this adventure to the Duchess, she extols his 
ingenuity so highly, that he begins to suspect himself to be tricked* 
into his own contrivance ; and that the Inchanters had presented 
hizn with a truj Ouklnea in luasqucrarle, when he thought hg waft 
ihtpbilng a false ont barefaced on his Master. 

t Thurloe telb i^s, that the Protector, on his deatli-bed, fore- 
told his recovery^ as an inspiration from Heaven, ilad it proved 

'true* 
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ferment of the mii^ which a Vigorous Mttire aoiiiet^ 
finies works through, and by slow di^greto 'is 'able f<tcM 
sunnouDt. Hence the most anccessfifl- ini0o9toi%'ivHk> 
h«ve iiel out in all the Maze of Fanaticisfn^ have ctofabc 
pletod' their Sclieoies sinidst the cool de{Mli9 anflh 
stitlnesl^ of Polities. Iliough this, in dome d^ree; hSL 
common to them all, yet I know of nond who.extifo^ 
plifies the case so fully as tlie famous Ignatigt* 
LoiotA. This wonderful Person began- his* taMta^im 
in tiie mire, and finished his course in <tbe direcfiooi' 
If nd execution of Councils, which, even hr^hlsvoivoi. 
fife^me, were ready to give IjdSv to -Cbristoftdefau. 
Mn J. Wesley appears to have studied this j^icM- 
Mastor well : though, by a common practice i^lLhim- 
who ^ up for themselves, he kicks a^'ay. the* 6lljf)s 
by which lie mounted. " I rode (says he-) to 0»ftiiid«^ 
*^ ~in tiding, I read over tliat burpnsing book,- thd'LKe 
of Ignatius Loiola. Surely one of the groattait'j 
jiDcn that e\er was engaged in the suppoit ctf a itid 
** caHhi\ I woFukr a^y man should judge him ln^Ae^mk- 
'^ EiHhHnattt, No: but he knew the people with'*' 
'^ Avlioni he had to do. And setting out like Cou9ti&'>^ 
*^ with a FULL PERSUASION that he might ohk C€ii.b\; 
**-:po promotk 5'hf. (?Lonr of God*."^ Nowilv 
desire to know, how any, but an EsTHusrAst, ooilM 
hetse a Jail ptrsuBrnv^ i. e. be persuaded, bona fide^*. 
that he might use guile to pfV))Mte the gl^ry «/' God? 
Or how any, but a Knave, could "succeed in this 
pcfiSuamn ?— -Cicero observes that the £ye, which se^ ' 
ali utlier tiiin^s^ sees not itself; This instance will ^heu( 

" ■ ■ ; i it ' 

Jiw, he hod gained nmch by oljtaining to hitaselfth* ttseffl* 
Cfaarsjctei of Pi opUet : t^nd he lost nothiug by iht convictiaa of - 
its fal^rf^o^c^. , ■ . i 

*.j0uijtt, fioxB Sept. 3, 174J, laOct. 27, 1743, p. 67. 
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stfaage tritks, e .oftetL very inatteatiyeiTto its ovrnf 
iratiicifindtoporat]oii9; ' . • * >. '^ : jiij 

.(Modern SaMfkip then being so. subject to tiifisei 
odd'traversea,^ it i&weU for both Societies^ that tra« 
hsfve an untrfitifi^ Rule \%i)ereon to estioiBte it8 Claiftii ; 
Jbr the At>ostle havkig dedai^:that /Ae tt7,»A>ni j^m -. 
akave^'U without partiality and without Hvpo- 
c'KisT''; if isuch ^jualities be found in tliose ubo )>re^ . 
tfoidtio derive fdi, • immediately, A'om abme^ Me need' 
itoo Author evidence of the imposture. And/ noi«',' 
having iiitherto used tills famed Head of bis Sect for* 
an* Example, it would l)e unkind, to drop him hi^re;' 
aid^QPt ^suffer him to finish, as he Ix^gan, Iiis Apostoi' 
liml career, ^*- 

>PARTfALfTr consists in dispensing an unequal* 
ntemtsrey in our transactions. with Others i .» 

^^A^d iHvpocEisr in attempting to cover that um^ 
qual'tneamre by prevarication and false colours. 
' '■■ >llie Reader . must have been very inattentive ' to 
what haA been jn-qduccd from Mr. J. Wesley s iovvi^ 
NAi.s> not to have observed the many convincing: 
tnnik* xrf the: writer's partiality and hypocrisy. The 
passages have indeed l>een given to convict ^ him of 
cihev Jmuitic ' qualitiesy equally inconsistent with the 
uisdom which is from above ; but many x)f them will, -. 
at the «atne time^ serve tp shew how ably he Availed 
hiQi9cfIf of thase two political Accomplishments; 

• W.e have seen in general, that his Followers are al« 
trav^ the Children of God; and his Opposei-s, tb(» 
CbUdreuof thmDeviL But tlie first being directed • 
by inward feelings and the impulse of an inflamed 
fimcy, and. the other by the outward testimony of 
Scripture, interpreted by human reason, it is no great, 
w onder tliat Mr, J. Wesley, w ho saw them io much - 

' milike^ 
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miikm; jAmiA mikfML theM uqder tin). di|Eeiciii 
Iieaden.* But vhal shaU we tbiukt \vtelii w»<4lBd 
biin saying the woi-st of his Frieodsr tUat }fis faqoHeft. 
have said of him, as-soou as ererJie ^e^ lUWiV^ 
sunne to |^j over liis own praiika ki any other NjiVM?> 
If they folhHi^ laot birn^ they Arc FanaiiCs apd flfiihiH 
siMtSf^ how like soever they bie in all other thkigs to^; 
tl'cir gbostty Pattern. — '' I was witli twa (^ersoos 
'^ (says Mr. J. Wesley) who, I doubly are properly 
'* EMtbmiasts. For fii*$t tliey think to attam. the .fend 
without the zneans^ which is ea/AHiMi^ pnqperly 
sacalkMi: again they think tlieihaelves inipiiied tqf 
'f God^ Mii art Mt. But false iinagjnary inqaratioii- 
*' 18 emt/fidsiasnt. That tl^irs is only JQiagin^yM^- 
.^^ spiration appears hence, it contradicts the \Lat^ ami. 
^ ' the Testimony *.'* These arc wise ^vovda ; bik what 
do tliey amount to? Only to this^ Thiit .tbepQ two. 
.Persons would nol take out tiieii* Putirots ci£ Joqiira- 
tion from Iiis (Mhce ; and, tliere^dre, lie h» .adver*. 
tiscd them, for Counterfeits. .UowcvefY: .tli«SrUiach 
we gau> by them, that all modem pretencea tO'Iu« 
miration are, by tiic ackaowled^ent of Mr. J^W^ey 
himself, to be tryed by the Law ami tfte Te^imony. 
He cannot, .tl)en, surely, reihise lo have his ow|i pre* 
tensions tried bcfoit: tliat iuilicuturc to which, w^ have 
uppeiUtfdhim. . .. ' 

i. MidS Cmv-, ono of tlx^ holy» had told. another 
Miss, that Mr. J. Wesley wa^ a Ba^t^ perliapa. on 
account oi the iioaour. he does tx> auricular coiffhmn^ 
one kkid of which lie recommends to his. bjinds. 
Upon this Misd Gr — h anathematlced. .. And. .we 
are told^ that, in Gonseqiience,. ^^ she had lately beeE 
** raving mad; tlmt as such, she was tded down in 

♦ Journ. from Aug. i-a, 1738, to Nov. i i^'jg p. 23. 

;• " her 






'^•^cr Wifl* •• '^Yet ail ffiese ^rttf mstaifti^of «^^ 

-•'^ii^; ixTAe ofJinidh of the ablcfet Plij^i€ian8r,^befeifea 

- •'Mf. j. Wesley ^ i&Vburkc Saints r ^l»m;he ba^^v&r 

TKcirt^ firoiri that OpprobriiMri ; he Fras hkughed lit bie 

-'igndratete of the faculty ; and declared those cquivwal 

Marks' ^o 4ie the conetaht Symptolns Of the vew 

'-bfWth. ' • ' ' . 

■' ' 'He prtmottnces Sentence of &?^2f.9M»f7» upon an- 

' ifther : And tells us, Wherefore, without any <lwguise/ 

•ij.'^^'Here' (sfivs hir) \ took leave of a poor, mad, 

' ' ^'<df9glhat Entitmiast^ wlK>had been scattering abroad 

' ■ ^^^fii^'lii evetV ri«avter f/' % whidi we find, tluit, 

* "liWti te My. J. Wesley's own opinion, Fanatimm and 

• Kriaverif aife very near neighbours. 

%«i\i rtv j jijjj mtich conversation with Mr. Simpson, an 

^^ MginHl Enthusiast, — I desired him in the evertina 

"^ to give an exhortation — He did so, and spoke mon^ 

' ^lg6od t/iihg^i in a mamitr peculiar to himself. When 

** 'he had done,- I summed up what he had s^id, 

*^' methodizing and explaining it. O what pity is it 

' ** that this well-n*eaning man should ever speak with- 

*' out an Interpreter :|:r— and that Mr. J. Wesley 

' Should not be he ! 

- -^ ■ lA'^tliese two last passa^, we are presented ^dth 
tw6 0RfC4TNAL ENTHUSIA8TS. But liow differently 
do we find them treated ! The first is accused of doing 
the work of the Devil, of spreading lies of his Master ; 
on which accepnt his Master takes his leave of hifn : 
a gentle expression, to signify, the thrusting him out, 
head' and shoulders, fix)m the Society of Saints : The 
other likewise, whose orignml enthusiasm is made to 
^ ronsist only in want of Method^ or, to speak more 

* Journ. frojn Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, pp. 73, 74. 
t Jouni. from Oct i7, 1743, to Nov. I7i 1746, p. 71, 
\ Ibid. p. 91. 

\ou Vin. C c properly, 
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properly, want of Methodism, is only lamented, a9 
having the ill luck to speak without an Interpreter. 
That is, without having his doctrine regulated on the 
dictates of his Master. But the First set his Master 
at defiance : the Second spoke fnariy good things, that 
h, he professed a doctrine agreeable to Mr. Wesley ; 
indeed, in a mannci* 'peculiar to himself, that is, not 
on Mr. Wesley's Authority, but his own. Now, 
ther^ were sonie hopes of Plitn ; but none at all of 
the other. Therefore though they are t)ronounced 
Original Enthusiasts alike, yet we must distin- 
guish, and rate their Titles very differently. The first 
Original was of his original the Devil, a scatterer 
abroad of lies in every qiiarter : The second was 
worth recovering. His Original Enthusiasm was a 
foundation, like Original Sin, to erect upon it a 
inonument of Grace. 

. But the most genuine imtance of enthusiasm^ which, 
be tells us, he will give, and which, without doubt, 
he does give, with the utnK)st reluctance, is the fol« 
bwing. He preached at Tanfield^Leigh. " But so, 
^•^ dead, senseless, unaffected a cohgregation (says he) 
'^ have I scarce sfeen, except at Wickham. Whether 
'* Gospel or Law, or English or Greeks seemed all 
" one to them.'' Yet be spoke, he tells us, strong 
rough words. But why is rva,nt of sense pqt into this; 
rough description of their unregenerate State? Ho 
owns, that numbers of the Godly were without any. 
And why would he elicite sense from these Gentiles, 
when, upon their conversion, tliey were finally to be 
deprived of it, in ecsiacies and net^ births ? However, 
as ungrateful as the Soil appeared, — " Yet the seed 
" sown even there was not quite lost. For on Thurs- 
" day morning, between four and five, John Braujn, 
y then of Tanfield-Leigh, vf^swaJfedoutof^leeep by 

20 ** the 
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.^- the voice thW raiseth the. dead; and ever siotce he 
" hfts been full oC love wi(J peace. and joy in tbe Hdy 
^ ■ G host/' But Pi^w f$q€i vv^h^t- comes of waking these 
steepen. ' Thi^ *arx>e J^r-r B-r-,: who h^d received^ thjs» 
lioly Gh<^t bvit at thelftttfrand of Noveioher, be-- 
c^rfte sQfrmkkh -. by ^ hi^ginning of December, : thaJf 
he even forced Mr, J. Wepley. (for the IwMaoar 0# 
Methodism itself) to pronounce ^im likewise Agemms 
^?itkusidst, and tp throw a^idQ this precious Saint; as* 
ftawed by over-baking, amongst the useless rubbish 
of his Shop, 

" I was both surprised and grieved"— herf, Rea4eiv 
thou mayest safely believe him—" at a genuine iiv 
*' sXaxice of Enthusiasm. J — ^B — of Tanfield-Leigh/ 
** who had received a sexse o^ the love of God a 
** few days before, came riding through the' fawn. 
" hollmving and shouting^ [the iiiseparable symptoms 
€tf the 7iet» hirth^ " and driving aU the Peojrid* before 
^^ him, telling them, God had told him be shouidie^c 
^^ King, and should U^ead ail his ^ enemes ufkkr h^ 
t'feet'^r ' . ' - - 

Nqw this bdng the only frtJit of the, se§d'^s&am ill 
this plikce, had it not been better to have tet th^se 
honest people alone? who appear amiable, evenithrough 
the sarcastic abuse he so liberally pours over th^in.^^ 
'^ AtWickham, I spoke strong rough word«r b\itf 

did not perceive that any negfeirded what was. spoljenV 

Tht- People indeed were exceeding quiet; and the 
^' cold kept them from falling asleep; till, before twcf; 
^* I 'left them very well satisji^ with the Preaeh^ 
^ ^ and with themselves t •" And why should they not'! 
Why is this poor satisfaction,, in themselves, which 
they had so liberally expressed towards him, be grudged 

•' * Joura. from Sept. 3, V741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 79. " ^ 

\ r . ..' " c c « theiu? 
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them? A reasonable Man desires no more, than that 
his fiiends be satisfied with him ; he does' uqt expect, 
nay, ho would be sorry, to find them dissatisfied with 
themselves. But such an equality of mind and mea- 
sure, as in the good people of Wickham, is destructive 
of all the schemes of a Fanatic Leader: Who 
must find, or makey a People desperate, arid ready 
to hang themselves, before they can be prepared 
and rightly tempered for the sacred ^lold of 
^fethodism. 

: We shall end, where every Fanatic Ijeader eods^-r 
wilh his Hypocrisy. And if evasion and precariaiT 
ition% in the most essential points of his Ministry, may 
he- called by that name, I cannot see how Air. J, 
Wesley will escape from having this concluding mark 
iDf imposture fixed upon him. 

!• We have weaned ourselves and Readers, in re* 
counting the numberless Miracles by which He and 
his affairs have been supported, amidst a cloud of 
Witnesses well disposed to magnify the scene. Ye^ 
after all this, with a worldly prudence which one 
would not expect in a man who calls 'Vi' the mystery 
tf InifuHy% he thinks fit to secure himself a retrea^ 
in case all these wonders should become problematicsd. 
JFor after haying heaped them upon one another, 
Olympus-high, throughout nine copious Journals,' hf 
sneaks away under the cover of a puny Wonder, and 
IfeaveS the defence of all his Giant-miracles in the 
Ivirch ! "^^ About five (says he) I began, near the Keel- 
;•' man*s Hospital, many thousands standing round, or 
^' sitting on the Grass. The wbd was high jiist be^ 
<* fore ; but scarce a breath was felt, all the time we 
'* assejgabled before God.. I prai^.God.for this.rfso. 
?♦ Is IT Enthusiasm to se^ God ^k bvert 
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'* Benefit which we receive*? ' Certainly it is lioj* 
The Enthusiasm consists in believing thoise henefits 
to be miraculously conferred by a ctiaoge Jn the esta;* 
blished order of Nature. This is the Enthusiasm 
with which he is charged ; and this ; Charge almost 
ievery page of his Journals will suppoit. But here, bv 
the neatest address^ he covertly insinuates (as a Wotd 
to ttie Wise) that he meant no more by his Miracles 
than the seeing of God in every benefit zae receiv^. 
A certain Philosopher f of great name fancied he bad 
explained the nature of vision well, on the pnoelpl^ 
of seeing all things in God And if the Wbrid' be con- 
tent to be -paid in such coin, our Divine n*jll mot Hbo 
long in its debt He can explain Ji/irac/e^,^ as ^hbQ 
as the other explained Nature, by the knack be.fttf^ 
of seeing God in all things^ This then -goes, a great 
way towards ridding his hands of Miracles when^ the 
Inquisitive become troublesome. But as he well knew 
it might be said of him, " If you part with yojur Mi- 
j-acles, you strip yourself of the credentials of yqu^ 
Mission," he has a fetch for this also: j^^Pirieiid-to 
help hini at a dead lift ; whose opinion, ^\ h? .wishes 
" all calm and impartial men would consider— rJ^ot 
** to establish the power of working Miracles as the 
" great Criterion of a divine Mission ; when Scripture 
'" teaches us that the agreement of 4octri?2es witfi 
*' truth as taught in those Scriptm^es, h the oiiiy in- 
" fallible Rule p'' Suppose now any s^nse could te 
^rawn out of these gallimatias of Scriptures, teachityg^ 
that the M<(reeme?it of doctrines with truth as tausl^ 
in those Scriptures/ is the onlySnf(fllfb{e I'ul^ 
that it pight mean, " that Slcripture teaches us^ that 



'/• ^ .':.'!-...... *^ 
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the confoimHty of it4 doctrmes with the , truths, di^^ 
cpverable by imtural light, is the oiily CriteriaDu" I 
then ask, Where Scripture teadieth this? I ask if^ 
I say, Because Rs A SON teacbeth another thing : £cnr$ 
from the Ptemisses, of the cof^ormity of Script mrt 
doctrines with truth; Her Conclusion is only this, 
That Scripture doctrines are true ; not that tiaey were 
immecBately derived from Heaven. I am afraid there- 
ibre, that Scriptwx is liere mudi scandalized, by 
making it talk a language so dissonant to Reason. 
And I am the more continued in this opiniocs sincft 
Scripture, fix>m the. mouth of Jesus himself, expressly 
says, that iheponxr ^worldfig mir^leSj and ootthe 
conforouty of Scripture doctrines to truths is tlie great 
criterion of a divine Mission. The words of Jesys 
lire these : ^^ If I had not done amongst them .tb« 
'^ works which no otlier man did, they had not had 
\^. Sia : But now have they both seen and hated mt 
" and* my Father*." But uhy, ia case /w miracles 
had, been xcorkcd amongst them, had tJtey not had Sin ? 
For this reason, and only for this,, that, without 
Miracles, there was nosu^cieni crita'iim of a divinb; 
AjLiiasiON. And Sin could not be imputed to theoi 
ioT rejecting a Character which did not bring its full 
credentials willi it. From what I can see, ■ then, Mr. 
X Wesley must either stick to his Miracles, or gi\f 
up his Missiofh 

. - II. But he shifts and doubles no less with regard 
to the testacies, and the New-birth of his Saintsi 
Sometimes they are undoubtedly of 6W; sometimes 
again as certainly of the Devil: but he is constant in 
:tfai5, tlmt Natural causes have no hand hi them. The 
;F(;ai5on 1^ plaia': He could make both Go2> and the 

* John XV, 24. 

DEVIi 
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Dkr iL condticive to his purposes ; but NATtiE ii 
the stirfe destruction of every fanatic fik>lic.— Tbe' 
SainfeB m6t in Fetter-kine to humblfe tfieniselves before 
God "for ^ •grieving the Hobf Spirit. — To > the sev?eral 
oflfehce^ ^Lssigned, Mr. J. Wesley adds — " Biit ab6ve 
all, by BLASPHEMING Mis Work $ ^Amongst uili' 
imputing it either to Nature, to the foi*ce of ima- 
gination and animal Spirits, oreTen the delusion of 
■* tkt DeVil.-^AI thiit hour we found God with \ii 
** as at the first. Some Jell prostrate upon the ground. 
•* Others burst out^ as with one consent^ into te loitd 
** praise and thanksgiving. And many openly tefsUfied, 
tiierp had been no such day as thUj svact January 
the first; preceding *."-^" On Friday matiy w«f:6 
deeply convinced; but none were delivered from 
that painful conviction. The Children came to the 
" birth ; but there was not strength to bring forth. 
" I fear we hwoe grieved the Spirit of the Jeahw 
" God by questioning his work f." 

— *^ Innumerable cautions were given me, not fo 
regard Visions or DreamSy or to fancy people had 
remission of Sins, because of their Cries, or tears, 
or outward . professions. — ^The Sum of my answer 
was as follows : You deny that God does now woric 
" these efflfects : at least that he works them in tM 
^^ manner. I affii^m both : because I have heard 
** these things with my own ears, and «ecn them wilh 
" my own eyes. I have seen very many persoM 
^^ changed in a moment from the Spirit of felH-, hop(0f, 
'^^ despair, to the Spirit of love, joy, aud peace**-^ 
*^ What I have to say touching Fisiem or Dream k 
** this : I know several persons in whom this great 
" change Was wrought in a drearn^ or during a strong 

♦ Jounu from Aug. 1«, 1738, to Nov. i, 17391, j^. 59- 
t lbi<i* P* i^» 

i • C c 4 ^* repre* 
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'' ri^}^wmyi6ht6 the<t}feqf th^:i^^ ofCbrist^ 
'' ighter Ob klie Cross i^ ia Glory/ Ttw^kibelfactf^J 
— ^N*yv he' is 50^ ctonviiieed of its bekkg: ifae^^xi^&^f.. 
God» that the borrkt ^/a^/)7/e»u>« wbil:h ^^nsuadf i]& ii 
ascnbes tti tiie abimdance of j.oyy*wiiich Gpdliad giv:€u ' ' 
to a poor mad woman of bis flock. -^^ I met with one^ 
'^ who having been lifted up with the abiuldanoe of - 
^' 5^ whidi God had given her, had fallen into<'bki»*i 
V ))beinies and vain iinagiBationd m are vMcooumH'^ 
*' to men. In ttie afteiiK)dn I found another instance^ . 
" nearly, I fear, of the same kiiul — She had het^pri^ 
" vate revelations so called f," &c. * But now, i:<m 
a ^ sudden, be gives us ttic reverse of tlio J\Iedal, 
aikl ' direelly revokes all he had advanced-^r-^^ I told ' 
^ -^b^iii they were not to judge of ttie Spk'it wheceby 
any itme -spoke, either by appcar(utcc»Kx by woimon 
rtport^ or by Ihair owb nmavd fetling9>. ^ No,, not . 
" ,by any /Jy-mwA*, Vkkm^ov Revelations supposed 
" to be made to their soul^ any more than by their 
" ^tears, or any involimtarif tffects wrought upon 
y their bodies. I warned them, all these were ia 
•* themselves of a i^ocbtful rUPUTAax.£ natuhz. 
*\ They might be from God, ot they might notp'' 
Tht Reader cannot but be much smrprised to find so 
£>nnal a reeemlation ofwhat he had said ^ just above 
ffiooeetj^ng inward Jhelings^ dreams, visiom, und eo 
staeies; and of his own CQ»fide»ice in af&rming these 
.to-be the work of God> from his hawing both heard 
these tilings with his mon ^arsj atutfrom hishaxiittg'^ 
seen them.withhis ozvn ej/es ; for here he denies cotnmon 

report J (aiul are not other people's ears and eye# as 

'■■'•. -\' -. ■• •». 

.*f Joum. from Aug. .i2> V73S, to Nov. i, 173^^ p. ^; 
A. J9«rrt-;from Nov. i, 15139, to Sept 3, 1741, p. 54J* 
t Journ.from Aug. 1*2, 1738, to Nov, 1,. 1739, pp.' 60,' 61. 
\ Seepr89t. . - . ... . . ^ ^ 
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gooi <«» bis ?) or 0pfmra^QesxvOv evep;/^^ig^^..tOrbe 
a 8uffid^ilh^^un.4 of ^^sv^afiice; of . this, ; 1 ^fmr^liW 
DOvbettei^ aoi^piifiii^ and perbiap^ the JElefi^er^^ld^il^ 
no better^ tbfu) t&is, that ^hsxi oiir Apo^lp IliQught 
fitlJaus to uQ8ay what he had so ^^N[ifi4(^ly affirm^ 
be^re> \\ yfea^ in a despoodiiig hour, iH^beisL. bp »¥>$ ?^ 
much difubt whether God would not l^y. him 4ig!i4€;pii 
sendii^her Labourers into his harvt^fitK Und^ tbetse ^ 
fears>-he. seemed re^lyed^ : at lea^t^ 4bat thesi^,,qe.vr 
Labmavrs should not reap what he bad spwn ; .|in4 
therefore^ at all adventures, thought proper to cqt tbt 
ground from ui^der their feet • -vv " 

At ledgtbi! finding his Cause sufficiently disgrfiqed 
by the uDruliness of these divine, jigitatiam; 'm^ 
knowing (as we shall see presently) how to niajc^. ^ 
better use of , them ; he fairly gives them all to »t\fi ' 
Devil. ^* I enquired (says he) into the case of those 
*^ who had, almost every night the last week, .crie^- 
'^ oMtaloudj during the preaching. I found th^ ajl • 
*^ of i them, were persons in perfect health,; and bad ^' 
" not been subject to Fits, of any kind till they wer^ * 
" thus affected : that this had come upon every jOiii^ • 
^* -of -them in a moment, without any previous, nojiiq?, 
." white they were either hearing the word. of God, ox 
?^ thinking on what they had heard: that iu that mo: • 
^^ ment they dropt down, lost all their strength, and 
>^ iwere sdzed with violent pain. . This they expressed 
•^' in different manners* Some said, they felt just a$ 
.'^ if a; sword was running t^uough them: others, that 
"they thought a greajt weight Jay upon them, a,s if 
it would squeeze them into the Earth. Some said 
they were quite choked, so that they could not 
breatlie; others, that their hearts swelled ready to 

** burst : and others, that it was as if their Heart, afi 

••^ ► ■ , • • 

J • • • ... 

* Jewrn, from A»g. 12, 1738, tp Nov J, 1739, p, 60^ 
r-^'- : ' *' if 
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'* if hll th«r Itittde^ to if their whole Body was tearing 
^ «dl to pieces. ^Yht^ Syniptonw I can' lib laom 
f^ impute to any natural cause thtm to Ibe SpiBSt 
^^ o^ God. ' I cm make no doubt but it wad 4Sa^a A 
'^ TBARiNO TM£M 08 they weTe coming to Christ 
^^ And hence proceeded those, grievom Mcrks vfheMhj 
** he might design ha^ to discredit the Work ^ 
^ God, and to afiright fearful People irom- heaift^ 
.^ f^at Word, whereby their souls mi^t be saved ^:V 
Now, tiie Reader ougbt to take notice, ^diat these 
frere the veiy Sympiims which Mr. J. Werieybal 
before ascribed to the Spirit of G^d: — ^But by this ttm 
he was sensible, and so he confesses in tliis' vei^ place, 
that they had discredited tlie JVork. They were 
Uier^re to be sent to the Devil, from whence Utey 
came ; yet still upon Mr. J. Wedey's Errand. Ytk 
there is notlring, except Nature, as we observed 
aboA^e, which he cannot put to some good use or 
other. . And this new Donation of the -ecstades rf the 
Saints was a noUe foundation for what he was now 
projecting, the Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms. 
Well, ttiereforc, migtu he exult o^er this Old Mis- 
chief-maker, as not having zvit enough to discern that 
he was over-matclied ; and that Mr. John Weslay was 
too hard for him. / wonder (says he) fAe Devil has 
mt wisdom enough to discern that he is destroy ipig his 
own Kingdom \. Indeed, he has liairly turned the 
tables upon Satax : and shewn us, that be can mak^ 
full as good dn use of a possession from below :]:^ as 
of an inspiration from above. 

III. The Reader remembers how contenoptupusly 
Mr. Wesley has spoken of OrtliodoAjfj^v trw ielief'j 

^ #ouni; from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 17, 1745, p. 91, 
t Joum, from Nov. j, 1739, to Sept 3, 1741, p. $$. 
I Sw pj>. 334— S3«. -. . 

even 
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p9m to t\it quisstionitig ^ ifvliettet kttitkt^ mh^ pd^t ^ 
ReHgitm at Ml ; certain ishe^ ^at, at bo^ it mtk^ 
tnut^-M very Oendet pat^L ^ ^ It is 4 ptntit, ^ys bei ^^ 
t^ xiii^y insist ^pon, that Orthodoxy, (*r'right/^Opfc««l, 
*' is at best but a very slendier part of Religion, it kcfjf 
f^'part Jof it at aft*.-' This wafe done to fake t&ias 
fiaany a^ he could, irom arho^agst the Seoiaries] ^\A 
wiseci he wants to /i^ite o/^ as mai^y as he ckn^ froiii 
imongst the Ckurckme»y then OtHt^dajty; or ,k*^ ' 
•bettef, is Kke Methodism, thfe UhumN^cessm^ium^: <Sf, 
to spedc more properly, OrtfukimtT/ and MetkoiMm 
i»« but two words for the same^ thing. " Aboitt A 
^^ thousand people stood patiently whSe I simply d^ 
.^scribed the plain old Religion of the Church 6f 
^* England, which is now almost every whert; spokdl 
ff against^ under the new name of Methodism f ." 

IV. We have seen him (in tlie true spirit of a, Sec- 
tary) invititig and even provoking i^er^ecw/iow, as the 
xwily means of making the good seed take root: -fe^r; 
Sifter having sown it in the mud and slime oijield pr^eacHr 
higf he then, by a kind of JEgyptian Husbandry :J;^ 
draws together whole droves of obscene Animals, wbo^ 
Tush furiously in, and trample it about; but this, : a* 
that Mofher-seat of Arts may have mfolrmed him, only, 
tnade it spring up the'better.— — " The Mob, says he, 
*" gathered in great pumbers about my door, and quit^ 
'^ dosed me in. / rejoiced and blessed Gody knpwho^ 
*^ this was the time I had long been looking Jor ^.'* . BiiX 
mistake him riot A Persecution he certantly wishe^^ 

* Mr. W€sky'« plain Account, &c. p. 4. i 

' ^+ Jd«.'fn<iA?'Aug.''iii, 1738, toNov. 1, 1739,'p. gtP. / 

\ J . I., i. 'n i > H> duunvquUque rus jacto ««mine, Sues immittitr *^ 
satis eoncylcato,a Suib^s semin^, messein deiude expectut* .]jWi)dt 

1. n. c. 1^. 

5 )q\^ frbfli N«v. h J7»/ toS^t. 3, 1741, p. 56. 

and 
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tfhd as diligently sou^t But it was for his beloved 
Sidnts, who, as he says, M-auted it *, ^l^o hungered 
ttAier it ; not for himself, who had nb stomach to it| 
(Especially when it gix^w serious, as once upon a time 
kdid. 

^m^ ■ ' * ■ 

In his ramble to Georgia^ he got acquainted with 
bnc Mrs. Williamson (so he himself tells his story), to 
whom he refused the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
obe had done some wrong, it seems, to her neighbourn 
\Vbat it was, he does not tell us. The Uncle (h^saysj) 
demred he would declai^c in the Court-house, why h^ 
Spelled Mrs. Williamson from the holy Communion, 
but he dceliQcd it, as appiehending tnany ill cofisequenccs 
(night arise from so doing. What He would not 
(i^eclare, the Uncle did ; and said, that it was in revenge 
Jhrrgectipfg hh^ Mr, Wesley's, pwposaU ofjnarriagei 
and manying Mr, IVllliamson. The Husband prose- 
cuted him for defamation: and tlie Wife, says Mr. 
T\^esley, " swore and signed an affidavit, insinuating 
^%uch more than it aaaerted^ but asserting, that he, 
^ 'Mr. Wesley, had many times proposed Carriage to 
^ her, all which proposals she had rejected,* 
^' In consequence of tliis, " He is presented by the 
^'^ Grand Jury ^ upon oatli, as having broken the Jiiws 
*^bf the Realm by speaking and writing to Mrs. 
^ Williamson against her husband s consent ; by re- 
" pelling her from the holy Communion,* &c. The 
ipattcr was now growing serious ; the Georgians, he 
Ibqiid, did not understand raillery, in the afiair ot 
spiritual Gallantry. It was time fer him to looiL about 
ISm. In ttiis distress, he began to have recourse, as 
U9vai, to his revelations — " I considted my friend^ 
^^kttker God did not call me to return to Engfand.' 

*^Tfat i«M0Q for which I left it had now no force, \bAt 

•* ■ - ^ . . . '. 

''being 
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-"being 00 possibility,.^^ yej^- of ip^cj^ tiie J&v 
** dians:: neithecljad I, as.yei^ fou(>d^^r fjeavd of aw 
" Indians on tiie, continent of ;Amenca» who had the 
*' least desire of being instructed.— ;^— After deeply (;oa- 
" sidering these things ; th^ were unanimous that I 
" ought to gp_; but not yet-" However, the Ma^s- 
trate, quid^enad bis pace.. He was declared /m 
Enem/ id, and Himkrer of, the public peace-rrrrl^j, 
*' again [sayB. he) consulted my fnends, who ^eQ4. 
*'"witfi me, tli^t the time we lopkedjor was now, cot^tr 
^he "Reader, who has seen him so long iar^u^^^o^ 
persef:>ition, ,will conclodej he was now pceparing ,|o^ 
in'eet it with ^e constancy of a. Martyr. Ko au'dt 
Qiattcr. He. Was preparing for his flight. . Bqt to hida 
^ii poltronevy in .a bravado, he gave. pnljlic, notice « 
liis Apostolical intention. On which tbe ^^a^sti'abu 
ordered that be should lirst £nd sectirity to^PP^^^' 
w-ben suhjmoned, to answer the Charge broii^t agajnst 
him^ But he refusing, they published a. Placart, "1% 
''quiring all tiie Offioers and Sentinels to prev^ot.bia 
" going oiit of the province; and ibrljidding fti]y.,pftr« 
" sons to assist bim in so doing." . Tbiiigg wefe jiowt 
tysme. to a crisis :. and Mr. J. Wesley, ofl the whole, 
thought it best to retreat without, beat of drum; and 
to steal p.- march iipon the Enemy,—" I. saw clearly. 
" (says he) the hour was come for leaving thjs.pji^^ 
"And as soon as Evening Prayer yyas over^.ji^ 
'* frayer miist always make a part in his Str^^^^l^ 
"_ alteut eight dclock, tbe tide then serving, XjAoq/ccM 
*' the dmt of my feet *." A, yery pleasept way, jt^jfc^ 
iA acting the Apostle. . . But if he made the patjb efi^yi 
for himself,, he took care to render it doubly perplej^^ 
foa: bis Followers. He left,' we see, tus /i«/e.i',f«^^. 
tf/J«uni. ft()m'1iU.,ttnlMrkine for Georeia,iJ^,'}H£«tSaEtD4' 
1 PP- 4fi— 56' ... 
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the lurch, to answer, as they could, for tbc' crimes ob^ 
jeelecl to tbeir runaway Pastor. 
. Qut had hv* longings for persecutim been withM 
Mypocr'wfy be bad here the fairest occaaioa of hoaestiy 
indulging himself to the fulL He had gone as fitr as 
QfiQfgia for it The truth of his Mission was bro^t 
m qoesUonby the Magbtrate, and decried by the 
people; not so much for bis false doctrinra, as \k 
Jkkt motels. The honour of tlie Gospel was wounded 
Ihiwigh the sides of its pretended Missionary. There 
wtts but one way to support its credit, the.way the iint 
Ghrisfian Preaeliers always took, the offering up tbem^ 
licives ftJr the Truth they preached, and for the Inte* 
gjrity tb^ professed. Instead of this, our paltry Miuuc 
tbiaks be had discharged an Apostcdic office, when he 
a^ied. to himself an Apostolic phrase, — / shook ^ 
file dust of my feet ^ says he; much easier done than 
shaking off his infamy. Jesus, indeed, orders his 
SWJowdrs to slmke off the dust of their feet ^ where 
the inhabitants would not receive their Doctrine, that 
thej migl\t not throw away their time in vain : hut be 
B6vcr directed it as a Trial-ordeal of iiKtocence when 
they were- accused of immoralities, and the honour of 
the Mission concerned. When Paul and Silas had* 
1>een imprisoned, and otherwise evil intreated at Pbi* 
lippi, neither the Miracle nor the Magistrate (when 
each, in their turn, had set open the Prison doors) 
<xHild persuade them to stir a step till they had pro 
eured all honourable satisfaction to their injured Cha< 
peters *. But what do I speak of the cases, in which 
|ixi pmdence^ recommended by oar great Master, 
directs his Disciples to avoids or the cawriar^e, with 
which he inspires and enables tbem to ^rcy the rage 
9f PjEicstcuTiox } We are now on the detection of a, 

" Hypo* 
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PIypocrit:^, nho ex|M*essed his lon^ng^ f^r pernei^ 
iion ; who invited it, who provoked it> ia a Countrj 
where the Magistrate testroined and forbad it ; and 
yet ran away from it when his own lK>QO|ir, aa well aa 
that of his little Jlock^ should have induced hirp to 
oppose liimself to it ; and where the Magistrate, by hU 
own account, Avas forward enough and ready to oblige 
him. But he ran away, like a Coward, on the wings 
of Prayer and the Tide: henceforth, the hatred of this 
(inhospitable Shore, and tjie horror of the ent^^itain- 
mcnt there prepared for him,, niade such an iqnpressioft 
on his temper and his fancy, that he lets slip no occasioa 
of revenge. For when the good man wa§ got back to 
Europe, and even forced to beat it on the hoof as far 
&s Ilernhuth, in Germany, before he could get into a 
I,and of Christians ^y he overtook, as hq tells us, in 
a little yillage on the road, *' a large nnoibef of Swit- 
" zers, Men, Women^ and Children, singing, dancing, 
^ and making merry, being all going to make their 
" fortunes in Geobgia. Looking upon them, {saya he) 

" AS BEING DELIVERED INTO MY HANDS BY GoD, 

♦' I plainly tjqW tliem, what manner qf place it was. 
*' If they now leap into the Fire with open ^ye^; their 
♦^ blood is on their ozvn head -[J* It, would he hg^rd t6 
guess how he came to look upon these SwUzers as de- 
livered into his hands by God^ unless he bf^lieved, God 
was bound to revenge all his squabbles with the young 
Wenches of his Bands^ (which, by his Journals, we 
fiqd were not a few) and that therefore God prepared 

• * "At Weymar, we came before I know not what great maa 
'^ (I belieTe the Duke) who^ after many questions; asked, what 
^ we were going so far sls Hernhuth for? I answered, to se^ the 
*^ PLACE WHERE THE CHRISTIANS LIVE. He looked hard, ai\d let 
*f us go." Jomrn. from Feb. ij^ 1737-8, ta his return from Germany, 

p. 45. ' 
t Journ. flop Aug. 12, i^^8, to Npv. 1, 1739, p. 6« 

these 
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these SmiUkib^ for the InstraineDts of bis Vcngeaace. 

He made a ptoper use of dieoi ; he opened their ^j^; 
_ and so, in all likelihood^ deprived a firitiah CcdfiDjof 
' ma&y useful bands. 

V. We have seen above, how he set worldly pru- 

dmce. Christian prudence^ and, in a word, every thbg 

' i^hich bears the name of Prudence, at detiance; 

I _ ■ ■ ■ . • • 

dpnouncinii; it to be the Banc of KcliiiioHy and the 
' Instrument of the Devil. ITiis was but necessary to 
" inflame the madness of his Followers. But a very 
Hiflferent language is requu'cd when tlic ambiiion of bis 
Rivals is to be restrained. Tlien Prudence is Ibe 
very balm of Gilead, tlie assuagcr of hurt Minds^ ^nd 
the great restorative of sickening Peace. 

But we should take the affair from its bedonins. 
'So early as in the year thirty-nine, he began to siispcct, 
* that he should "have rivai^ in his Apostolic office. — 
• •* I came into my old Room at Oxforf, from which I 
went to Georgia. Here, musing on. the things that 
were past, ai)d i^emembcring how many tliat came 
** after vie xtere . preferred before iney I opened jny 
** Testament *,*' &c. For you must inow, !Keader, 
ibati of all tlic Superstitiom (and they were not a few) 
wfiich struggled for Dominion mthjaiidticism^ in the 
Microcosm of tills holy Man, the Sortes ISanctoiiuji 
were the Chief; a species of Divination' to which, 
^ Str Austin tells us, the good Christians of his time had 
recourse, rathpr tl^an consult the Devil, like their 
Pagan Neighbours. To this favourite folly, bur Mis- 
sionary refers all hi« doubts.' It is his l^rim '^n^ 
Thuipmini ; and be applies it as freely and irrevcrcutly 
to his occasions, as a Village Conjurer does his Sieve 
and Shee7*s. At this time, indeed^ it afforded him but 

♦ Jourpc from Nov. j, ^739, to Sept. 3, ly+Jt Pfr .14, «!• 
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dfubi 9tbetkcr God zvomldoot % kt^udcki'imd^Und 
other kinmrws into his. ha)^e$t ^w We '■ solHi see yAoX 
it was that gave him these cruel twitdies': a itilMr/, 

jAUfA he, no small Oiie, the famed Mr. WiUiTSFJiCLD ; 
who how began to set up for himself; aad^ inde^d^ as. 
much tlie ma4der of the two, to ingross the £iVQur of 
the Rabble. While the Rivalship continued on .a tf^ 
rable footing, Mr. J. Wesley contented bims<^lf ..Wtb, 
now aiid then, giving his beloved in Chrl^ a slyjidpe 
of contenipt, as occasion presented; and under .the 

faintly symbol of J^raising GodJbt\ kirru-^^'-l r^d 
*•* prayejos, and Mr, fVhitvJield preached. How wise is 

' '^ God in giving different talents to different Preachers! 
" even jthe little improprieties both of his language and 
*\rnmn€rj were a means of profiting many who would 
? not have been touched by a more correct discpursCr or 
**^morecalmmidregiilarnm[\netofspdQkmg'\.'^ This, 
we see, was full in his teeth ; and by a side-wind came 
up to tliat Master- Preacher f who is insinuated to .be 
mpre correct, and calm, and graceful, in his Pulpit- 
Maoaers. Nptwithstanding this,. Mr. JVhiteJield went 
on triumphantly; and being ambitious to. adyapce 
himself oi|]i the necks of his Fellows, taught. Fa ^ju 
aloxe; and offered jtree Guack to.a. People Uttle 
disposed to purchase.it. ^lr,i. Weslpy was aaAdvo-/ 
catc for WORKS : but he must do tbcoEi himself if he 
Gxp^ted any gpod .from them, in. this Cpnteutioju. For 
an equivalent, therefore, to Mr- ^ybitefields spiritual 
G races t He, like anotlier Moses^ dispensed his tem-^ 
tforal Blessings. Particularly, ia tine a ax . of pealing ; 
for he w*ould trust no longer to the gift, full as his 
Journals are of his iniraculous Cures* It was now, he 

• Journ. from Aug. 15, 1738, to Nov. l^.iygg, p. 60. 
t Jtmrn. fw»m July io, 4749, to Ocu 30, 1751^ p. 24* 
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imndj hi^titae to stt up a, regulitr Practice. Accoid- 
ingly, be told hb People how. deeply read be was in^^ 
Medidoe, wbicb be bad studied al Oxford. And to 
prove bimself no Quack, be puhlisbed a wfaide book 
of Receipts or Remedies for all the common Distem** 
pers of life. At the same time, he let the better Sort 
understand, he was well skilled ia the medtdna Meaiis. 
He bad given innumerable flirts of contempt, in bis 
Journals^ against human LEAnxiarG: and, indeed, 
of what use could Learning be in a Religion like that 
whkh he propagated ? In wbicb, as be assures us. 
Orthodoxy or right belief made a very dender party 
if any part at all. . Yet when now be had to struggle 
with a Rival pro aris Sf Jocis, nomeans were to be' 
left untried to secure bis Dominion. He therefore 
plainly enough informs them, that he was ready to' 
teach,, in a better and more expeditious way than was' 
Ivithcrto known, even to the Universities, twoemi* 
nent parts of this decried Xeaming, namely. Rhetoric 
and Ethics. " This week (says he) -I read over 
** witli some young men a Compendium of Rhetoric^ 
" and a System of Ethics. I see not why a man. of 
^^ tolerable understanding may not learn, in six months* 
" time, more of solid Philosophy tlian is learned at 
^* Oxford in four (perhaps seven) years *." Did ever 
Jesuit play his part better? Yet even this would not 
do* Fk.ee Grace bore down all before h; and Mr. < 
Wesley was at last forced, as in a. desperates case, to* 
liave recourse, to that paltry. quack remedy, which he- 
Imd so much scorned and execrated, J mean- pru« 
dekce. — "I believed- (says lie) both love and Justice 
" required tbat I should speak my sentiments fredy 
^ to Mr. Wh— ^ — . concerning the Letter liehad pub-^ 
*' lished, said to ,be in answer to my sermon on free 

• Joum. from Npv. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 14. 
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^^ Grace. The sum of what I observed to hii» wai 
*' this: I. That it was quite imprudjxt to publisl> 
*' it at all, as being only the puit'mg §/* weapons mt» 
" their hands, rcko love neither the anq nor the other., 
*^ 2. That if he was constrained to bear his testimony ^ 
*' AS h£ termed it, against the error I ^as ki,i 
*^ he might have done it by publishing a treatise oa' 
" this head without ever calling my name in question/' 
— Here our Journalist can treat with scorn that very 
cant in which himself so much abounds, the applying* 
Scripture phrases to the impertinence of modern oc-* 
currences. — " However (adds Mr. Wesley) he luid 
" said enough — to make an open (and probaWy irre- 
" parable} breach between him and me : seeing, jfor 
" a treacherous Wound and for the bewrayjikg ov 
" SECRETS every jrietul will depart *." 

Witliout doubt, the Reader will be curious to know 
what these Secrets Avere, which had been so ill kept 
between these two Free Masons. But the purpose 
of this Discourse is not to prejudice the lieadei's 
against this extraordinary Man, from anecdotes on 
tradition, or from secrets bewrayed; but to enable 
them to form a judgment of his pretences, from what 
be himself has openly recorded of bin^self, and fre-i 
quehtly repeated to the World, What I would Iiave 
them ol)serve on the last quoted passage^ is only this, 
that Mr. J. W'^ley, after so total an estrangement from 
WoRLDj.Y Prudence, ha^, atlengtli, in his distresses, 
been tbrcbd to take shelter with lier. And for tns first 
visit, it must be owned, he acquits himself very well 
after so long an absence. — The Letter Mr. \yhitefield 
had written should not have been publislved, as '* /V 
*' xt as putting Weapons into the hands of the conwiou 
<' Enemy.'' — It should not have have been pubhshed, 

* Jowmal from Nov, |, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 78. 
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Iks it «0Dded to « Schitmj in. the Societv;-^If be iMust 

needs publish it, ^^^e should not have, coiled: Mr. 

^* Wesle^s name in ftiestiotiy' as this tended to a 

JMieach between tiiese two £i8t friendsv<^And ) ii he 

^Mr. Wtisley) sbduld never consent to have this jbre^h 

closed, he was justified in prud£KC£» since the Wke 

Wian^tayi^ Jrom a treacherous wound and btwrayil^g 

4itoretseoery friend wiil depart \ ii^hich he Understands 

ti'sigmfy, e»ery friend ought to depart. Iiadeed^ tjie 

Readerlmay <^ject^ tludt there was one -expedient of 

.FiiUDliNCE left nntried, which was^ the meeting. Jhis 

^mmdam fiend halfway: Mr. Wesley was noretiQmy 

to tins use of prudence, as we shall see pres^tly, 

JBtit Mr* Whitefield was too tbnnidable a Rival with 

whom' to compronpise, or even to yield an iiy^b. ^nA le^ 

-^onsoderable Opposer nii^it be mctoaged tl^i^'.wipy) 

vgrithout dai!^er r ^uid then his pbudenc^ dtrecjU i^m 

to pursue it. — *^ I laboured (says he) to ponvipce Mr- 

::..!^^'G '- *■ * ' k '' that he had not done well in ioff^trng (^ he 

■^ ^termed it) the Sertmm I bad preached (he . Sunilay 

♦^ befcftu But he was absolutely abovi^ con^ict^pn *'.'' 

c^ui^WouW not prudence now * have justified ^ him in 

"leaving a^nian alnyve ctnrviction, to (lie error of his 

-o^wiy6? Sorely a less consummate prwr/c^/ce ?tban 

- Mn J. Wfesley's ^ould have done so. But he y:\\\ not 
kave Mr. G-^-^ ao unkindly. ** I tlien asked (says 

^'^he) WHLyBu.meetfJW half way? I will never /?r^f/^ 
*: ^*' publicly against you.. Will not you agaiqst raa ? 
.M^'Duthe :&daiined any such agi*eqnient."-r»Wi]en 
^^PKUi^BWCB would have advised him not to. preofh 
^ puktichf ag^nst the Body of that Clergy to wlndn^Jje 
; »*ysy ^e belongs, then 13 ^ruoence the hane of Reli- 
giopyri^ mystery X of Iniquity^ and tlic Whore, of 

- Babylon 4ierse^^ But wlien she prompts him to tempt 



♦ Joum. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p. 8i. 
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li Brotiief of the-same tmde to ifti^ nnd not 

to preach publicly against bhn; thea is PRUD;]i&NC^t:€f 
heaveiilj ttfrth, and sent for the assbtance of the Siiitd': 
at ^edent, indeed, honestly employed i» the charitabfab 
erratid of inviting Mr. Gt-^*»-^ td play i^ H^poOitp 
M ith him : for he declares Mr* G- i'^o - " to he^^itbsoh^^ly 
above cofwictmi; that is, in conscienee u);ia}iIe.to 'stir 
a dt^pj' which, too, was his owa case ^ yet, ia the 3ame 
brieath,^h6 proposes ta meet him half zvmf^ But Mr* 
'G— — approved himself the iionester man* • From^aSl 
this we have reason to conclude, that Mr, J;i Wesley, 
anliddt his warmest exclamations against lV$ridfy¥tm^ 
c^CKtE,' against Christian prudejcce,* and agaiiMit 
PRUDENCE of every denomination, had it ^rtittUii petto 
tb employ a succedaneum^ on a pressing occancKv: 
which he, indeed, calls prudence ;:bult whieb^ to ^ave 
the credit of his^ consistency, he had better hare l6tr go 
under its true name of Craft. •: .»•:;,- 

' Thus have I endeavoured to tear off die Mask^from 
the- ftirious and deformed visage-' of Fanaticism. raiid 
Seduction. Tlie power of Religionr.hath enabtedime: 
and 'the it^^rests of Religion bava exoited me to -^s 
attempt ; nothing so much discrefdtting the Doctriiac 
§/*^Gr A<!E as tliese counterfeit impressions of the Spirit 
ttf Gbdv Foi', since the descent of the Hdly Ghost 
^as nd loiiger in Ihe rushing mighty windy Umm tfic 
stitl synaUvoicCy licentious menhave hew but too apt 
tb^ conclude, either that Grace was ^ an, imaginary 
VdivQv; or at most, that it was no other thaii i that 
' Qissistarice which the divine attribute) of Gt»dnc$Sf\BS 
discovierable by natural light, was always .ready , to 
lrti|>art to distressed and hdple»Mortals,^ justasvtbey 
^'ould persuade themselves that Redemption ;i» no- 
fhinrg qlse thaa that restoratioa to GbdV fiLVQufy wbicli 
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hb mercy, discoverable too by the same light, prepareg 
and lays open tio repentant Sinners. 

The Reader, in oonclusion, \i^ill take notice, that the 
order I have here followed, is that which is best 
adapted to shorten the controtersy^ and to cut off all 
chicane and enision. 

I. I have singled out the Founder and Leader of 
the Sect, that no one may have pretence to say, that 
what) He is here tshewn to teacti and pracdfie, -is not 
true and genuine METHODisir. 

0. I have confined my remarks to his ovin adven* 
tures, recorded by his own pen, and here fairly quoted 
in his own words ; that no one may have pretence to 
eay, I have foolishly confided in ftilse or uncertain 
repcHts : or unjustly made the Sect answerable for the 
indiscretions and absurdities of «very obscure Fields- 

• 3. I have taken the Methodists at their word, ^diea 
they call- tliemselves members of the Church of 
En^and, that I might not run tlie hazard, of confound^ 
ing both the Reader and myself with longand blind scho- 
iastic disputations on original Sin, irresistible Grace, 
tuoAjuMifying Faith \ on Regeneration, Election, Re- 
probation, tindthe immerit of' good Works. To their 
HODE of teaching, and not to the things taught, I 
"iconfihe my discourse. Of that, every reader can 
judge i and of that, he has a sure rule to judge by, tlic 
II A RK9 delivered by the holy Apostle St. James of the 
^ffisdxmi which is from above: Marks, which (few 
^neighty reasons already explained) refer mostly to the 
fHoisfe of teaching ; and which, if not found in this new 
mode of viethodist-teadiing, are sufficient lo convict it 
-.ef inipoeture. i 
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I NOW turn, for what remains, of this. Discourse, 
*o those sober Ministers of the Established Churchi. 
who hold themselves bound to obey its DiscijPLiJsri 
as well as to profess its Doctrines. , 

If anv good use can be made of what has beea al- 
ready said, it will be chiefly promoted by these Reve- 
rend Men, who, in honour of the Church which they 
serve, and in gratitude to the State by which they ari5 
protectied, will make it their first care to siippo^it 
that most just of all Public Laws, the Law of Tole- 
UATiON : which, how long soever obstructed in its 
passage to us, and how late soever arrived amongst 
tis, is certainly of divine ouicinal. Nor will such 
Men ever venture to re/i?ie upon it (which wiU alwa,ys 
be to weaken it) by idle distinctions betweeia the letter 
and the spirit of the Law, For between these, in 
wfeU-composed Laws, there is no difference ; the letter 
* being no other than the language and expression of 

p p 4 tlie 
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piriL Indeed, jOTO ivoyJ|i/y9i^r^; S^,s^i^ i. 

tiaWr be^n oppo^ tj^ici^we ;nqt kqow.|jo^,i;0fj^.^ 
Sipersktlonimi always IwiatQ ^fi^j^r^,^^ 
of ihikd PoUey, iii viuadn^ both tijie in^dl^U.^wid .^Jifij^^^ 
mdriok of Mankind, (iod once gave a prcpatiU^^yf^:! 
Religion to a select People, under tlie Eu^i3|9.<>f:l4A.V^« 
by which the fdturc dispensation wus balf-^^^yeidodr!: 
and Mtf-hiddcn. In such a /^^ the /<^(€n^mli.ti^ ^ 
ttp/Wf itere necessarily different. A-di%r^9i^i^tlkft ^ 
the Ministers to whom. I^e .propag^tiopof tlii^ iutnie v. 
Religbn h^s been intrusted, hav^ bcf;i^.P)ucU ap$iut)t>/ 
tomed to ihctilcate. Hence Snpen»tit^>n|, .ln^.lt^ia^ Mil^'- 
in many other cases of tlie Jew^sb ^^ ijil iiivQ^ii&loQd^ <• 
very absurdly applied that distinction^ tO-C^il.I^A^ i^ 
and compacts; where the full mefU)iQgAV£(^,.iost$tnU 
and^ihouldbe obvious; ^d where, W: j»|r a^, i^ere.^ *. 
wai 'any real difference^ so far were^ .tlicso. X^wsi.Qi -^c 
defedive- Composition, . , ^ . ,,..,., i.i: . n. .•; \ tr^vi ^^ \l\) ^1 
The Trferid of 3ro7e?;V^/o;z tbqrefQfe w^^^^ p^jt^ Jijsay;:': 
make any distinction, or contend for ;, any dHS^aietieie^^ ;< 
betwech4he7ef /er and the^j&//7( of tlu^ Soyei:(^ig[^ I»aw^ 
of Natiirc. ; This misclnevous pn^ployip^nt wjil b^ tliO;;*- 
taskof hirhVho regards it, but as a,tcinpprfvry:«?^pe5:r.- 
dienty forced upon us, to. prevent greater evija.- And '^ 
as, amongst the friends of Tpleriition^ tl)§ ,,£nglutt >^" 
Clergy, seduced bv a cqmmori Qi-ror, >vere UiPt ftuioi^gst;^ j? 
the first to give it a cprdial rQC^ption, it iSjejenisid-^tv' 
cumbent on their SuccessQ;i-s (who were ^howeyer:: - 
amongst tlie first to detect that w^iwe^;* <^r>Y^),. .teii> • 
obliterate the memory of the old. prejudices, of. thek'. 
Order, by the warmest patronage aiui support <^'i-'' 
what their more reasonable principle* now ftpv muoh ^ -■ 
approve. - - .. - ,-. 

Ttfeir fi*icndly attachmen]t to this Lavv will, be best * 
seen by theif regarding it, first, as doing ^ honour^ in 

' ' a spiritual 






it <#ill rtcfeivti 'no ifetrioi^t By a comjmriso^: witl^,{Jfly1.^ 
otbtf, ' feew • frtlai^ or dose soever they . nia^y>, t)e :^. 

Jkw} sfecohdiy, i!s bfesttwing ^ieriefij, jn ^n jfcclcsi^ . 
astioalvieufy on the national CpuR<g^ ; it \hetng ^ 
a certain Maxim, tilat ^ti Established Religwi^ upder r 
a Tokratkfn atid ^ Te^^, will always go pn, eqlai^ging 
its '^boiUnds ; since the restraint which this latter XaWs .; 
imposes^' is iso'lij^, that it is considered f:athei: as\a -, 
sn^l inconvenience than an injury; a biirtjien so casjf^ ; 
as iiotio ^^asperate/ but barely to excite, in men a 
dispoiution to remove it. 

In-^8i word, the Church in which religioui^ lii^ty^ 
is cordiiilly entertained and zealously supported, loay. .r 
be truly called CHarsTiAV : for if the mark of tM. . 
beast* he FERsiLcvTioyf as the sacred volucDOsde^ 
cipher it; wefl may we put toleration as the se^l ^ . 
of the Iwif^God'f. This then is our pre$i^t boa^t-,- 

lirue fiiilosophy, so lately cultivated, and.noiv; 
imppily niade sub.^rvient to the Truths of UeligjlQn^ 
bath rectified many of those Doctrines which the still- 
misappflied aid of the false Jiiad deformed . Nor should 
tlie Uf^RAacritV (much honoured of late in the happy. , 
recovery of its ancient Ornanients, the Prelates oi 
high birth ami hoble lineage) be denied the praise, 30 
justly dne^ for its share in this reform. To men of 
famity, we are taught, by experience, to ascribe, an 
innate generosity of mind, which inclines them to 
whatever is poUte and decent in private life ; and, 
inpuUiCy disposes them to support the rights of hu* 
inanity and society. They are reckoned to be tiie 
j4)w-born and Cell'-bred number^ in whose minds 

• R0v«l, xti. 1, t Rfiv«L vii. ^2. 
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• Bigotry and bitter Zeal are apt to get root and over- 
sprcAcK So tlmt the Church may promise to itadf 
great advaatoges from the genial Itistre which this feir 
-uAcGession to the sacred College is now deriving to if. 

Decus et tutamex, is the motto inscribed on everv 
Prelate 8 mitre ; most certain to be read in erery 
Prelate's breast. The Jirst shines natmrally out in the 
birth and manners of every noWe Dignitary ; tfie feWer, 
his solemn engagements will make him studious tt> 
dischafgfe. 

• But thi« grfeat Work will not be done by Talents 
at large, but by that sort of Talents o*nly, wbidi k 

•suited to its sacied nature. Every Ord^ and Statioo 
in Society hatli its appropriated and proper tone; 
'^bere a consent in one eomnaon key makes, ^at bar- 
liiotty which gives perfection to tbe Whote. It should 
Jbe the care tlierefore of evisry Meinber of that Whd^ 
to fit his manner^ and accomplishments to the natunil 
^tone of the Body which he honours, or by which he 
i»ay think himself hondlired. This is so true, that 
ttmhners and accomplfahitjents, foreign to the Profes^ 
^i<Hl, fiay, though in gei^ral estimation of a saperior 
kind,-yet, when thus preposterously introduced, destroy 
MU that concord which' maintains its dignity and use* 

On this occasion, hear an old Grecian Tale. A 
musician at Athens became famous for a sacred Ljrc, 
descending to him, through a long race of Ancestors, 
from the hrst Heroes and Demi-gods of Attica. Iti 
Tone was so ravishing, and the skUl of the Master, in 
calling it out, so delicate and profound, that the Attfet 
end his Lyre were always called upon to bear a prio- 
cipal part iri the high Solemnities of that reli^oos City. 
It happened, that in the midst of one of these Ccfe- 
^brations, a chord of the Lyre brol<e. It was strufig 
in the ordinary manner with nerves, or what our 

musical 
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musical nei^bours call, torde de boyau. But the en«- 
. Moured Owiier, to do all honour to so rare a wonder, 
unadvisedly supplied 'the broken string. with one of 
SiLVEH. Tlie oonsesquence proved fktal. The Lyre 
lost all its harmony and sweetness : it grew har^h and 
4isct>rdant The People abhorred what before they 
hsA dwelt upon -with raptures ; and the unhappy Lyre, 
now the public execratidii, was hung up, a ne^ecled 
thing, a silent monument of the folly of tiie too-fond 
Possessor, 

WW ! Nor should tte gi^eat Body of the Clergy be for- 
fSiottett on this occa^ioih; They who hate approved 
'tbemiSdves ik> way inferior in an honest zeal for the 
support of Christian Liberty. If any stale particles 
of the old leaven still remain, they lie perfectly inac- 
tive; A new Start-up Sect, indeed, will be apt to 
(nit them mto a momentary ferment : and, on such 
lui occasidn^ they will be eager to expose their evil 
• tiature. ^ 

^ Thus, the first appearance of Methodism began 
40 heat and irritate the mistaken Zeal of some ili- 
MStrocted men, against a new species' of Fanaticism-, 
^bicb pretended to" be of the Church, and yet inso^ 
ieatly affronted its discipline ; disdaining to shelter k- 
«lf under the peaceable shade of a legal Toleration : 
For these men, in their hearts, were enemies to ^lis 
Law, as fanatic Sects generally are; who contend- for 
religious Liberty, not because they would obey con- 
^science, but because they, an' please you, are the 
Advocates of Truth ; Liberty^ As well .as Dominion^ 
beiog, m their opinion, founded in Grace. This, 
indeed, was a 4rying occasion. But had those good 
men considered that the Methodists provoked the 
public patience merely to procure to themselves a 
.$nack persecution ; for to more (us they very well knew) 
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it cotfW 'rie vet- afmbdnt in aHState wHeW tbfe hiiiiour^t 
tfie mitionnl Reltjjioh \ras acicwred hy'fL-Tokrafi^ 
end tlie m/fety of it, by a Jhrt ; had they-c6nsid*rf 
this; I say J they vvould have left these ^tidusf 'tsli^ 
Id tlieir 6\tn inventions* * * -* * »* ' 

Besides, a fmrer opi)ortunily tteVfer oflferedP itsdf, 
to do tlie Clersy credit. Had we appealed ^eaSjfiWj 
wth thase who had qualified thoin9elvfes'1x>*?clttifh4 
legal Tolemfion, our aaquiesceoce might ^IniTe WA 
imputed to our impotency in contending^ wWi it ^Btt 
by bearing patiently with MetkddistH^Vti^ Gl^^'uMj^ 
lave shewn the World, that the T&lerati&h^Jlcr'M 
their hearts, as well as tlieir outward bfeetBehife^J^^ 
this Sect professed to be of the Church,* toil ^ at 
^tfae same time, dared to insult its DisdfjJiHe/ feid'^ 
Ite Governors at defiance; practices* whiehttb'eiiuf- 
tistble' indulgence would skr^ frwn ptihishtaebli*'^rM5 
y/fos the time for the Clergy to vindicate^ their cKfr 
racter from the calumnies of their eneiriies ; HA in 
yneral they wisely laid hold on it : So that notir they 
can be no longer suspected of malevolence to the £itar 
-ef Tokimtlofiy when in a case where thtiy •were- -ftec 
from its influence, they yet bore u^h - tfemper, 'iiWl 
though provoked by insolent defiance^ cMiiiVed^ ^ tije 
lichaviour of a Sect of Fanatics, over Whioim a& la^ 
divine and human, had given them jiif isdittiob. ^ ' 

But then, if we shew ourselves tlitis rightly dialj^osfed 
in favour of tliis divine principle of Toleraitidni ^rtiesre 
the Law hath left offenders against GhtirctfGo*efil- 
liicbt to' the justice of its Rulers ; mudi more disj^ioeW 
shall we be to sbflbrthe honest Sectary, itfeotidh 
f legally qualified himself for the enjoymeiit of ^hfe re- 
^ irg?oUs liberty, to possess it ys iihout*tr6uM6 or cdiilxfiL 

Wlicn the Law of 7>/er^/V)w had <mde* tecbgnirfd 
'tibis universal Right, it soon became apparent, that 

tbfit 



tbatvP^b^ Jt4w. <tf pripv date, the T^??: (for 30ie fof^Tw^T 
tipii^;<)f,Cc;97Sy;&terns,dQqs notalwgj.^^ )jfcetii|p;^/;fe/r4?i^ 
begin, ftt, Jthq fight end) v>\a3 now, by ^ecuriog/flie 
Rights of: tb? natfpnai Church, tepome inore necreasayy 
than €ver for the peace of thq^ State. For, by this 
LajVi Sejqtaries were rcatraioed from the exerri^P of 
^i;ta|n Civil,Qffif^Ss whicb? some ncen. have b^n pleased 
^j:^\nafMral Rights : and we will not di$ptite wjfl^ 
j^^m i|t|;M>i3t a word, i^^ no more does it ^imoiipl; 
fi\ppt }\ }^ ^.jconfesscd^ th?it Society could never have 
i|^l^ forpoe^ without njiea^ giving up some of thdr 
^(fird/ rig'A^^ in order to secure the peaceable en?* 
jp^yva/^toi .the rest. 

; 5[ut it xnay so happen, by the Custom or Copstito- 
ftipn of Corpjoirate Bodies^ tlmt the conditional restraint 
;^;hich the Test; imposeth, shall, by accident, become 
a^ benefit or advantage ; as when a Sectarian member 
.^f ajjCorppratipn is appointed by his Body to di^- 
ijhfEgrge a vei'y important though very onerous Office,; 
fi^ y^tj not permitted by tlie State to enter on it, but on 
^i^dit^ns^ whiqh .his religious principles wili not 
.^jitferbiintp. comply with. For it having beeuj^ along 
f^igae, J }^e custom for the Member, when noniinated 
^|p ^^,X)ffic(5^ to purchase, of the Body, an exenog* 
lipn^i i^a.jla^ge price, called a Fim: when this c^mc 
to be ^l/wnanded of a dissenting Member^ hq natur^j^ 
ijr^pli^, that it could not equitably regard any but 
jSycU Yfho wiljUnglif declined a permitted Office; cei;- 
^ipij^y, not Those, whom the /-tra; had forbidden, by 
j severe: penalties, to discharge it. But to this- so 
j^^Vible a plea^ it was thought a suflficient amawer, 
,^' That the Law. of who^e restraint the dissientins 
.Mpn^ber wxnild thus avail himself, was never inb^dded 
.^r i^ adv^tage or emoluiu^nt." 

Thfi 
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The qtiestion therefore to be dedded was tbi^ 
*' Whether lie who cannot serve is equally obnoxious^ 
*' to tlie Fine, with him whooutf not?"^ and^ totta» 
day, it remaina undetermined *. 

Now I humbly conceive^ this question can BCf^rer 
be rightly resolved,, till the true natttrc of the txst 
lAw be previously settled ; and when thai i& ^ooe, it 
li'itl, I suppose^ be no longer disputable. 

Were this Law enacted to draw, or ta drive, Dis^ 
senters into the Natimxal Church, the prc^bition^ o£ 
serving Civil Offices, was certainly intended for a 
PUNISHMENT. If the Law were enacted ordyla 
keep Dissenters out of tliose Stations, in whicb^ b^ 
hurting the Church, they woqld violate the peace of 
llic State, it was as certainly intended fee a RESTfiAiNT* 
only ; and becomes a ptuushment but by accident 

Now were it intended for a punishment, the J%2C 
13 most just and equitable ; And then the reasoaing 
of the Body against the Member, " That the L^isia-^ 
*' ture, by this Law, never intended tlie Disi^ent^: 
** should receive Civil benefit and advantage,** wilt' 
not be without its force; For ^ benefit defeats the esA 
of tlie I^w. 

But if tlie Test impose a uestraint only, and i| 
become b, punishment but by accident j it may> with-*- 
out the least evil influence en the Law^ i)ecoiBe a 
bem^it likewise by accidents Nay, to hinder thfe ius ' 
Chance would be highly unjust. For if, from theia- 
evitable condition of human things. Particulars receive 
damage by a Law which respects the General, aod 
which never had such damage in its intention, it is 
but fit they should. have the sa^e chance of a benefit, 
though equally without the intenu^ of the legislature^ 

• In thf Spring of 1769, 

Indeedj 
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Indeed^ whae the unprovided-for, or tmthouglit* 
of. Consequence tends naturally to defeat the purpose 
of the Law, there the Interpreters of it will interpose^ 
and declare the advantage taken to be, against tbe 
Law.; or, which amounts to the same, thuxgi to b^ 
i^nsuppovted by it. But an. accidental benejit^ which 
afisc§ frqixi the restraint imposed, seems better calcu- 
lated to effect the end of ti\e Test Law (which is tQ 
ke^p. the enemies of the Church fi^om office ki the 
State) than a damage^, which might tempt them tqr 
violate their: conscience : The benefit is> indeed, liable 
tpabpse (and what is there in civil matters which i? 
not so?) but this abuse does not affect the purpose oif 
'the LaWj^ which is to keep Sectaiies out of Office, 
5ut let me not be misunderstood, as if any thing beii^ 
said, in favour of the sectarian Member, was meant 
la include the oeeah'ional Cmformist. For if such a 
one thiofc that he may, with his conscience unhurti 
eon/hrmy for the sake of lucrative employments, be . 
can aever be pennitted, on pietence of Conscience, 
10 plead the restrictive law, in oider to evade those 
,^vh4ch are onerous. And here let ipc further observe^ . 
Ihat the Dissenters wilt not seem to be in the pr6pere<t 
circumstances to claim the advantage of the distinctiott 
here laid down in their favour, till they have a little 
refbroi^ed their ideas of a lesi'kzc\ For they have, I 
think, in ^rder to thiow tlie gi'eater odium upon it, 
generally represented the prohibition, which it im- 
poses, as inflicted for a Punishjyient. Nmy we have* 
shewn, that if o»r Lawgivers intended a Pu^nskmenii 
it defeats tlieir purpose, to connive at its becoming an 
accidental benefit. I only remark this for the sake of. 
a general observation, That when Bodies of men; • 
whether civil or ecclesiivstical, suffer themselves to be* 
misled by their passions and prejudices, their interests 
17 or 
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or iwc uto pe ots , the erron tbey ML into, win aitfi^ 
Mooer or later, turn upon themselves. 

Now it i^pears, both from Reason and Fmd, tfnt 
the Test is a restrictive^ and not tLpemU Law, m dio 
pro})er meaning of these terms. 

1. If a Law may be understdod in two senses, one 
of which supports its equity, while the other betrayi 
its injustice, Reason directs us to adopt the first To 
jnmiih Sectaries, in order to bring tliem over to the 
naticxial Reliant is plainly wrong : But to restrm 
Sectaries from hurdng the national Re1i^<m» is as 
plainly riglit Therefore, though the intention of the 
Le^lature had in tliis particular instance been doubt- 
iiily yet a general Law of a free People would admit 
of no other interpretation* 

2. But the intention of the Le^ature was not 
doul)tful : and the reason of the thing is supported by 
fact When this Law was made, the natianml Ckunh 
was deemed, in the public 0)Hnicm, to be in moch 
danger both from Protestant and Pc^sh Sectaries. In 
the early days of its establishment indeed, the Goveni* 
ment had endeavoured to bring Both into it; and 
many penal Laws were enacted for that purpose ; But, 
at the time the Test became a Law, that visimiary and 
unjust project had been long dropt ; and Governmeat 
was content to confine its care to the pratectim% 
rather than extension of the national Church. Had 
this latter point been tlieir aim, it was to be effected 
only by the vigorous execution of the old penal Laws 
tlien in being. The Test added no force to those; 
but, on the contrary, greatly relaxed tteir vigouTi by 
disposing Government to repose their chief oao&d/oao^ 
knd seek their only remedy for disorders, in this uev« 
Hiade Law, 

And 



, .. . And. .po w.magr:Jbiie ,9^6^, Uie sfeengrtt .qf , tJiftt Oljiec- 

ticm made to the ,7^f , . Q^ jit is, legaHy,iofMcei. to^af- 

; I., feet Uni iotere^fe qf , Prpt^stapt Disseftti^rs, vi?. J' that 

^ it* odgmal ^d, dirject int^aitiop (a fact np.. pne jvill 

deny) was to oppose, to tjie floj^^liipi^tipns of Popery; 

and that therefore, those being included only by acci- 

* 3erit, may very reasonably be overlooked/' But if 
' tKcf idea here given of the Test-law be the true, if is 

* ' apparent, that the general, though not immediate pur- 

pose of the Legislature, in this Law, was to prcrvide 

'* fbt the Safety of the national Church, and that for the 

^ sake of t^e State, from what quarter soever die danger 

' might arise. At one season it might spring from 

'*Pdpery\ at another from Puritanism ; but the various 

civil mischiefs^ consequent on religious quarrels, were 

to be repelled, as they sprung up, with equal vlgi- 

i . lai^o& and vigour. But let no one by this inaagine, 

.^ . t))Atfk<?<>niparison is here iasinuated between Popery 

.;.-. Hfld^Puritaniy^m, A$ Religions, they can no more be 

. ;i:;9mpaF^ . togetheri than a body irrecoverably .€or- 

,^ nipfeod* Afitil QQQ but slightly taintiedr Yet, with.re- 

■gAJHJ: tii^: the dyil iniscbiefs which i^eligious differeaces 

; ,i)Ccasionrwehftve experienced, tJiat the lightest matters 

oflen. produce as great, as the most impprt;ant : And 

^ jthQ .surplice 4pd cross in baptism have alienated fellow 

V .CitizeDS, pig^inst one another as fiercely ^ the tyrannic 

qlaiio of a Supremacy, or the superstitious worship 

•of d»d men deified. 

^ . However^ the nature and geqius of the two Sects 
is sufficiently discriminated by tolerating the one, and 
only (under suspended penal laws) conmving at the 
other : But still . on tlie same civil principles ; these 
laws pot being .directed against the religious errors of 
the Churchi but the poliiical perversities of the Courts 
of Rome ; which will not suffer its Subjects to give any 
Vol. VIIL E e reasonable 
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reasonable security for their allegiance to the sppfeme 
Magistrate: For with religious errors as such, the 
State hath nothing to do, nor any right to attempt 
to repel or suppress them. They are the chil mw- 
ckief's with which civil Society is concerned, the mis- 
chiefs arising from religious quarrels when the two 
Parties are near equal in Power (as I suppose they 
would soon be under a Toleration without a Test- 
law), and are set upon repressing one another's 
errors. 

And now, since so much hath been urged in be- 
half of the Dissenters, their Civil and Religious Rights, 
they will bear to be reminded of one thing, in thdr 
turn ; neither to abuse the Toleration themselves, nor 
to screen others in abusing it. And the case I am 
about to give of One, who, it is pretended, was thus 
screened, will, I hope, excuse this freedom. It is 
indeed tlie c-ase of One who, without doing much in- 
jury to our dissenting Brethren, can never be ireckoned 
in their number. This miserable Buffoon, of whom 
I would be understood to speak, was suffered for near 
thirty years together to turn all Religion and Mo^ 
RALiTY into ridicule ; once, and, for some time, twice 
a week, in a licensed place of Devotion in the Capital 
of the Kingdom. A matter so much to the disgrace 
of Societj^ that They, on whom the scandal fell, 
thought proper to give out, that a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this Offender was ordered to be commenced; 
but that when it was knovn!i, the Dissenters took the 
alarm, as if the Larv of Toleration was in danger, 
since tliis Impostor acted under the common protec- 
tion of a Licence from Hicks's Hall. 

Yet, whoever hindered the prosecution, could not 
but confess, that this was a very vile (Ante of a most 
sacred Law : Tliey could not but apprehend that for 

an 
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an abused Law to screen the Abuser from punish- 
ment, was making Law to execute itself, in a very 
different sense from what crafty Politicians have some- 
times projected. 

But from all that has been here said in behalf of 
the Law of Toleration^ let me not be understood as 
if I could suppose, or would insinuate, that this Law 
has altered the nature of the crime going under tlie 
name of Schism, which is an unnecessary separation 
from the national Church; or, because it hath taken 
all civil punishment from the offender, that therefore 
Schkm is become harmless, and an empty name: 
and that the Law in favour of Schismatics ^ like the 
law in favour of M^itches, had dissipated only a 
frightful Phantom. It is true, that, in both Cases, 
the Legislature acted for the same end, the restraint 
of injustice ; but it was on very different principles : 
In the first case, they took off civil punishment from 
a real crimCy not cognizable by a human Judicatory : 
and, in the latter, they removed an opprobrium from 
the Statute Book, which expressed a sanguinary re- 
sentment against an imaginary one. 

Schism^ or a causeless separation from the national 
Church, is a crime, which, on all the principles of 
Law and Reason, deserves condign punishment. But, 
of this separation, whether with or without cause, 
thei'e is no adequate Judge, but that Power who can 
distinguish between a well and an ill-informed Con- 
science. Very justly therefore did this Free Govern* 
ment remit the question to a wiser Tribunal. But 
in so doing it did not mitigate, but, by its indulgence, 
rather aggravate the Guilt, wherever it shall be found, 
hereafter, to exist And hpw wisely so doubtful a 
point was remitted thither, we may, in part, see from 
the answer of ii)!^ foreign Divines^ to whose judgment, 

E £ 2 at 
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« 

at the beginning of our Reformation (when the quarrel 
between the Puritans and the Churchmen about Cere- 
monies and Discipline ran high), both Parties agreed 
to submit. Those prudent and honest men, when 
fhus appealed unto, gave it as their opinion, that 
*' the Puritans ought to conform, rather than make a 
schism ; and that the Churchmen ought to indulge the 
others' scruple, rather than hazard one.*' A wise de- 
cision, and reaching much further, in religious mat- 
ters, than to the single case to which it was applied. 

Schism therefore is no less a crime now, that the 
Law consigns over its punishment to a proper Judi- 
cature, than it was when civil Autliority, blindly and 
ineffectually, interfered to vindicate the honour of Re- 
ligion from this unhappy scandal. 

Tlius have we seen what reputation accrues to the 
Church of England, from the establishment of this 
inestimable Law ; and what benefits may fiirther accrue 
to it by the prudent conduct of our Clerg}% in its 
support. 



CHAR IL 



WHAT remains of my Subject, will be more 
particularly addressed to the Ministers of Religion : 
who are surrounded with Enemies from various quar- 
ters; and insulted both by the attacks of infidelity 

and FANATICISM. 

Their defence, therefore, is indeed of necessity to 
be as much diversified ; but it should still he under 
the safe conduct, and with the simple Armour of 
Truth only. For it is. iiot the honour of a fantastic 
Sect of Philosophy which We are intrusted to sup- 
port; 
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port; better committed to the care of those \^ho 
exercise the talents of its old Patrons, the Sophists; 
neither is it the credit of ?i Traditional Orthodoxy^ 
which, some of those who are called Fathers of the 
Church have, of old, defended with the like arts and 
arms : But it is the simple Gospel of Jesus, equally 
abhorrent of refinement and deceit. 

I cEumot, nor indeed have I any just reason to 
suspect, that the English Clergy wijl dishonour so 
noble a Cause by any premeditated fraud. Yet 
the most Upright, in the heat of controversy {pro- 
voked, and perhaps alarmed at the extravagant 
powers which Libertines and Fanatics reciprocally 
ascribe to Reason and to Grace), have been but 
too apt to run into destructive extremes, depreciating, 
and even annihilating, sometimes the One, and some- 
times the Other, as best served the purpose they were 
then pursuing. Of which egregious folly, their Ad- 
versaries have never failed to take advantage, by 
turning their own ill-fashioned and worscrfabricated 
Arms against them. And this was easily done ; since 
Revealed Religion derives its whole support from the 
joint operation of these two Principles, Reason and 
Grace^ acting on the human mind with equal and un^ 
remitted vigour. 

But to understand more sensibly the mischiefs 
arising from such ill-judged defences of Religion, I 
shall set before the Reader a capital Example of each 
of these extremes, of which we are now speaking. 
From whence we may learn the use and necessity of 
keeping within that equal mean, which most effec- 
tually serves to detect and to expose the errors of 
either Adversary. 

It hath ever been amongst the principal arts of 
Infidelity to make the most extravagant encomiuqis 

E E 3 on 
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on HUMAN Reason; and, consequeqtly, to profess 
the utmost regard and reverence, for, what Unbelievers 
arc pleased to call, natural ueligion. Under this 
cover, by the poorest sophistry and hypocrisy imagin- 
able, they have accustomed themselves to undermine 
REVELATION. But now, What expedient, think you, 
did some warm defenders of Revelation employ to 
uphold its credit? You will naturally say, tiiey took 
care to moderate the extravagant representations of 
tliese felse friends of Reason and natural Religion ; by 
marking out the just bounds of the human Faculties, 
and shewing, how far Reason extends her jurisdiction, 
and in what she herself prescribes submission: by 
explaining how necessary a foundation natural Religion 
is to the Revealed) how it coincides with it, is com- 
pleted by it, and so inseparably annexed to it (as the 
foundation to its superstructure) that nothing can hurt 
the One which does not injuriously affect the Other; 
there being no objection, which the Logic of misapplied 
Reason can bring against Revealed ReligioHy which 
does not hold at least equally strong against the 
Natural 

This they did, you say, because This they ou^t to 
have done. Alas! they took a very different course. 
They declaimed against human Reason; they depressed 
it as extravagantly as their Adversaries had advanced 
it. — ^^ Should you be so foolish, they told you, as to 
take it for your Guide, it would lead you to nothing 
but to sin and misery : that the Gospel disclaimed it, 
and went entirely on the surer ground of Faith : that 
its confessed imp6tency in defence of truths revealed^ 
may shew the absurdity of relying on it to discover 
truths unrevealcd'' Hence, they assured you, " that 
the Deists boasted System of natural Religion was a 
^bimera; and that what (und^r this name) they re- 
commended 
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commended to the adoration of their followers, was aii 
Impostor, made up of just so much of the revealed as 
was of use to them in combating the rest : " Finally, 
they said, " that all religious knowledge of the Deity, 
and of man's relation to him, was revealed; and had 
descended traditionally down (though broken and dis« 
jointed in so long a passage) from the jl?r^^ Man ; who 
received it as he came out fresh from the forminsr 
hands of his Creator.*' ' 

When our Enemies had gotten tliese indiscreet 
friends of Revelation at this advantage, they changed 
the attack, (for all Arms are indifferent to them^ but 
in proportion to their present power of doing mischief) 
and now tried, how Revelation was to be further 
shaken, on these new and extravagant principles of its 
Defenders. 

I. Accordingly a certain masked Buffoon undertook^ 
to turn me part of this Paradox against them, in a 
Discourse to prove that Revelation was not 
FOUNDED ON Argument ; and tempered his irony 
with so grave and solemn a tone, tliat many good men 
mistook this arch-enemy of all godliness to be, at worst, 

, but an over«warm promoter of it. He had two ends 
in this worthy attempt ; the one, to discredit Religion ; 
the otlier, to excite and encourage Fanatics to discredit 
it still more. ^ 

A fiiirer Writer against Religion," because a more 
open, took up the other part of the Paradox, with the 
same righteous design. And as the Buffoon had un- 
dertaken to shew that Revealed Religion was not 

.founded in argument^ so the Declaimer * sets himself 
to prove that natural Religion was not founded in 
common Sense : for, its existence depending on the moral 
attributes of the Deity, \i\s justice and goodness^ tliis 

* Lord Bolingbroke. 

^ E E 4 broac^ier 
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broachcr of the last runnings of the First Philoso^- 
PHY labours to shew ihoi Justice and goodness belong 
not to him, wiiose entire essence consists in the natural 
attributes of wisdom and power only. Hence, under 
the name of natural Religion^ he slurs in upon us an 
irreligious naturalism. And now ReveiatiM^ de- 
prived of its foundation, natural Rdigiofij and of ite 
best defence and ornament, hitman Reason^ lies a 
scorn to Unbelievers, and a prey to Fanatics and 
Enthusiasts. 

But all this hath not yet taught these wayward 
Divines, wisdom. We have lately seen them, even at 
the Fountain of Science, the Uni\^rsity *, attempting 
to support in good earnest the wretched paradox which 

Mr. had so mischievously advanced in jest. And 

yet one should be utterly at a loss to guess in what the 
•wit or wisdom of it lay, whether advanced in earnest 
or in jest. But a mischievous Heart will at any time 
risk the reputation of its head-piece to give the alarm 
to sober piety ; and a w arm Head discloses, without 
fear or wit, the rancour of its bosom, to vilify arid 
bespatter superior Reason. Otherwise, to ask. Whether 
Christianity was founded in Reason or in Faith, would 
be deemed just as wise a question as Whether Si. 
Paul's Clock zi^as founded in Mechanism or in Motion? 
Since, if it be found to have motion, we necessarily 
conclude that motion to be regulated by mechamsni : 
So, if the vital principle of Christianity be Faith, we 
ntecessarily conclude it to be such a Faith, as was 
fonned, and may be supported, on the rules and prin- 
ciples of human Reason. A wild Indian, periiq)^ 
might imagine that the Chck was animated by a Spirit; 
and an Enthusiast, still wilder than he, may, for au^t 
I know^ conclude that Chrkiiamiy ra«s only out td 

» Oxford. 
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internal impulse. But surely none but a Buffoon or a 
Fanatic would, for his credit in jest, or for his interest 
in good earnest, discard tlie use of Reason in consult- 
ing for his future happiness, when he has already 
found it so useful in procuring his present. Both the 
future and the present are acquired by the right adap- 
tion, of means to ends ; and this adaption, I suppose, 
will be confessed by all to be in the sole province of 
REASON. Nor has this heaven-appointed Guide ever 
^ven any just cause of complaint or jealousy. When 
men see themselves bewildered, they ought to suspect 
themselves : and, I believe, on enquiry, they will 
always find, that they had been directing Reason when 
they should have been directed by her. But the Pas- 
sions and Affections, which have occasioned her dis- 
credit, go on, in their illusions, to excite our distrust 
IL Again, these indiscreet firiends of Religion, while 
they were thus pushing the common Adversary, with 
these imaginary advantages gained by the depression 
of human reason, did not advert to the mischiefs they 
were letting in, at the opposite quarters of Super^ 
stition and Fanaticism. Popery can only stand and 
jfiourish on the foundation of implicit faith ; and the 
fervours of Enthusiasm soon rise into madness, when 
unchecked by Reason. The Priest expects of you 
to renounce your Understanding, before he will under- 
take to reconcile you to the Church of Rome ; but, 
indeed, when that is over, be permits you to take up 
as much of it again, as will serve you to justify your 
Apostasy, The quarrel, which the Fanatic has to 
it, is more serious. He is ever feeling its ill effects ; 
and therefore his aversion to it is immortal. When 
Ignatius Loyola was in the Meridian of his Fervours, 
some of the writings of Erasmus chanced to fall into 

his bands. , He was at first seduced, by the charms of 

the 
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the composition, to look into tbem ; but finding they 
had, before he was aware, insensibly damped the in- 
flammation of his Zeal ; he cast tbem from him witii 
abhorrence and execration. The very same disaster, 
Mr. /. Jt^esky informs us/ once befell himself, in bis 
converse with the sober followers of JBrajmt«; inso- 
much that he was soon forced, he tells us, to avoid 
them, a3 the bane of all Religion. " I avoid that 
BANE OF ALL Religxon, the companjf of good sort 
of men J as they are called These insensibly undermine 
all my resolution^ and steal away what little Zeal / 
have *." If this be true, though they steal but Trashy 
yet they leave him poor indeed; as his quondam 
Master has lately observed. " Your strictures upon 
^^ Messieurs of the Foundeiy, and the Tabernacle, &c. 
(says he to a fiiend) are very just These gentle- 
men seem to have no otiier bottom to stand upon but 
that of ZEALt.** Indeed, against so dangerous aa 
Enemy as Sober Sense, the Fanatic cannot be too 
carefully guarded. And therefore, he never thinks 
himself secure from the mischiefs of Reasony till he 
has, with the same hoarse clamours that the meta- 
morphosed Clowns in the Fable pursued Latona and 
her godlike Issue ; driven away from the neighbour- 
hood of the Saints, both Reason^ and her fair and 
celestial Oflfspring, natural Religion and human 
Learning. 

Mr. J. Wesley, who is ready to exhibit to us every 
feature of Fanaticism in its turn, has, I fear, been 
kept so long upon the Scene, as to tire out hb 
Audience ; he shall therefore be only once again exhi- 
bited, to tjestify, in a word or two, his civilities to 
natural Reason and natural Religion; and then dis- 

♦ Journ, from Aug. ^la, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 31. 
t Mr. W. Law's CoUectkm of Letters, Scti p. itg* 
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missecl for good. As to th6 first, he fi-ankly tells us, 
the Father of lies was the Father of reasonings also : 
I observed, (says he) every day more and more, the 
advantage Satan had gained over us. Many were 
thrown into idle reasonings" — And again, Many 
of our Sisters are shaken, fietty and Esther H. 
** are grievously torn by reasonings *." — His civilities 
to NATURAL RELIGION, and to that eminent Writer 
who has so well explained the nature of this first great 
gift of God to Man, follow next : ** Meeting with 
" a Frenchman of New Orleans (says Mr. Wesley), he 
" gave us a fiill and particular account of the Ckica-^ 
" saws : — And hence we could not but remark, what 
is THE RELIGION 0F }>!ATVREy propcr It/ SO Called^ 
or that Religion which jhws from natural Reason^ 
** unassisted by Revelation." He then speaks of their 
manners in War. — Their way of living in Peace follows 
in these words; " They do nothing but eat and drink 
" and smoak from Morning till Night, and in a manner 
** from Night till Morning. For they rise at any hour 
" of the night when they wake, and, after eating and 
*' drinking as much as they can, go to sleep again. 
*^ See THE Religion of Nature truly deline- 
" ATED '\r What is chiefly curious in this account 
is, that Mr. Wesley professes to shew us what that 
lieligion is which is properly called natural^ or that 
which flaws from natural Reason unassisted by 
Revelatjon, and yet he gives us, in its stead, only 
man's natural manners, which flow not from his jxason, 
but from his passions and appetites only ; in an ex- 
ample, where Reason may be- rather said to have a 
capacity of existence than actually to exist, as being 

* Journ. from Nov. i, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, pp. 8 & 17, 
t Jouni. from hiB embarking for Georgia, to his retmn to 
London, pp. 44, 45, 

alike 
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alike inert and void of power whether the Clucasaw be 
waking or asleep. 

As to Human Learning, if the zealous Mr, W. 
Law does not assault this more rudely than his forward 
Pupil has insulted Natural Religion, yet be re- 
turns much dtener to the Chai^. The last Leveies, 
which tills bountiful Gentleman hath bestowed upon 
the Public, are A Collection i>f Letters, &c. and An 
Address to the Clergy ^ &c. In these two Works the 
hapless Author of the Drnne Legation is pointed at 
on every occasion of abiue^ and held up as the grand 
Apostate frcxn Grace to Human Reason; and this 
duefly, for denying (what indeed, I neither deny nor 
affirm, for I take it to be nonsense) That ^^ Divine 
" Inspiration is essential to Maris first created 
" statt, and vainly thinking to Jind out a middle way^ 
** between this and no inspiration at all^ namely, that 
*' the Spirit's ordinary influence occasionally assists 
** the faithful*.'' For this, and for some few things 
besides, such as a charge of Spinozism on his beloved 
Behmenism, I have tlie honour to be plentifully, though 
spiritually railed at, whenever he fancies he sees me 
in the Retinue of human learning. 

He lays it down as a Postulatum, " That whatever 
" comes not immediately from God, can have no- 
" tiling godly in it. Therefore what comes immedi- 
" ATELY from Self, such as natural Reason, 
** however outwardly coloured, can have no better a 
*' nature within than the very Works of the Devil." 

P- 57- 

Now the fruit of natural reason being human 

learning (indeed, according to this account, more 

properly than men were aware of, called profane 

Learning) ; he thus descants upon it 

* See pp. 12 & 25 of the Address to the Cltrgv. 
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First of all, he assures us, it has nothing to do with 
Religion. " Where can GoA's Kingdom be comCy but 
" where every other power, but his, is at an end, and 
** driven out ? — What now have Parts and Literature 
and the natural Abilities of man to do here ? just as 
much as they can do at the Resurrection of tlie dead ; 
" for all that is to be done here is nothing else but 
" Resurrection and Ltfe.-^Yet vain man would be 
thought to do something in this kingdom of Grace— 
because he has happened to be made a Scholar, has 
run throu^ all the Languages and Histories, has 
been long exercised in conjectures and criticisms, and 
has his head full of all notions, theological, poetical, 
** and philosophical, as a Dictionary is full of all sorts 
of words. Now let this simple question decide the 
whole matter here : Has this great Scholar any more 
power of saying to this mountain, Be thou removed 
hence and cast into the Sea^ than the illiterate Chris- . 
tian hath?" pp. 96, 97. To this reasoning against 
human Learning ^ in its use to Religion, little can be 
opposed. For it is very certain human Learning can 
neither raise the Dead, nor remove Mountains. 

But it is not only useless in Religion, but is of 
infinite mischief. 

For 1 . It nourisheth pride. " The piercing Critic 
" may, and naturally will, grow in pride, as fast as his 
" skill in words discovers itself And every kind of 
*' k?iow ledge that shews the Orator, the Disputer, the 
*' Commentator, the Historian, his own powers and 
" abilities, are the same temptation to him that Eve 
" had from the serpent," &c. Lett. p. 1 87. 

2. It nourisheth Contention. — ** Grammar, Ij>gic 
** and Criticism, each knoweth nothing of Scripture 
" but its words ; bringeth forth nothing but its ami 
'* wisdom of words, and a Religion of wrangle^ hatred, 

** and 
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^' and coDtentioQ about the meaning of them." Ad* 
dress, p. 122» 

3. It turneth Religion to a trade. — ** Where sdf^ 
or the natural man is become great in religious 
Leamingy there, the greater the Scholar, the more 
firmly will he be fixed in their Religion, zvhose God 

" is their bellt/J" p. 59. 

4. It is the abomination of isolation. — " Genius 
^^ and Learning entered into the pale of the Church 
^' — Behold, if ever, the abomination of desolation 
^^ standing in the holy pUce. — Christ has no where 
^ spoken one single word, or ^ven the least power to 
" LogiCy Leamingy or the natural powers of man in 
" HIS kingdom/' p. 114. , By this, we find, that 
Christ's Kingdom may be usurped as well by 
classic Learning as by Church Discipline. It 
is certain, our modern ideas of religious Liberty can 
consist with neither of them, for this Liberty claims an 
exemption both from Reason and Obedience. 

5. It chuseth darkness rather than light. — *' But 
** now. Who can more reject this divine light" [i. e. 
the light of the worldy re-illuminated by the blessed 
Jacoby as he calls him] " or more plainly choose dark- 
** ness instead of it, than he who seeks to have his 
" mind enriched, the faculties of his fallen soul cuUi- 
" vated, by the literature of Poets, Orators, Philoso- 
" phers. Sophists, Sceptics, and Critics, born and bred 
" up in the worship and praises of Idol Gods and 
"Goddesses?" 

6. Fmally, it is a total Apostasy from God and 
Goodness. — " The practice of all Churches for many 
*' ages, has had recourse to Leamingy Arty and Sd% 
" encCy to qualify Ministers for the preaching of the 
•' Gospel — To tliis more than to any other cause, is the 
" great Apostasy of all Christendom to be attributed- 

"—The 
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** — ^The death of all that is good in the Soul, have 
** now and always had their chief nourishment and 
support from the sense of the merit and sufficiency of 
literal accomplishments — ^And the very life of Jesus 
in the Soul is by few people less earnestly desired, 
" or more hard to be practised, than by great Wits^ 
** Classical-Critics^ Linguists^ Historians^ and Orators 
^^ in holy orders.** (Lett. p. 37.)— And again — " This 
** empty letter-leamed krunvledgey which the natural 
•* man can as easily have of the Sacred Scripture and 
" human matters, as of any other books or human 
" affairs, this being taken for divine knowledge has 
'^ spread such darkness and delusion all over Chris- 
** tendom, as may be reckoned no less than a general 
** Apostasy from the Gospel state of divine illumi- 
*' nation!" (Address, p. 94.) 

We see by this, that the grand mistake of Scholars 
has hitherto been, in supposing, that the true sense of 
Scripture is to 6e discovered by the application of those 
Principles which enable us to find out the meaning con- 
t€dned in other ancient Books. 

And now the good man having worked up his enthu- 
siasm into a poetical ferment (for, as it has been said, 
that a Poet is an Enthusiast in jest, so, he shews us, 
that an Enthusiast may be a Poet in good earnest) he 
adorns these powerful reasonings with a string of as 
beauteous Similes, in discredit of human Learning. 

1. It is compared to the fall of man. — " I^ok 
" (says he) at the present state of Christendom, glory- 
" ing in the light of Gj^eek and Ronuin Learnings and 
** you will see the fall of the present Church from its 
^frst Gospel-state^ to have much likeness to the fall 
*' of the first divine man^ from the glory of paradisiacal 
*' innocence; and heavenly purity, into an earthly state 

*^and 
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^ and bestial life of worldly craft and aerpeoline sub- 
tilty." p. 98. 

2. It is directly compared to the old Serpent— 
*^ What a poverty of sense in such, to set themselves 
'^ down at the feet of a Master TtUbf, aod a Master 
^ Aristotle I who only differ from the meanest c^ all 
^* other corrupt men, as the teaching Serpent diflered 
** from his fellow -animals, by being nu>re subtle than 
" all the beasts of the fitldr pp. 139, 140. 

3. It is compared to the Tower of Babel — " A 
^ Tower of Babel may, to its builders' eyes, seeip to 
'^ hide its head in the clouds ; but as to its reaching ^ 
** Heaven, it is no nearer to that than the earth od 
^^ which it stands. It is thus with all the buildings oi 
** Man's wisdom — He may take the logic of Aristotle, 
" add to that the rhetoric of Tully, and then ascend as 
** high as he can on the ladder of Poetic ima^nation, 
** yet no more is done to the reviving the lost life of 
" God in his Soul, than by a Tower of Brick and 
*' Mortar, to reach Heaven." p. 104. 

4. Again, it is compared to Idolatry ^^^* What is it 
** that most of all hinders the death of, the old man ?— 
" It is the fancied riches of Parts^ the glitter oi genius, 
^* the flights of imagination^ the glory of Xjearning, 
" and the self-conceited strength of natural Reason: 
'^ these are the strong holds of falleni nature, the 
** Master-builders of Prid£s Temple, and which, as so 
" many Priests, keep up the (Mljf worship of Idol 
SELF." p. 110. 

But, now his poetical Enthusiasm has blazed ifasdf 
out ; and he comes again to himself.— We know how 
the lucid intervals of a Fanatic ai« wont tp be eai- 
ployed ; generally in covering the madooss of the Hat 
fit with the most deliberate and unblushing £ysehoods 
of the Cold. 

From 
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From what hath past, rash Divines might be apt to 
charge this holy man, so meek of Spirit, with Entku- 
siasffl,^^^^ilh a brutal spite to Rcc^on^ — and with more 
tha» Vandalic rage against human Learning. But they 
wrong him greatly, i . As to Efrtkusiasniy he says, — 
** What an argument would this be ; Enthusiasts hav6 
*' made a bad use of the doctrine of being led by the 
** Spirit of God; ergo, He is Enthusiastical whd 
*' preaches up the doctrine of being led by the spirii 
'* of God. Now absurd as this is, was any of my Ac-* 
^"^ cu?ers, as high in Genius, as bulky in Learning"^ as 
** Coh^stts was in Stature, he would be ,at a loss to 
*' bring a jstronger argument than this to prove me an 
** Enthusiast^ or an abettor of them/' p. 5 1 . This is 
plainly unanswerable, unless you read, as his Accuser 
wrote it, for — who preaches up the doctrine-^ who 
ABUsiVEf.Y preaches up the doctrine. 

2. " Another Charge (says he) upon me, equally 
'* false, and, 1 may say, more senseless, is, that I am a 
** declared Enemy to the use of Reason in Religion. 
** And, why ? Because in all my writings I teach that 
** Reason is to be denied. I own it, and this, because 
" Christ has said, fVhoever mil come after we, let him 
** deny himself. For how can a man deny himself with- 
** out denying his reason, unless reason be no part of 
"himself?" p. 52. Now I am at a loss to know, 
How any one * can become an enemy to another mof e 
declared, than by denying or renouncing that other. 
Were I to deny my Sovereign, I should he soon taught 
to know, that he considered me as his enemy, and 
would probably treat me accordingly. But Sovereign- 
Reason has no Attorney-General, unless perhaps, it 
be that Colossus he speaks of, and so loudly defies.— 
However^ if human Reason can argue no better than 
Mr. Law, I am ready to deny her too,-— For, a Man's 

Vou VIII. F ¥ self 
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ff^, .]^>avejbQen taugjit, has a two-fold Ji^ep^tiqn.; 
jm, Bmcm may be called, hwiself, , as^ so ipay .l^U 
J^a^siofis^ If tlierefore he be commanded to ^cfyf. ^t 
sclft I should cooclude^ it was, not hi&. It^tter self^Jbijii^ 
J^casojif but tliiQ ?t^pr^e, his Pa4isi(^is^ to wlucb the djvii[^ 
Command refers. ... < ) . > 

3. Then as to human Learnhig, the Charge, h? t^is 
us, is as false and scfiselcss as tlie rest—" Shew me a 
*' Scholai; as full of learning as the Vatican i^of j3oQks^ 
^/ and he will be just as likely, to give all tliatJhe.hath 
^\ for th^ Gospd'Fearlj as he would be, if he. .w^^a 
f^ rich as Crcesus. Let no one iiEAEiMAiQiNi; I 

*' AM WHITING AGAINST ALL UUMAN LIT^R4TU.^£y 

*' aris, aiid sciences^ or that 1 wish tlie World ^Uf)he 
** without tlieui. / ani no moix an Enemy to thaih, 
^' tlian to tlie common useful labours of life. It,u 
" literal Leqrningy verbal cqntentionp and. critiailstrifft 
" about tlie tlungs of God that I charge with folly, and 
f' mischief to Religion* And, in tins, I bavp ,aH 
** learned Christendom, both Popish and Protestapt,; 
*' on my side; for they both agree in charging each 
** other, with a bad and false Gospel-state, because of 
" that, which their Learning, Logic, and Criticism do 
*' for them." p. 1 5 1 . There are no such proficients in 
sophistry as the declared enemies of Reason ; nor any 
so dexterous in legerdemain as the merest bunglers in 
Mechanics. — He is not an Enemy, he tells us, to 
human literature^ but to literal learning only : llmf 
is, he approves of Learning contained in Letters, but 
not of Letters contained in Learning. The truth is, he 
would willingly in this distress take shelter, did he 
luiow i)ow, even in the graceless company of Men of 
Taste; \\ho, like him, to hide their ignorance, are 
.always scoffing at the Pedantry of literal learning and 
verbal cmiicism with tlie same good sense lliat aii' 
^ - - .. Artificer 

. • * * • * W"^ — .. ' 
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Artifiter'Abusieif those Tods of his' tr'acl^ trtifch'^i^^ 
knows riot'lioW to woi*k with;-^ Again/ "do Popish artg. 
JProte^dnt Dfeputers ever say to bni& aiibther-7^1^^ 
support a bad andfdbe Gospel by Learnh)gy I^i^ 
and Crftlmmf Do not their reciprocal uccu^ktt6n$ 
of one another's errors turn upon the want of Ledrn- 
ing^ Logic J and Criticism ? Or tvas Mi^. Law, indeed, 
^ ignorant as he pretends, when he saplpdses there ard 
rioW Two Kinds of Learning, Logic, and Criticism, a 
Popish and a Protestant; instead oione^ founded atndl 
perfected on Principles, held by both Parties in coin- 
moh'?— All" that they charge on one another is the 
tfJe^ of these Principles. 

' Bilt to draw towards an end with this furious Beh- 
mehist-^In all this ribaldry, the only chance he has of 
niisieadirig illiterate and weak Mortals, is by the i*e- 
peated insinuations, that all religious dissensions are 
owing to these mischief-makers, Reason and Human 
Ltarning ; and that, in their absence, there is a pef feet 
abcoird in Religion. But this is the fancy of none but 
Bards or Enthusiasts; who never saw, but in poetic, 
or ecstatic Visions, that time when 

*^ Christians and Jews one heavy Sabbath kept ; 
" And all the Western World believed and slept" 

tiefore mortals either rtTtt or read, the quarrels of 
Dunces were as fierce as those of Wits. In Religibn^ 
the dissensions amontrst the irrational Sects have ever* 
been as. implacable as those amongst the JRationaL 
And if, in those miserable conflicts, the wounds of the 
letter went deeper, it w as because their force was greater 
ahd tlieir weapons better, 

'^ To conclude, When 1 reflect on the wonderful in- 
fatuation of this ingenious man, who has spent a long 
life ifi hunting after; and, witli an incredible appetite^ 

y '"' ' F F a devouring, 
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derouririg, the trasW dropt from every ^pecieap trf 
Myaticitfo, it.pMtsnie in mind of «i^t Trav^Uen:? 
tell UB of *a horrid. Fanaticbm in the £aBt» vbereftbisi 
Devotee makes a solemn vow never to«ta«te ^^.olfcer 
food than, what has passed through - the eobraik. of 
some impure or Savage Animal. Hence their>vidhole 
lives are passed (like Mr. Law's amongst his^ i&^scetics) 
in Woods and JForests, far removed from the oonvme 
of mankind. * ^i .rt< 

And, now, to. tunt back to our FiusETiitNSBiii 
As professed an Adorer as he would • be Uk^u^ of 
his tSavereign Mi^t^ess, Reason, we shall aiee, jthiif 
the modern Infidel, like Uie Pagans of old, wfaep thfA* 
Gods proved unkind, can himself, on- occasioA] trsat 
his favourite Idol witli the utmost igoommy and ooiir 
tempt ; for as one of the most ingenuous of this: hp}| 
Brqtherhood has freely confessed, fVhen Siumm^. 
against a Mati^ a Man will atwaysbe^itgamst Reason(^^ 

Xhey had. so long boasted of the Bower of; tliis 
thoir favourite Idol, They had so loudly tiumpelod 
tl)e virtue of her Orient beam for driving away tho5« 
Phantoms conjured up by Revekiionj in the da^rkRe* 
^ions of Superstition}, that the able and sober Diyine 
thought it high time to check their impertinent. triumph^; 
and shew the World, On which side Reason had 
declared herself. In order to this, they infbrced> and 
illustrated (defecated from the dross of the Schools^ 
tlie invincible arguments of their Predecessors in sup*- 
port of Revelation ; tQ. which they added- large and 
noble accessions of their own. AVhat was now to be 
done?. The Deist could not directly degrade that 
Reason which he had already inthi'oned. Yet finding 
Her in^is service, he tliought heh^d a rw^lit to ia- 
BJinuate that. she was no. better than, she, should; hf^; 
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indhad^ llke-^hei^ citcnition PltjStitutts/ cteftgbft l^ 
jciarrte, *ftnd aflfected to he called PdL^fiwtc DMWtt*. 
' it must bdcoofess^d, that the uiigtMrded ftfe'ftrifeir 
in cinryittg 0*1 Theologic cbntrorersy httd ' siibjSfctid -Jt 
t* ttiuch desevved censure. This, jofned to thfe 86rt 
tjfiLeaming ertaployed in di\^ers of the more e^Hy 
defences of Religion, where, both the fashion ^^nd 
standard smelt strongly of the barbarous fonii -fend 
ht^e altey of the Schools, gave them a large handle 
to 'run down all the defences that follo^^'ed• Sonfb 
parts <rf PoLlEMic DiviNiTV, appeared, on their 
Prihciples, to be trifling; other parts bore hard upon 
their Coticlifsions ; so they took advantage of what 
'ifas faulty in itself, and sought advantage of what 
ftfjpeared mipertinent to them, to ridicule the whole, 
Hem» Polemic Divinity became the whetstone of their 
niit, ttnd the constant Butt of their malice. As the 
credit of Deism advanced, this cant gi^w femiliar, 
jbnd spread itself into the fashionable World. Not 
coald the divine Genius of those Masters of Reason, 
a Grotius, or an Episcopius, a Hooker, or a 
Chillingwohth, when once nick-named Polemic 
jyixintt^ hhider them from being enrolled aniong^t 
Scotists and J'homsts, and the veriest rabble of the 
Schoolmen, by somo of the more ignorant or ind?i^- 
ci^eet of all Parties. But the thins; most t6 b<e la* 
imented is, to see any well-meaning Clergyman of af- 
fected taste and real ignorance, go out bf his depth, 
as well as out of his Profession, to exert his small 
talents of ridicule on the same subject, merely for the 
sake of being in the fashion ; and, free from all maliCQ 
as well as wit, treat Polemical Divinity (which, for 
aU the bard name, is indeed' nothing but a critical 
examination of the doctrines of our.Faitli) as cava-" 
iicrly as ever did dJdlins or Tindal, Lords Shaftsbury 

F F 3 ^ 
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or Bolingbixikc. Vet, bad tliese suiall-deaieifs . isa 
3econd-b^Dd liidicule but the least adverjtcjd . on tb^ 
doiiigfs, they must bave seen the absurdity 2^s yyc^l. as 
mischief of so unwci^hed and wanton a conduct. 

IbeU* ADvtHSABiEs had suffifieut provocation, 
and were not without a plausible pretence for their 
quarrel wdth Polemic Divinity, whether it were 
employed in su[)portiiig Revelation in genpral ag^ipist 
the CQinmon Enemy, or in defendiqg tbe C5 ospej-trjitt^s 
esainst the errors of Sectaries. 

The PROVOCATION they had received was nqt 
small. The Friends of Revelation having a Religion 
to defend, which was founded on the Autliority oi a 
Diving Messenger, who appealed to Miracles per^ 
formecl, and to Prophecies fulfilled. They supposed 
the most, simple and natural method was to prove the 
truth of tliis Religion, as all other human transactions 
are proved, by Facts. Thk was at length so-iu* 
vincibly performed, that their Enemies were forced 
to have recourse to. their favourite Deity, Reaso>:, 
to uncfo the knot, and free them from their Embaau<>« 
Her power, they had loqg objected to believers, ^s 
the only barrier against Superstition ; and now wgs 
the time to press it home. " You urge us vyitby^c^^, 
say tliey, and the testimony of Antiquity \ Supports 
too slen Jcr to. l)ear the unnatural load of Revelafmu 
A thing impossible in itself, as it contradicts the esl^r 
blished order of Providence : a thing impossible under 
the Bible- representation of it, as several passages ia 
that Book directly oppose our common notices of Gods 
Attributes. Would you have us give credit to your 
fond notions of Revelation, let us see yoq support it 
on our cpmmon principles of Philosophy, natural, 
dialectic, and iiietaphysical. When you have done 
this, we sbali be satisfied, for on these priucijJes only 
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will RiTAiibiiJ allow us t6 submit." This' was"^ wh&i; 
they pretended' to expiect; and Divined' toolc therif) at 
their Word ; and immediately entered lipon, ' ail3 sooii 
completed a defence of Revelation, 6n this new pre- 
scribed method of proof. How effectualiy, the pre- 
Vairicatiori of their Adversaries, of which I am going 
to speak, amply evinces. For no sooner was that 
done which they had so vainly represented as ini- 
possible) than they changed their tdne, and now at- 
tempted to ridicule it ais a very itnpertinent achiieve- 
ihent' *^ It is astonishing (says the Goliah of their 
party) how Divines could take so much silly pairiai 
to establish mystery on metaphysics, revelation od 
philosophy, and matters of fact on abstract Reason- 
''ihg. Religion, such as the Christian, which aj5- 
^ peals to facts, must be proved as all other facts 
** that pass for authentic are proved. If they ar6 
** thiis proved, the Religion will prevail without the 
" ' assistance of so much profound Reasoning *." This 
was ivhat the learned Divine got for his pains ! not 
drily to have his Conripliance laughed at, but, what is 
the common attendant on Ridicule, to have it falsi- 
fied. 'Divines^ we see, arc represented as applyiitg 
tfidr metaphysicsy philosophy^ and pi^ofowid reasdning^ 
to Prophecies, ofiu^ Miracles. How gross the misre- 
presentation ! They had more wit, they had ' more 
honesty, than to take that silly pains. They employed 
their Philosophy as became such Masters of Reason, 
not to matters oifaci, but of right. It was pretended 
that God could not give a Revelation ; that he couldi 
not select a Chosen People ; that he could not accept 
a vicafious Atohemcfit : And against these bold asser- 
tions, the Christian Divine directed all the force and 

I . * ■ ' * 

•.LQfid.Solingbrokfi.'s.Irf^/er*. conceiving the Stitdjf iind Us9 ^ 
fJkfory. 
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ffridehce of true Philosophy. With whatsuiBcess, 
% bettier posterity shall tell \%ith gratitude^ Tbia is 
the spite^ I meant, which Unbelievers bear- 4;q ^tfaat 
part of Polemic Divinity^ which ooncems the Be^og 
and Nature of Revelation. 

The PLAUSIBLE PHETENCE they bad to ridiGtift 
and contemn the .rest, which is employed ia seltiiqj 
and adjusting the various moixes oi RdigpoD,. {comes 
next to be considered. These men holding UeJigifm 
itself to be visionary and fantastic, laughed, and oa^ 
turaliy enough, to see such a bustle made about iu 
modes ; wtiicb, on their ideas, was a dispute, about a 
Notl)ing once removed. 

But now, to see tlie Friends of Revelation disposed 
to laugh with them, and to ridicule either one or other 
of these parts of Polemic Divinity^ is not amongst 
the least of those absurd pervei'sities, in which common 
iife, at present, so much abounds. For is that which 
makes our Hope not ashamtd, and supports the Fmtb 
xphich is counted for righteousness^ is that, I say, the 
natural, the reasonable object of a Christian mans 
contempt? But as this latter part is more generally 
IKnown by tl)e name of Polemic Divinity^ and is the 
more usual topic of fashionable ridicule, it may bb 
proper to add a word or two on the extreme foUy of 
imitating tiie airs of our Adversaries, on this occasion. 
We have observed that the Freethinker was not with- 
out some excuse in laughing at this part of religious 
Co7itroversy^ since, on his ideas, it was disputing about 
the 77iodes of a non-entity. But the Christian Di\^ne 
takes his Faith for a Reality; and theretbre caa 
never deem the modes of it to be indifferent; but 
must hold, that, of the various opinions arising from 
^encCj^ some, with their truths, may be nseful, tod 
some, '\^tli tlieu- errors; hurtful to tSociel^jf ? So' ihat 

\% tihen, 



wkfsn^ijaiaolit /Ibofie 2»i0ijs^. Churches differv they, be^ 
cbiBft' as raasonsdbly the subject of serious e^quirj^ 
t» aB]9 otbecreal entities whatsoevec ; and bme thc^ 
ijnportance in piK)portkMCi to thehr good. or. bad iafti* 
ence on Truth and Virtue. In a word, PovtuiQ 
{XivkKriTY is^ in "the &incy of a Libertine, asquadjibte 
fyv fMPefcgreDce between tn^o Falsehoods; in whichi 
Ihere is room enough for ridicule : But on the Piii;^ 
eipies of a Believer^ it is a contest between Truth and 
Falsehood; in which, there is nothing to be lau^ied 
at^ though much to be lamentedt 
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:,• BUT there was never yet extravagance, either of 
Uisf3ELi£VER or Fanatic, which the over-2ealou$ 
Advocate of Religion and sober Piety hath not un^ 
happily opposed by a contrary, and frequently by a$ 
imchicvms^ axi extreme. 
' Wg have seen how unwarily some of theha have 
been drawn in to depreciate, and to degrade hum ait 
Reason, when- their Adversaries had too extravagantr 
Jy advanced it They have, at other times, advanced 
it as extravagantly, when tirieir Adversaries were in an 
humour to vilify and disgrace it 

To understand what I mean, we must go a little 
back in the History of Fanaticism : And They, whom 
this matter most concerns, will need no other proof 
of the folly of such a conduct than what arises from 
the historical detection of it. 

The Reojimption op Mankind by the death'of 
Christ, and 4Jhe Sacrifice of himself upon the Cross, 
^^geUi^er witl) i^ coos^uent Doctriqe of J^^tifica^ 
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Infox fit FAi(FH!Aix>v£^i were the great GMpd'^n^ 
pipfes-on which' PaoixsnANTiaH ivasfottnded^ioalbe 
ftraft general Separation from the Ckurek 'ofi R&m^k 
liy.0onae^ p^haps, carried too far, in their ^ztful'ilnr 
Betting it at a mortal distance froai the Papi^- Do^ 
trine o£ Merits ; the Puritanic, schism amongst urbeMg 
made on a pretence that the Churdi of Engkoid h^ 
not receded far enough from Rome. However^;' beiiig 
Gospei«-Principles, they were held to be' the badge^ 
tiue Protestantism by all : When the ' Puritans * (firdt 
driven by Persecution. from reUgiou& into civil Fac^iottj 
and by these Factions heated, on both sides, it^to 
Enthusiasm) carried the doctrine oi Jusii/icati&fi 6lf 
Fiuth alone mto a dangerous and impure Anti^mf" 
mkvi: For it is of the very .nature of Enrthusiadm't(i 
run all its notions to extremes. The speculation \Va^ 
' sponafler reduced to practice, by means of that knavery 
which ahrays mixes itself with Enthustasm, wheh ohc* 
the Fr/«a/ic becomes engaged in Politics. Thokrdtt'* 
fusions which ensued are well known : And no snrtft 
share of them has been ascribed to this impious abijiy^ 
of Ifaedactrine of Justljicatian b\f Faith alone ; first,- 
by depreciatmg Morality, and then by di^mng 
with it • ' ^ 

When the CoNSTiTUTiox was restored, and had 
brought into credit those few learned Divines^ wiiOrti 
the madness of the preceding times had diiven iiito 
obscurity^ the Church of England, still smarting with 
the wQunds it had received from the abuse of the 
great Gospel-principles of Faitiij very wisely labour* 
ed to restore Moralitv, the other- essential part of 
the Christian System, to its Riglits, in the joiivt direc- 
liiNU of the FaithfuL Hence, the enccMiragement the 
Ghurchgave to those noble Discourses, which did 
^ch iCiBdit to Religion, /m the licenticftiB tim^t^ 
- '<: '■■■'■- Charts 



Gb^flm '. ^ike^ Seoood^ . coi^posed by ^theae Idarbed^ dii4 
ji^i^iMH; ipen^ : whom Zealots abused by the tiicktuame it 
X^AOilf upiNARjAN Divinesi But the reputatioQ tb«^ 
•oquir^ by so effectually suppressing these rank Seedft 
of Fdnatidstn, made their Successora at»bitioui^'0f 
i^haring with them ia the same honours: a laudable 
ambition! batmen have ever a vain passion for im* 
proving, upon those who w ettt before. The Church 
.iKast)nQw triumphant ; the j Sectaries were humbled ; 
sometimes /Oppressed ; always regarded with an eye of 
jesyiou$y and aversion ; till at length this Gospe^prin^ 
caple of Faith came to be esteemed by many, as 
JPanaiical: Axid they, who understood its true Oril 
f(\wh found so much difficulty in ac^usting the distinct 
JIdghts of Geace and Morality, that, by the timn 
t^is Century commenced, things were come to ifeuch a 
pa§s.(MoKAtiTY was advanced so high, and Faith 
80 &ittered . into aonsense), that a new definition cf 
our Religion, in opposition to its] Founders, and uii^ 
kiiio^wn to its early Followers, was grown to be th6 
fashionable tenet of the times : and Christianity^ which • 
tijJ now had been understood as but coeval with Ri^^ 
dkmptlon^ was henceforth to' be esteemed as old an 
the Creation : an eminent Divine having, in a 
public Discourse, asserted, without circumstance or 
restriction, that Christiamty was a republication of 
the Religion of. Nature. Thus, between the tw^ 
Opposite Parties of Divines, we were, at ihe same 
tipie, left without either natural or revealed Religion. 
•The one, we see, denied the very being of the natural; 
and tlie other, assured us that the .revea(ed was nothing 
else t\im that ej^ploded non^sentity. > ' . 

.Thi^ REEWB:LiqArioN had, in effect, been talked 
of betbre*. by miEiny others, of equal reputation : but 
]^^pg,:Q(3v.^2(plmQ^} and ready to be received as the 
^ . > ^tabli^hed 
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established System^ our 'AdveiBaiits tegtal !to Annfe 
it time to cbeck so ridiculous a triumph ; alfid to dii^ 
i^tdit Religion (which they have always done iritb 
iDHch success) en the prindpl^s i^fiU De/inden. For 
^ith the wanton Libertine, 

" It is the sport, to see 

"The Engineer hoist with his own Petair.** 

■ • I ■ ■ 1 ' 

And one of the Party, an Enemy, equally detenniae^ 
to Grace and Morality ^ composed that fiunous Boo\s^. 
intitled, Chriitiamty as Old as the Creation^ to d^cq; 
all Revelation whatsoever, oq this very principle oi.fk 
Republication; so unhappily conceived by nuKleint 
Orthodoxy, as the surest way of evincing the reasMi-^ 
cbleness of the Gospel. • .. .^: 

The like Advantage (to putthbgs of a sort togetbeQ 
for the better illustration of the Subject), had, abpcitj 
the same time, been taken of our indiscretions hjT 
mnotlier of these men ; and as the reasoning of TiNDAdd- 
was directed to depreciate the Work of Redemptioi^ 
. to the argument of Collins was inforced to inside 
the Character of the Redeemer. The general bod^ 
of the Prophecies which relate to Jesus, were, iof] 
certain great ends of Providence, so contrived, as t0^ 
have a primary accomplishment in the events of tbfi- 
Mosaic Dispensation, and a secondary and final cook 
pletiqn in the biith and ministry and sufferings of 
Jesus the Messiah. But the admirable contrivance of 
divine Wisdom, in giving to those Predictions a pri^ 
viajy and . a secondary accomplishment, being either 
soon forgotten, or generally overlooked, it produced 
large swaims of fanciful and fanatic AUegorists, who 
filled the Church with extravagant whimsies equally^ 
dishonourable to Reason and Religion. Amidst so 
thick a doud cif nonsenise^ the logical propriety as well 
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^ihardl fitness of a secondary sense in the Prophecres 
ndating to Jera&, being swallowed up £nd 4dst; somik 
hold and tmsty men, erer ieast qualified todisdn^ish 
between die use and the abuse of a positive iniMita>i 
tjon, ventured to condemn all • secmidary sense*, m 
irrational and fanatical ; and finding but few Prophet 
cies which relate to the Messiah, in the primary j 
they were forced upon . the desperate expedient of 
holding, that the Jews, or other Enemies of Christi* 
anify, had adulterated and: corrupted the whole body 
of these Prophecies, as they stand at present in our 
B%Ies. "But no sooner had Mr. Collins got these 
rash Men at this advantage, than he insulted them 
iVith his Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of 
the Christian Religion: In which he attempts to over- 
throw the Gospel on these two principles : 1 st, That 
(by the confession of his Adversaries) a, secondary seiise 
of Prophecies is irrational and fanatical; And 2dly, 
^hat (by the confession of all sober men) the Jews 
had not corrupted or adulterated their Bible. His 
conclusion is, that the Christian Religion stands on 
lio' solid grounds or reasons; Jesus not having, as he 
ppetJended, been foretold under the Character of the 
MtssiAH of the Jews. — ^And here, let it be observed, 
that these works of Tindal and Collins, both rising oA 
the advantap^ taken of our follies, are the two most 
artful and desperate attacks on Revelation, that were: 
evier made since the times of Cekus and Porphyry. 

I have attempted to give a good Account of Mr. 
CoUtns's Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Reli^ 
^on elsewhere*, by confuting his first Proposition,* 
on which the whole attack rises, and shewing the 
logical propriety and moral fitness of Secondart 
senses of Prophecy. I shall hereafter have occasion 

* Divine Legation^ Book vi. § 5, 6. 

to 
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lodb equal juitice to Mr. Tindars Ckrhtiimit^wOU 
m^he Creation. For the only effectijted way of aniwier* 
Ingtlieee^ as indeed all others of the like kiad^ *isto 
renounce all fanciful Systems, tod to presence intio*- 
late tlie great Principles of the Mosaic Law tfhd the 
Gcspel of Jesus ; Principles which discover tbeniselv^, 
aiKi indeed obtrude themselves upon us, on a cardir) 
fltudy of those two connected Dispensations. When 
(hese Principles are once forsaken, there is rio hultftii 
iodiscretion to which the ablest Divines are not sub- 
ject ; and of which Unbehevers have not taken ad- 
vantage. I shall, from amongst many, select an in- 
stance or two, least likely to give offence. The Ad-' 
tocates of the Church of Romej to evade the chalr^ 
of Idolatry, with which they are urged by the He- 
formed, pretend that this crime consists in giving tfie 
worship, duejto the supreme God, to inferior Beings. 
The • excellent Bishop Stillingfleet, in opposing this 
auhterfoge, attempted to prove, that the most civilized 
Pagans, who are confessed to be Idolaters, did not 
give tlie honours due to the Jirst Cause to their infe- 
rior Gods; the^r^^ Cause, as he pretends, being | 
worshipped by them, as such : An assertion, which, ' 
if' true, would confute all that the Prophets and 
Apostles say concerning the state and condition of the 
Pagan World. Again, the very learned Dr. Pride?iur, 
to do honour to his exiled Jews, adopts, fronfi Hyde 
and a rabble of lying Orientalists, the idle fable of a 
Philosophic Zoroaster, the subverter of Idolatry in 
Persia : Little attentive the while, to the more plan* 
si ble conclusion of Unbelievers, from the same fact; 
who pretend, that these Jews, so prone to Idolatry 
before their Captivity, were instructed during its con* 
tinuance, by this Zoroaster, in a better Theology, 
which gave them juster notions of the Divine Nature, ; 

and 



fndconsequwtly* of a Grime tliat, ^^ iBiStorme^^ef 
held in al^horr^nce^ ,A conclusion pushed; i^lth: great 
^vautag?; by ; CqIHiu and ; iMorgan^ op .'the pgrouod 
thus prepared by Hyde, and fiirther smoothed. ib« 
th^m by DiTf jPrideaux. .•„ 
. J3ut go on Avitb our iSulyect, Jindal s Chmtianittf. 
a$ Qld as th^ Creation. . . :.:■: 

Tl)is terrible advai^tage. taken of a Principle i>eooiiDe 
fa^J;i4on£^biy orthodox, greatly alarmed all serious men) 
a^d the. feeble Ans,wers ^ven to it, on tirnt Principle^ 
w^efe .30 little satis&ictQry, that a commendable efibrt 
was ipade, by some whose Stations 3Upported ^aissa 
in the^ iattempt, to bring back the slighted Doctrincr. 
of jElji:p£^iP?:ioN, and to reinstate it in its ancient 
Cr^it. And a worthy Bishop of London was amongsl 
the ftrst to repair the mischief, which the jmistaken 
laJbQurs pf his no less worthy Successor had unwittingly 
Q^e^sioned. So that, ip a little time, we had regained 
much of the ground that had been lost, and. were 
rgady to replace the national Faith (Mice a«ain (m itl 
old Gospel - foundatio n ; in spite of the siUy pains of 
a very equivocal Divine, who published a Book, in 
opposition to the returning Current, intitled, 2%e 
Scripture J)bctrme of Redeniptionj which was to prove 
that in reality there was no such thing : When the old 
puritan Fanaticism revived under tlie new name of 
Methodism ; and, as it spread, carried once more (a? 
far as the difference of times would allow) tliosa 
Gospel-principles to their old abusive extremes. 

This soon put a stop to the recovery of that middle 
Avay, in which Grace and Morality are preserved in 
their respective rights: an unhappy disposition now 
appearing in several Opposers of this late revived 
fanaticism^ to return back to the old latitudinarioftr 
excesses. 

And 
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And now comes iB (I hope, Mt impMperfy) tiie 
Caution, for the sake of which I have gis'ewlhifflMg 
. dMail ef our former miscarriages, to vf^xn ramkag/ititt 
a repetition of them. ' 

For tbese o|)posed doctrines of a REDEivpnMr 
and a Republication are not matters' of so sKght 
moment, that cither of thern may be taken up^ cm* lakl 
doaii at pleasure, just as we are presseci^ on tiie one 
band, by Infidelffy^ or on the other, by FmuUieum. 

The Doctrine of Redemption, kihe pritmm 
mobile of the Gospel-System. To this^ the Churdi 
mast steadily adhere, let the storm^ against' it, beat 
from what quarter it may. It is the firist duty of 
tiie Ministers of Religion, to secure this great Foonda^- 
tion: They may then, with safety, and not* with the 
less succes3, push the Enemies of the Qiurcli^ dn 
Enemies of their Order, nay, even the Enemiea of 
their own peculiar opinions, with all tihe force they 
are able ; but ever, as we say, m subservieney to tfae 
everlasting Gospel, whose main Pillar is-: 'das 
Dochnne of Redemption. — How essential a part it^is 
of the Gospel-Economy (interpreted by God's geoen} 
Dispensation, revealed to mankind, of miiich^tlis 
Gospel-Economy is the completion), and how agree- 
able it is to what the best and most received Philo* 
tophy teacheth us, concerning the relations between 
the creature and the Creator, shall be coadideredat 
large in its proper place *. 

I. What better suits the melancholy subject we are 
now upon, namely, the advantages given to tiie com^ 
mon Enemy by tliose, who, to get rid of some urgent 
difficulty, are apt to forsake their Foundations, will 
be to shew the various and \inthougbt*af m]ftchie& 






^ Divine Legation, Bouk IX« 

Wbidi 
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irbtfih dxm iipm t^e foUy of. ttttempting to chanm the 
Qfiuture. o£ tjn^ Gosp^l^Ecooomy frooi a S^d^mptwffi ^ 
Mankif^ to a RepubUQatim ofi the Religion of A[a- 
iuire. A folly, by whipb the great Ajt^tbgr. q^ oqr 
SalviUian becomes c&homQured, aad the. C^^tiw, 
Faitb exppaed to tbe pei-petual lasuUs^ of, J^horti^ 
9fA Ufibelieverst 

1. For he who considers Je^us only ia tbp li§^ <rf 
a Ri^pi/^difhcr of. tjh«, I^w of I^ature, C90 ^f djiy en- 
tertiUQ 1^ higher opioipo of th^ JSaviou^ of Titii 
WoftLD thao ^o|joe have clppp pf Socbjit^s, whpin 
J E i »» ro» » est^eoi^ an qbject of 4)&votipn, and iqajD^ 
f better Protectant bath thought to be di\^ely ixx* 
opined. For was npt Socrates, by hjs preai:hiog up 
twntf vtrtuey &^d by his dying to bear witness to the 
um^ oif tbe Goflhead, madey to tbe Grecian Peoplf^, 
mod (by oieans of tJbeir e:^tended commerce of polite^ 
iiess) to the rest of mfmkind, Wisdom and Rigbtepusr 
nesif And what more was Jesus, thpugti.tbe Apostle 
adds to those t>vo attributes^ these two other, of 
Smct^aiian 9JX^ Redemption f for, accordipg to th^ 
l^ciples of this pa^ized Cbristianity, his tifles pf 
.Mv,mAM and Rspi^Msa are reduced to in^rQ 4gu- 
lativv aod accmmodated t(erms. 
. 3. As this Theplogy degrades Jesus to the Iqif 
^Qodton of a Grecian Sophist; so it renders his Re- 
IipoQ obnq^ious to the ini^ii^lts of every dadQg {in* 
postor. 

He was sent, say these new Doctors of the Church, 
to teach mankind the worship of the true God, and 
fte practice of moral righteousness *. 

t^A ctle^ted Frendunan, w1m> writes on all subjects, and, 

m all, with equal judgment and capacity knew bettsr, perhaps* 

Vol. VIII. C • what 
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" Tliis will be readily allowed, replies an understand- 
ing Mahometan: And on this very principle, ave 
hold, that when Jesus had done his otfioe ; and man- 
kind had again relapsed^ into a^Ui^hristian Idolatry 
and Polytbebm, as before into Pagan^ God sent our 
froph£t; who worked the like sudden and sensible 
risformation iii the nohth-east, that your Prophet 
did in the north-west.*" 

And this reply, he makes on thc^. very principles of 
liis Alcoran ; which (with professions of the highest 
veneration for the character of Jesus) denies his pro- 
per Divinity, and at the same time, his death on the 
cross. But why, it may be asked, was this aversion to 
the Passion of One whom the Alcoran makes a Mor- 
tal ? For this plain reason : Mahomet^ who wanted the 
refinement of our modern AccommodatorSi plainly saw 
that the doctrine of Kedemption followed the jft^is^iow ; 
completed the Scheme of Revelation ; and shut out 
all his bold pretences. 

M. Otter, an intelligent Frenchman of the Acadeniy 
Royal of Inscriptions, S{C. tells us of a conference He 
had with a learned Persian. The Mussulman said^ 
They reverenced all our sacred Writings except those 
of St. Paul — qu'ik respect ent tousj except i Saint 
Paul^. Why this exception? I answer, On the Ma- 
hometan Principle, that Christianity is only a repiib- 
Heat ion of the Religion of Nature: for St. Paul is 
full of the doctrine of Redemption; explains the 

Christian 

what he was about th^ these Divines^ when he went further, and 
afEurmed, ■ That Christianity is not only no more than the lleligion 
of Nature perfected, but that U could not possiblj/ be any more. 
-— " N6tre Religion revclce ii'est m&me, et ne pouvoit etre, qu% 
cette Loi naturelle perfectionnoe." Discours sur U Theisme, pur^ 
M. de Voltaire. 

* Voiage en Turque et en Persje, vol. i. p. 22. 
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Christian System by it, tod makes the whole Faith 
depend^upon it 

^ What now has our rational Republisher to oppose t^ 
this modest Apology for Ismaelism ? 

Ail he has to say is this, ** That Jesus and his Apos* 
-ties have every where intimated, that the Gospel is the 

• last of God's Dispensations; on the terras of which our 
final doom is to be decided : so that all future Preten- 
ders to the like Office and Character must needs be 

.'deemed Impostors." 

But here a Deist would come in, to take advaa- 
tage of our distress ; for (as we have said more thsm 
once) it may be observed alike of all these shifting 
defences, on fanciful, and unscriptural Systems, that 

* they only supply new arms to the various Adversaries 
of our Faith ; a Deist^ I say, would be ready to reply, 
'^ That it is indeed true that Jesus bath declared his 

' own Mission to be the last : but that this is a sly 
contrivjmce, put in use by every pretended Messenger 

' from Heaven, in order to perpetuate his own Scheme, 
and to obviate the danger of an antiquated authority. 

'The Impostor, Mahomet himself, hath done it. He, 
who here obtrudes his armed pretensions upon us, h^th 
secured the duration of his sensual Religion by the very 
same expedient: a thing, in his ideas, so much of 
course, that he did not even object to Jesus s use of it, 
who employed it before Him ; and for no other purpose 
than to cut off all following pretensions to the like 
Character. On the contrary. He avowed and main- 
tamed the general truth of the Nazarite'^] Comrndssion. 
Now (pursues the Deist) a method employed by a con- 
fessed Impostor is taken up with an ill gji^ce by the 

' defender of true Religion. But I draw a further con- 
sequence (says he) against the Gospel, fcom this le* 

Q G 2 ' : presentation 
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pr^ntation of Christiaoffty. For if tiie preaching of 
moral truth and righteousness were the'whote df Jifiisus's . 
Cliaracter and Office, then liis Mission did tiOt answer 
its end, the lasting reformation of mankintl, in 'the 
knowledge of God, and in the practice of Virtue : since . 
thelvorld soon fell back again into the state iitHti whidh 
Jsscrs had delivered it; as appears ftottx the hi^iy . 
of the times in which TVlAiiorMiiT appeared, tthd tfe 
advantages he made of thdt degeneracy." 

•II. Thus subjected to the insults and injuries of all 
fiorts of Impostors, who set themselves to deliidfe the 
credulous, either by inventing xEtv Revelatiotis or by 
decrying the old, do these JtefnibHshers expose tKe 
holy felth of Jesus : that Faith, wMch, U^e are told, 
"^^m founded mi a rock, itnpregnabfe to Men Urid 
Demons ; to tlie sophisms of Infidelity, -^d the pfcs- 
tigps of Irtposture ! And so' indeed it is, if we will take 
it as >ve find it; if we will receive it as it came from 
above ; if we will preserve it pure arid entire as it was 
delivered to the Saints, 'tinder the idea of •i'A e Rt:- 

DEM'PTroy OF THE WORLD, BY THE SoX OfGoD, 
I?f THE VOLUNTARY J?ACRIFICE OF HIMS^ELF tf PON 
THfe CROSS. 

This securesthe Character of Jesus from the ihsults 
of false Pretenders ; and his Gospel "from tlieinjarics 
of false Reasoners . 

1. For, first of all, if Jesus did, indeed, redeem 
Mankind, and restore them to tlieir ibst Inheritand^; 
the Scheme and progress of Revelation is completed : 
whfeh beginning tit the lapse, naturally arid hecfes- 
saflly ends In the Vestorktion and recbi^iVy*' of til's 
AND^ i»rMORTALiTY by the death and j^ii&iori of dur 
Lord; GiiRisTiAi^iTY considered in this'vliiw* (&ftU 
in tSfe'iietv only, does'ScRiPTuttE give it u» fo'boil- 
15 .\ . .: sider) 



sidcr) soon •itetexfts b1) the artftil f)retences <if Inlpoi- 
pite; 'arid 15601:1*63 its otm h(»tont tiy virtue of ks »vtfjr 
JEs^ence: tbe great ^^xiene cS" Providence toeing na^ 
closed, -in a fu8:*compieti6n trf ^ito 'Oiie, pegulat, eatk^ 
"and dj^riafl purj>6de. 

'il/^6tm(ky, 'ff JifSfCTs ilid indeed nedeefm raaiMifA^ 
then dJKi'te'rifefther pr^abh nordie in-vam : H not b*ihg 
in naani's^bt^er, with ^l Ws malice Bnd pCTVerseti^, 
to defeat or riiake void the great purpose of Ws 
'^Contityg. For 'though one part of his Mfesion (accord- 
ing to Paul) was to instruct the world in JVisdom*" 
"atid RighietmmesSy ithich it was in mail's power to 
ibr^t'ahd'ricfgleCt; yet, what (Paul tells us) is chiefly 
^cs^ential in his Character, and peculiar to his Office^ "* 
the Sanctijidation and Redemption of the World, Mstn 
could not frustrate nor rendei' ineflfettual : For it is 
not in man^s power to make that to be undone wbieh 
is otifce done and petfected. 

The fastidious Caviller f therefore hath employed his 
pains to little purpose in attempting to discredit Reve- 
lation from this t6pic. The moral state of tfie worlds 
before and dnce the coming of Christ. For, besides 
\rhat one might venture to affirm, that, when the com- 
parison is fully and impartially scrutinized, the advan* 
tage 'will be found to lie on the side of our Religion : 
yet, supposing the Truths preached by Jesus, and the 
Assistance given by the Holy Spirit, have not much 
improved the general morals of mankind; How dofes 
'-this tend to the discredit of the Gospel ? unless it -csau 
be shewn *ibat the Gospel hath no natural tendency to 
make men better. @ut this is so desperate an ondier^ 
taking, *that, I believe, Infidelity will hardly be per- 
' suaded to engage in it. Indeed the contrary is «o true, 
that, (as I have shewn elsewhere) when you lay toge* 

;^ . • J Cor. i. 30, t Lord Bolmgbroke. 

tlvsc 
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*ffi€r the state of Pagav ai)d»CHRiirTiAN Mdfalvode 
fiianifest and essential difTereiice is found betwee^^ ttid^ 
>?bich is tliis, That in the Gentile worldj tftett-;^ftAi 
•cted wrong* UPON principle; ia the Cfari3^ 
alu*ays against principle *; ^ Now, not to Mii 
upon the necessary restraint this must aeeds Wfipilfji 
Vice ; it plainly demonstrates that the KATtJiftAL i*«^ 
DENCY of the Gospel is to make men vijtUou» : -Aiod, 
to draw tliem by a stronger attraction, did -riot-siiit^ 
genius of a rational Religion, whose objects were' 'fite 
Agents. 

But the proper answer to this idle cavil arises from 
the explanation given above. To Instruct the world in 
Wis(hm and Righteousness was but the secondary end 
of Christ's Mission. The first and primary, was to 
become its Sanctification and Redemption: 
That must needs be common to every Revelation 
coming from God ; This is peculiar to the Christian : 
and this J as we have shewn, cannot possibly be frus- 
trated, or rendered ineffectual. 

To conclude from what hath been said: As we 
should not affect to pry into the nature of those things 
which God hath been pleased to withhold from our 
search, and to cover with the sacred veil of .Mystery; 
so neither should we reject a Truth, expressly deli- 
vered, because we may not fully comprehend tlie whole 
reason on which it stands. In a word, as we should 
not venture to go on where the silence of Scripture 
directs us to stop ; so neither should we presume to 
stop where, with so loud a voice, it commandeth us to 
^ go on* 

The sum of all then is this : Reason biddeth us to 
keep a mean: Th^ great Philosopher informeth us 

• Div. Ltg, Boojkiv? %a».. 

that 
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Chap.m.] OF GRACE. w^S 

that Natxtre b not able to keep a mean ^. What 
remains but that we fly to grace, whicli, tlie greater 
Apostle assures us, is able : for, the Spirit helpcth our 
^igfir?mties f. Nor will there be any danger (when, in 
l^uch a, disposition, we apply to this Guide of t}^tk) 
of abusing its credit by fauatical exti'euies; for, to 
e^abluih the heart with Grace^ the same Apostle in- 
iqrois of, b the only way to prevent our being carried 
4fbout with the divers and atrange Doctrines of Da* 
4;^ivGrst. 

* Natura modnm tcnere nescia est. Bac. 
tRom. viii. 26. ; Heb. xiii. 1). 
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